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CHARACTERS. 


Doctor  Wangel,  A  Parish  Doctor. 
Mrs.  Ellida  Wangel,  His  Second  Wife. 

olette,  j  H^  Daughters  by  Ms  First  Wife.     . 
Hilda,     j 

Arnholm,  A  Professor. 
Lyngstrand. 
Ballested. 
A  Stranger. 

Young  People  of  the  Town. 
Tourists. 
Summer  Visitors. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  summer  season,  at  a  small 
(own  on  afiord  on  the  north  coast  of  Norway. 
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ACT  L 

[Doctor  Wangel's  house  with  a  large  furnished  verandah 
to  the  left.  A  garden  in  front  and  round  the  house. 
In  front  of  the  veranda  a  flagstaff.  In  the  garden 
to  the  right  a  summer-house  urith  a  table  and  seats;  a 
fence  with  a  small  gale  in  the  background.  Beyond 
the  fence  a  path  along  the  shore.  A  walk  leads  to  this 
gate.  Between  trees  the  fiord  is  seen,  with  high  hills 
and  peaks  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  warm,  bright  sum- 
mer  day.'] 

[Ballested,  middle- aged,  dressed  in  an  old  velvet  jacket 
and  broad  felt  hat,  stands  by  the  flagstaff  arranging 
the  ropes.  The  flag  lies  on  the  ground.  A  littte  way 
off  are  an  easel  and  canvas;  beside  them  on  a  camp- 
stool  lie  brushes,  a  palette  and  a  paint-box.'] 

[ BolettetWangel  comes  out  of  the  house  on  to  the  veranda. 
She  carries  a  large  vase  with  flowers,  which  she  places 
on  a  table.] 

Bolette.  Well,  Ballested,  can  you  make  it  work? 

Ballested.  Certainly,  Miss  Wangel;  that  is  a  very 
small  matter.  May  I  ask  do  you  expect  a  stranger  to 
see  you  to-day  ? 

Bolette.  Yes;  we  expect  Professor  Arnholra  this 
morning.    He  arrived  in  the  town  last  night 
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Ballested.  Arnholm?  Stay,  was  not  Arnbolm  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  tutor  here  some  time  since  ? 

Bolette.  Yes;  it  is  the  same. 

Ballested.  Ah,  indeed.  Then  he  is  coming  into  the 
neighborhood  again  ? 

Bolette.  That  is  why  we  wish  the  flag  to  fly. 

Ballested.  Why,  that  is  very  natural. 
Bolette  goes  back  into  the  room.    Soon  after  Lyngstrand 
comes  along  from  the  path  on  the  right  and  stands  inter- 
ested by  the  easel  and  painting  things.    He  is  a  slight 
young  man,  simply  but  decently  dressed,  and  looks  iUJ] 

Lyngstrand  (outside  the  fence).  Good  morning. 

Ballested  (turning  round).  Heh !  Good  morning. 
(He  hoists  the  flag.)  That's  done  —  now  for  the  next 
thin  g.  (He fastens  the  ropes  and  busies  himself  at  the  easel.) 
Good  morning  — I  have  not  indeed  the  pleasure 

Lyngstrand.  You  it  would  seem  are  a  painter. 

Ballested.  Sj  it  would  seem.  Otherwise  I  should 
not  be  painting. 

Lyngstrand.  That  is  self-evident  Might  I  be  allowed 
to  come  in  ? 

Ballested.  You  would  perhaps  like  to  see  it  closer  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  very  gladly. 

Ballested.  There  is  not  much  to  see.  But  pray  come 
in.     You  can  walk  round. 

Lyngstrand.  Many  thanks.  (He  comes  in  at  the  garden 
gate.) 

Ballested  (painting).  It  is  the  fiord  out  there  among 
the  islauds  that  I  am  trying  to  paint 

Lyngstrand.  Yes;  I  see  that 

Ballested.  But  figures  are  still  wanting.  Here  in 
the  town  there  is  not  a  model  to  be  found. 
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Lyngstband.  Then  there  are  to  b  j  figures  in  it  ? 

"Ballested.  Yes.  Here  by  the  rock  in  the  foreground 
a  half-dead  mermaid  is  to  be  lying. 

Lyngstband.  Why  half-dead  ? 

Ballested.  She  has  wandered  in  from  the  sea  and 
can  not  find  her  way  out  again.  And  so  she  lies  dying 
in  the  brackish  water  you  are  to  understand. 

Lyngstrand.  Aye,  to  be  sure. 

Ballested.  It  was  the  lady  of  the  house  here  who 
put  it  into  my  head  to  paint  something  of  the  kind. 

Lyngstband.  What  will  you  call  the  picture  when  it 
is  finished  ? 

Ballested.  I  thought  of  calling  it  the  Mermaid's 
Death. 

Lyngstband.  That  does  capitally.  You  can  make  a 
good  thing  of  it,  I  am  sure. 

Ballested  (looking  at  him).  One  of  the  profession, 
perhaps  ? 

Lyngstband.  A  painter,  do  you  mean  ? 

Ballested.  Yes. 

Lyngstband.  No,  not  exactly.  But  I  mean  to  be  a 
sculptor.     My  name  is  Hans  Lyngstrand. 

Ballested.  And  you  are  a  sculptor?  Aye,  aye. 
Sculpture  is  a  beautiful  and  pleasing  art.  I  believe  I 
have  seen  you  about  the  streets  and  roads.  Have  you 
been  staying  long  hereabouts? 

Lyngstrand.  No;  I  have  been  here  only  a  fortnight. 
But  I  shall  see  if  I  can  remain  through  the  summer. 

Ballested.  Do  you  enjoy  the  watering-place  life  ? 

Lyngstband.  Yes.  I  shall  see  if  it  gives  me  a  little 
strength. 

Ballested.  But  you  are  not  weak  ? 
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Lyngstband.  Yes  I  am  rather  weak.  But  it  is  nothing 
serious.    It  is  only  a  little  tightness  about  the  chest 

Ballested.  Oh,  a  mere  trifle.  Still  you  should  take 
the  advice  of  a  clever  physician. 

Lyngstband.  I  thought  of  taking  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  Dr.  Wangel. 

Ballested.  Aye,  do  so  (looking  out  to  the  left).  Here 
comes  the  steamboat;  crowded  with  passengers  on  deck. 
Certainly  traveling  has  developed  in  the  most  amazing 
way  these  last  few  years. 

Lyngstband.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  here  it 
seems  to  me. 

Ballested.  The  place  is  full  of  summer  visitors.  I 
fear  very  much  that  our  good  town  will  loose  its 
primitive  character,  from  the  advent  of  so  many 
strangers. 

Lyngstband.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  place  ? 

Ballested.  No,  but  I  have  acclimatized  myself  here. 
I  am  bound  to  the  spot  by  the  ties  of  time  and  habit. 

Lyngstband.  Then  you  have  lived  here  a  long  time  ? 

Ballested.  Well,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  I 
came  with  Skive's  Theatrical  Company.  But  we  got 
into  financial  difficulties,  and  so  the  company  was 
broken  up  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Lyngstband.  But  you  yourself  remained  behind  ? 

Ballested.  I  remained.  And -it  has  turned  out  well 
for  me.  I  worked  at  first  at  decorative  painting 
principally,  I  must  tell  you. 

Bolette  comes  out  with  a  rocking  chair  which  she  places 
in  the  veranda. 

Bolette  (speaking  into  the  room).  Hilda,  see  if  you 
can  find  the  worked  footstool  for  father. 
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Lyngstrand  (going  toword  the  vat  anda  and  greeting  her). 
Good  morning  Miss  Wangel. 

Bolette  (by  the  balustrade).  Why!  Is  it  you  Mr. 
Lyngsirand?  Good  morning.  Excuse  me  a  moment 
(She  goes  into  the  house.) 

Ballested.  So  you  know  the  family. 

Lyngstrand.  Not  well.  I  have  only  met  the  young 
ladies  here  and  there  at  other  houses.  And  I  have 
talked  a  little  with  the  doctor's  wife  when  the  band 
plays  at  the  "Bellevue.*  She  told  me  I  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  calling  on  them. 

Ballested.  Well,  I  tell  you  what.  You  should  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance. 

Lyngstrand.  I  have  been  thinking  of  coming  to  call. 
A  formal  visit  is  expected  of  me.  If  I  could  only  find 
a  pretext. 

Ballzsted.  Oh!  a  pretext  (looking  up  the  left).  Plague 
take  it  all !  (He  gathers  up  his  things.)  The  steamboat 
is  come  in  to  the  landing-place.  I  must  go  to  the 
hotel;  perhaps  some  of  the  new-comers  may  want  me. 
I  also  employ  myself  as  hairdresser  and  friseur,  I 
must  tell  you. 

Lyngstrand.  You  are  evidently  a  versatile  genius. 

Ballested.  In  a  small  place  a  man  must  know  how 
to  ac — acclimatize  himself  to  various  professions.  If 
you  should  want  anything  in  the  hair-dressing  way — 
a  little  pomatum  or  the  like  —  you  have  only  to  ask  for 
Ballested  the  dancing-master. 

Lyngstrand.  The  dancing-master  ? 

Ballested.  Leader  of  the  company  of  horn- players, 
if  you  prefer  it    We  give  a  concert  this  evening  at  the 
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Bellevue.    Good  by,  good  by.    {He  goes  through  the  iron 
gate  with  his  painting  things,  and  off  to  the  left.) 

Hilda  comes  out  with  a  stool,  and  Bolette  carrying  more 
flowers.  Lyngstrand  bows  to  Hilda  from  the  garden 
below. 

Hilda  (standing  by  the  balustrade  does  not  return  his 
bow).    Bolette  told  me  that  you  had  ventured  in  to-day. 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming  in  for 
a  little  while. 

Hilda.  Have  you  been  out  for  a  morning's  walk? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  no.  There  is  still  time  for  a  long 
walk  to-day. 

Hilda.  Have  you  been  bathing  then  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  I  was  in  the  sea  for  a  little  while. 
I  saw  your  mother  there.    She  went  into  her  bath-house. 

Hilda.  Who  was  it  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Your  mother. 

Hilda.  Ah,  yes,  yes.  (She  places  the  stool  in  front  of 
the  rocking-chair.) 

Bolette  (interposing).  Did  you  see  anything  of 
father's  boat  out  on  the  fiord? 

Lyngstrand.  Aye,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  sailing  boat 
steering  landwards. 

Bolette.  That  was  certainly  papa.  He  has  been  out 
to  the  islands  to  visit  a  sick  person.  (She  arranges  the 
things  on  the  table.) 

Lyngstrand  (walking  up  to  the  steps  of  the  veranda). 
Why  these  are  perfectly  splendid  flowers. 

Bolette.  Yes,  does  not  it  look  pretty  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  it  is  quite  lovely.  It  looks  as  if 
there  were  a  wedding  in  the  house. 
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Hilda.  It  is  very  much  the  same  thing. 

Lyngstrand.  I  might  easily  have  guessed  it.  It  is 
your  father's  birthday  no  doubt 

Bolette  {with  a  warning  look  at  Hilda).  H'm,  h'm. 

Hilda  (without  heeding  it).  No,  it  is  mother's. 

Lyngstrand.  Indeed  —  your  mother's. 

Bolette  (angrily  but  in  a  low  voice).  But  Hilda 

Hilda  (in  the  same  tone).  Let  me  be.  ( To  Lyngstrand.) 
You  are  surely  going  home  now  to  have  your  breakfast 

Lyngstrand  {going  down  the  steps).  Yes,  I  ought,  to 
be  sure,  to  get  something  to  eat. 

Hilda.  I  suppose  that  the  cooking  is  very  good  down 
at  the  hotel? 

Lyngstrand.  I  am  no  longer  living  at  the  hotel.  It 
is  too  expensive  for  me. 

Hilda.  Where  are  you  staying  now  ? 

Lyngstrand.  I  am  living  at  Mrs.  Jensen's. 

Hilda.  Which  Mrs.  Jensen's  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Old  Mother  Jensen,  the  midwife. 

Hilda.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Lyngstrand,  but  I  really  have 
other  things  to  do 

Lyngstrand.  Ah,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that  to 
you. 

Hilda.  What  should  you  not  have  said? 

Lyngstrand.  What  I  said  then. 

Hilda  (looking  at  him  unpleasantly).  I  do  not  under- 
stand you  in  the  least. 

Lyngstrand.  No,  no.  But  I  will  now  say  good-by  to 
you,  young  ladies. 

Bolette  (coming  to  the  steps).  Good-by,  good-by  Mr. 
Lyngstrand.  You  must  excuse  us  to-day  —  but 
another  time  —  when  you  can  find  time  —  and  when 
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you  are  inclined  —  in  short,  you  must  look  in  on  my 
father  and  —  and  on  us. 

Lyngstrand.  I  will;  many  thanks.  I  shall  do  so  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  {He  bows  and  goes  out  by  the 
garden  door.  As  he  goes  along  the  path  out  to  the  left  he 
bows  again  towards  the  veranda.) 

Hilda  {half  aloud).  Adieu,  Monsieur.  Be  so  good  as 
to  greet  Mother  Jensen  from  me. 

Bolette  {in  a  low  voice  shaking  her  by  the  arm).  Hilda! 
you  ill-behaved  girl!  Are  you  gone  mad?  He  might 
easily  have  heard  you. 

Hilda.  Pshaw  !     Do  you  think  I  care  about  that. 

Bolette  {looting  to  the  right).  Here  comes  papa.  (Dr. 
Wangel  in  a  traveling  suit  and  unth  a  small  handbag,  comes 
up  from  the  foot  path.) 

Wangel.  Here  I  am  again  little  girls.  {He  comes  up 
the  path  on  the  right.) 

•Bolette  {goes  down  into  the  garden  to  meet  him).  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  come. 

Hilda  {also  going  down  to  him).  Have  you  done  with 
going  out  for  the  whole  day  now  father  ? 

Wangel.  Oh,  no.  I  must  go  down  to  the  office  in  an 
hour  or  so.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  whether  Arnholm 
is  come  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  he  came  last  night;  he  is  at  the  hotel; 
we  sent  to  inquire. 

Wangel.  Then  you  have  not  yet  seen  him  ? 

Bolette.  No.  But  he  will  certainly  call  on  us  this 
morning. 

Wangel.  Yes;  that  he  quite  certainly  will. 

Hilda  {pulling  him).  Now,  father,  you  must  look 
about  you. 
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Wangel  (looking  up  at  the  veranda).  Ah,  I  see  well 
enough,  child;  you  have  made  it  quite  gay. 

Bolette.  Do  not  you  think  we  have  made  it  pretty  ? 

Wangel,  Indeed,  I  must  say  you  have.  Are  we — 
are  we  alone  in  the  house  now  ? 

Hilda.  Yes;  she  is  gone. 

Bolette  {interrupting  her).  Mamma  is  gone  to  bathe. 

Wangel  (looks  kindly  at  Bolette  and  pats  her  on  the 
head;  then  he  says  with  some  hesitation).  Listen,  children. 
Will  you  have  all  this  remain  so  all  day  ?  And  the 
flag  hoisted  all  day,  too  ? 

Hilda.  Oh,  you  might  be  sure  of  that,  papa. 

Wangel.  H'm — well — but  are  you 

Bolette  (looking  at  him  and  nodding).  You  may  make 
believe  that  we  have  done  all  this  for  Professor  Arn- 
holm's  sake.  When  such  a  good  friend  comes  for  the 
first  time  to  greet  you 

Hilda  (smiling  and  nudging  him).  Think — he  who  was 
Bolette's  teacher,  father ! 

Wangel  (with  a  faint  smile).  You  two  are  really  a  pair 
of  hussies.  Well,  Heaven  knows — it  is,  after  all,  quite 
natural  that  we  should  remember  her  who  is  no  more 
among  us.  But  at  the  same  time — here,  Hilda  (he 
gives  her  the  traveling  bag).  Go  down  to  the  office  with 
that.  No,  my  children,  I  do  not  like  all  this.  It  is 
overdoing  it,  you  understand.  That  we  should  do  this 
every  year Well,  what  is  to  be  said?  It  can,  per- 
haps, not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Hilda  (is  about  to  go  down  the  garden  to  the  left  with  the 
bag,  but  stands  still,  turns  round  and  points  with  her  hand). 
See,  some  gentlemen  are  coming  from  out  yonder. 
That  must  certainly  be  the  professor. 
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Bolettb  (looking  out).  That  is  the  professor.  Well, 
that  is  a  good  joke.  Do  you  think  that  middle-aged 
man  is  Arnholm. 

Wangel.  Wait  a  minute,  child.  If  I  may  trust  my 
senses — is  it  not  he  ?  Certainly,  certainly  it  is. 

Bolbtte  (gazing  in  silent  astonishment).  Yes,  good 
Heavens !    I  believe  it  is. 

Professor  Arnholm  in  an  elegant  morning  suit,  with  gold 
spectacles  and  a  light  cane,  comes  up  the  path  from  the 
left.  He  seems  somewhat  over-fatigued,  looks  round 
the  garden,  greets  them  in  a  friendly  fashion  and  comes 
in  through  the  gate. 

Wangel  (meeting  him).  Welcome,  dear  Professor.  A 
hearty  welcome  back  to  the  old  place. 

Arnholm.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Dr.  Wangel.  A 
thousand  thanks.  (They  shake  hands  and  come  together 
across  the  garden.) 

Arnholm.  And  there  are  the  girls  (he  holds  out  hu 
hands  as  he  looks  at  them).  I  should  hardly  have  known 
them  again. 

Wanqel.  No,  that  I  can  well  believe. 

Arnholm.  And  yet  —  Bolette  perhaps.  Yes  —  I 
should  have  recognized  Bolette. 

Wangel.  Scarcely,  I  think.    It  must  be  eight  or  nine 

years  since  you  saw  her .    Oh  yes,  there  have  been 

many  and  great  changes  here  in  that  time. 

Arnholm  (looking  about  him).  I  fancy  not  so  very  many. 
Excepting  that  the  trees  are  very  much  grown  —  and 
that  your  arbor  has  been  made 

Wangel.  Oh,  outside  this  garden  too 
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Abnholm  (smiling).  Also,  of  course,  that  you  now 
have  two  grown  up  and  marriageable  daughters. 

Wangel.  Oh,  only  one  of  them  is  marriageable. 

Hilda  (aside).  Nay,  only  listen  to  papa. 

Wangel.  But  now,  what  do  you  think  of  sitting 
a  while  on  the  veranda.  It  is  cooler  than  this.  Pray 
come. 

Abnholm.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  doctor.  (They 
go  %ip  ;  Wangel  offers  Abnholm  the  rocking-chair.) 

Wangel.  There.  Now  you  shall  sit  there  quite 
quietly  and  rest  yourself;  for  you  really  look  some- 
what tired  after  your  journey. 

Abnholm.  Oh,  that  is  nothing.  Here,  amid  these 
surroundings 

Bolette  (to  Wangel).  Shall  I  bring  a  little  syrup  and 
soda-water  into  the  garden-room  ?  It  will  soon  be  too 
hot  out  here. 

Wangel.  Ayo,  do  so  my  child.  Let  us  have  some 
soda-water  and  syrup.  And  a  little  cognac,  too,  perhaps. 

Bolette.  What,  cognac  as  well? 

Wangel.  Only  a  little.    In  case  it  should  be  wanted. 

Bolette.  Yes,  very  well.  Hilda,  go  down  to  the 
office  with  that  bag.  (Bolette  goes  into  the  house,  shut- 
ting the  door  after  her.  Hilda  takes  up  the  bag  and  goes 
off  through  the  garden  behind  the  house,  to  the  left.) 

Abnholm  (whose  eyes  have  followed  Bolette).  That  is 
really  a — those  are  really  two  beautiful  girls  who  have 
grown  up  for  you. 

Wangel  (seating  himself).  Yes;  do  not  you  think  so ! 

Abnholm.  Bolette  is  quite  remarkable  —  and  Hilda, 
too.    But  you,  my  dear  doctor — do  you  think  of 
remaining  here  all  your  life  ? 
2 
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Wangel.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  quite  certain.  "  Here  born 
and  here  buried,"  as  the  saying  goes.  Here  have  I 
lived  in  perfect  happiness  with  her  who  is  now  gone 
from  us — her  whom  you  knew  when  you  were  here 
before,  Arnholm. 

Arnholm.  Yes,  yes. 

Wangel.  And  here  I  still  live,  just  as  happily,  with 
her  who  now  fills  her  place.  Oh,  I  may  say  that 
throughout  a  long  life  Fate  has  been  very  good  to 
me. 

Arnholm.  But  you  have  no  children  by  your  second 
marriage  ? 

Wangel.  We  had  a  little  boy — two  years  and  a  half 
ago.  But  we  did  not  keep  him  long;  he  died  when  he 
was  four  or  five  months  old. 

Arnholm.  And  is  your  wife  not  at  home  to-day  ? 

Wangel.  Oh,  yes;  she  must  soon  come  in.  She  is 
down  at  the  baths.  She  goes  every  day  at  this  hour, 
whatever  the  weather. 

Arnholm.  Is  she  ailing,  then? 

Wangel.  Not  to  say  ailing,  exactly,  though  she  has 
certainly  been  very  nervous  these  few  years  past.  At 
times,  that  is  to  say.  I  can  not  exactly  make  out  what 
is  to  be  done  with  her.  But  this  bathing  in  the  sea  is 
life  and  delight  to  her,  you  see. 

Arnholm.  I  remember  that  of  old. 

Wangel  (with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile).  To  be  sure. 
You  knew  Ellida  at  the  time  when  you  rere  teaching 
inSkjoldvik? 

Arnholm.  Of  course.  She  often  came  on  a  visit  to 
the  parsonage ;  and  I  met  her,  too,  frequently,  when 
I  was  out  at  the  lighthouse  where  her  father  lived. 
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Wangel.  Her  life  there,  as  you  may  believe,  has  set 
his  deep  marks  on  her.  The  people  in  the  town  here 
can  not  understand  her  at  all.  They  call  her  the  Lady 
from  the  Sea 

Arnholm.  Do  they  ? 

Wangel.  They  do.  So  you  see —  Talk  to  her  of  the 
old  days,  dear  Arnholm  ;  that  will  do  her  heart  good. 

Arnholm  (looking  at  him  doubtfully).  Have  you  any 
particular  reason  for  thinking  that  ? 

Wangel.  Yes;  certainly  I  have. 

Ellida's   voice  is  heard  coming  uj)  from  the  garden  to 
the  right. 

Ellida.     Is  that  you  Wangel  ? 
Wangel  (rising).    Yes,  dear. 

Ellida  Wangel  ivearing  a  large,  loose  wrapper  and  with 
wet  hair  hanging  ouer  her  shoulders  comes  from  among 
the  trees  by  the  arbor.    Professor  Arnholm  rises. 

Wangel  (smiles  and  holds  out  his  hands  to  her).  Well, 
here  is  our  mermaid. 

Ellida  (goes  eagerly  up  to  the  veranda  and  seizes  his 
hands).  Thank  God  that  I  see  you  again.  When  did 
you  come  ? 

Wangel.  But  just  now;  a  short  time  since  (pointing 
to  Arnholm).  But  will  you  not  greet  an  old  acquaint- 
ance? 

Ellida  (offering  her  hand  to  Arnholm).  So  here  you 
are?  Welcome.  And  excuse  me  for  not  being  at 
home 

Arnholm.     Oh,  I  beg Make  no  ceremony. 

Wangel.    Was  the  water  nice  and  fresh,  to-day  ? 
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Ellida.  Fresh !  Good  Heavens !  The  water  is  never 
fresh  here;  so  lukewarm  and  so  dull.  Ugh!  The 
water  is  sick  here  in  the  fiords. 

Arnholm.     Sick  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  sick.  And  I  believe  it  makes  me  sick 
too. 

Wangel  (smiling).  Well,  you  recommend  the  bathing 
place,  I  must  say. 

Arnholm.  I  rather  believe  that  you,  Mrs.  Wangel, 
have  a  peculiar  affinity  both  to  the  sea  and  to  all  that 
belongs  to  it. 

Ellida.  Yes,  perhaps  so.  I  almost  believe  it  myself. 
But  see  how  festal  the  girls  have  made  everything  in 
your  honor. 

Wangel  (embarrassed).  H'm (He  looks  at  his 

watch.)    I  must  very  soon 

Arnholm.  Was  it  really  in  my  honor  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  that  you  may  be  quite  sure.  Wo  do 
not  do  such  things  every  day.  Ugh!  How  fright- 
fully hot  it  is  here  under  this  awning.  (She  goes  down 
into  the  garden.)  Come  here.  Here  at  any  rate  there 
is  a  breath  of  air.     (She  sits  down  in  the  arbor.) 

Arnholm  (following  her).  I  fancied  the  air  felt  quite 
fresh  here. 

Ellida.  Yes,  to  you  who  are  accustomed  to  the  stuffy 
atmosphere  of  a  big  town.  It  is  perfectly  frightful  in 
summer  time,  I  have  heard. 

Wangel  (about  to  go  down  into  the  garden).  My  dear 
Ellida,  now  will  you  do  what  you  can  to  entertain  our 
good  friend  for  an  hour 

Ellida.  Have  you  business  to  attend  to? 

Wangel.  Yes,  I  must  go  down  to  the  office  and  then 
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I  must  change  my  dress  a  little!  But  I  shall  not  be 
away  long. 

Arnholm  (sitting  down  in  the  arbor).  Do  not  hurry, 
dear  doctor.  Your  wife  and  I  shall  have  enough  to 
talk  over  to  pass  the  time. 

Wangel  (nodding).  Oh,  yes,  of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 

Well,  till  we  meet  again (He  goes  out  of  the  garden 

to  the  left). 

Ellida  (after  a  short  silence).  Do  not  you  think  it  is 
pleasant  here? 

Arnholm.  I  find  it  very  pleasant  here  now. 

Ellida.  This  summer-house  is  called  my  summer- 
house,  for  it  was  I  who  had  it  put  up  —  or  rather 
Wangel,  to  please  me. 

Arnholm.  And  here  you  are  wont  to  sit? 

Ellida.  Tes;  I  sit  here  most  of  the  day. 

Arnholm.  And  the  girls  as  well  ? 

Ellida.  No;  the  girls  —  they  stay  in  the  veranda. 

Arnholm.   And  Wangel  himself  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  Wangel  goes  to  and  fro.  Sometimes  he 
is  here  with  me,  and  sometimes  with  them. 

Arnholm.  Is  it  you  who  like  to  have  it  so  ? 

Ellida.  I  believe  that  all  parties  find  this  arrange- 
ment best.  We  can  speak  across  to  each  other  — 
when  we  happen  to  have  anything  to  say. 

Arnholm  (after  thinking  a  little  while).  When  I  last 
traveled  your  way  —  out  at  Skjoldvik,  I  mean  —  h'm  — 
that  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Ellida.  It  is  at  least  ten  years  since  you  were  there 
with  us. 

Arnholm.  Yes;  about  that  But  after  that  I  remem- 
ber you  at  the  lighthouse.      "  Little  heathen/'  as  the 
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old  priest  used  to  call  you,  because,  as  they  said,  your 
father  had  had  you  baptized  by  the  name  of  a  ship 
and  not  by  a  Christian  woman's  name. 

Ellida.  And  what  if  he  did  ? 

Arnholm.  How  little  did  I  think  then  that  I  should 
see  you  again  here  as  Mrs.  Wangel. 

Ellida.  No.  At  that  time  Wangel  was  not  yet  — 
at  that  time  the  girl's  first  mother  was  still  alive  —  their 
real  mother,  I  should  say. 

Arnholm.  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  But  even  if  it  had 
not  been  so  —  even  if  he  had  been  free  —  I  should 
never  have  thought  that  it  would  come  about. 

Ellida.  Nor  I  neither.  Never  in  the  world  —  at  that 
time. 

Arnholm.  Wangel  is  so  worthy,  so  respected,  so 
thoroughly  good,  and  so  kind  to  every  one. 

Ellida  (heartily).  Yes,  indeed. 

Arnholm.  But  he  must  be  as  unlike  you,  I  should 
have  thought,  as  east  and  west. 

Ellida.  There  you  are  in  the  right.    He  certainly  is. 

Arnholm.  Well,  but  how  then  did  it  come  about? 
How  did  it  happen  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  my  dear  Arnholm,  you  must  not  question 
me  on  that  point.  I  should  not  be  able  to  explain  to 
you.  And  even  if  I  could,  you  would  never  be  able  to 
understand  or  enter  into  it  in  the  very  least. 

Arnholm.  Indeed !  (in  a  lower  tone).  Have  you  ever 
confided  to  your  husband  anything  about  me  ?  I  mean, 
of  course,  about  the  ineffectual  step — to  which  I,  once 
upon  a  time,  let  myself  be  carried  away. 

Ellida.  No.  Can  you  think  it  ?  Not  a  word  have  I 
breathed  to  him  of —  of  what  you  allude  to. 
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Arnholm.  I  am  glad  of  that.  For  I  felt  a  little  awk- 
ward at  thinking  that  perhaps 

Ellida.  You  need  never  feel  that  I  have  only  told 
him  —  as  is  true  —  that  you  were  greatly  attached  to 
me,  and  that  you  were  the  truest  and  best  friend  I 
ever  had. 

Arnholm.  Thank  you  for  that.  But  tell  me  now  — 
why  did  you  never  write  to  me  after  I  left. 

Ellida.  I  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  make  you  angry 
to  have  any  news  of  one  who — who  could  not  meet 
you  in  the  way  which  you  had  wished.  It  wae  like 
reopening  a  painful  affair,  I  fancied. 

Arnholm.  Well  —  yes,  yes.  You  were  right  there, 
perhaps. 

Ellida,  But  why  did  you  never  write? 

Arnholm  (looking  at  her  with  a  half -reproachful  smile), 
I  ?  Could  I  make  the  beginning  ?  And  I  be  suspected 
of  wanting  to  try  again  after  such  a  rejection  as  I  had 
experienced. 

Ellida.  Oh  no;  that  I  can  not  imagine.  Have  you 
never  since  thought  of  some  one  else  to  marry  ? 

Arnholm.  Never.  I  have  remained  faithful  to  my 
memories. 

Ellida  (half  in  jest).  Oh  why?  Let  the  sad  old 
memories  go.  You  really  should  rather  think  of 
becoming  a  happy  husband,  it  seems  to  me. 

Arnholm.     Then   I     must    make    haste    about    it 

Mrs.    Wangel Kemember  —  I    am    already    past 

seven  and  thirty  ;  I  say  it  with  regret. 

Ellida.  Well,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hurry 
the  matter.  (She  is  silent  for  a  time  and  then  says  gravely 
and  softly).  Listen,  my  dear  Arnholm.     I  will  tell  you 
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a  thing  which  I  could  not  have  told  you  at  the  time  if 
m y  life  had  depended  on  it. 

Arnholm.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Ellida.  That  when  you  took  that  vain  step,  as  you 
said  just  now,  I  could  not  answer  you  otherwise  than 
as  I  did. 

Arnholm.  I  knew  thai  You  had  nothing  to  give  me 
but  your  friendship.  I  always  knew  that. 

Ellida.  But  you  did  not  know  that  all  my  heart  and 
all  my  thoughts  were  at  that  time  elsewhere. 

Arnholm.  At  that  time  ? 

Ellida.  Yes. 

Arnholm.  But  it  is  impossible.  You  are  mistaking 
the  time.    I  hardly  think  you  knew  Wangel  then. 

Ellida.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Wangel. 

Arnholm.  Not  Wangel?  But  in  those  days — at 
Skjoldvik —  I  remember  not  a  single  man  there 
whom  I  could  think  of  as  likely  to  attract  and  attach 
you. 

Ellida.  No,  no.  That  I  can  well  believe.  For  it 
was  such  a  perfectly  crazy  thing  altogether. 

Arnholm.  But  let  me  know  more  about  this  affair. 

Ellida.  Oh,  it  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  was 
at  that  time  engaged.     And  now  you  know  all? 

Arnholm.  If  you  had  not  been  engaged  then? 

Ellida.  Wbat  then  ? 

Arnholm.  Then  would  your  answer  to  my  letter  have 
been  a  different  one  ? 

Ellida.  How  can  I  tell  ?  When  Wangel  came,  my 
answer  was  different. 

Arnholm.  What  object  have  you  now  in  telling  me 
that  you  were  then  engaged? 
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Ellida  (rising  as  if  alarmed  and  uneasy).  I  must  have 
»ome  one  to  confide  in.    No,  no,  remain  seated. 

Abnholm.  Your  husband  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter  ? 

Ellida.  I  told  him  from  the  first  that  my  heart  had 
long  ago  been  given  to  another.  But  he  did  not  ask 
to  know  more,  and  we  have  never  alluded  to  it  since. 
It  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  madness,  and  so  it  imme- 
diately came  to  nothing.     That  is  to  say,  in  a  way. 

Abnholm  (rising).  Only  in  a  way?    Not  altogether? 

Ellida.  Yes,  yes;  of  course.  Oh,  dear,  kind  Arn- 
holm,  it  is  really  not  as  you  think;  it  is  a  thing  I  can 
not  explain.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  explain  to 
you.  You  would  only  conclude  that  I  was  ill,  or  that 
I  was  quite  mad. 

Abnholm.  My  dear  lady,  you  must  and  shall  tell  me 
the  whole  truth. 

Ellida.  Well,  then,  I  will  try.  First  I  will  explain 
to  you  as  a  sensible  man  that  —  (she  looks  up  and  breaks 
off)  wait  till  later.     Here  comes  a  visitor. 

Lyngstband  (comes  into  the  garden  from  the  path  from  the 
left ;  he  has  a  flower  in  his  button  hole,  and  carries  a 
beautiful,  large  bouquet  wrapped  in  paper  and  tied 
with  rwbon.    He  stands  hesitating  by  the  veranda). 

Ellida  (from  the  summer-house).  Are  you  looking 
for  the  girls,  Mr.  Lyngstrand  ? 

Lyngstband  (turning  round).  Oh,  you  are  here.  Mrs. 
Wangle?  (He  bows  and  goes  towards  her.)  No.  It  is 
not  that  —  not  the  young  ladies,  but  yourself,  Mrs. 
Wan  gel.    You  gave  me  leave  to  call  upon  you 

Ellida.  Yes,  certainly  I  did.   You  are  always  welcome. 
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Lyngstrand.  Many  thanks.  And  as  it  falls  out  so 
fortunately  that  there  is  a  festival  in  the  house 
to-day 

Ellida.  Why !     How  did  you  know  of  it  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Ah,  ha !  I  was  delighted  to  make  so 
free  as  to  offer  this  to  Mrs.  Wangel.  {He  bows  low  and 
holds  out  the  bouquet.) 

Ellida  (smiling).  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Lyngstrand 
would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  if  you  gave  the 
flowers  to  Professor  Arnholm  himself?  For  it  is  he 
properly  speaking  who 

Lyngstrand  (looking  puzzled  at  them  both).  Excuse  me, 
but  I  do  not  know  this  gentleman.  It  was  merely  — 
I  came  in  honor  of  your  birthday,  Mrs.  Wangel. 

Ellida.  My  birthday?  You  have  made  some  mis- 
take, Mr.  Lyngstrand.  It  is  no  one's  birthday  in  the 
house  to-day. 

Lyngstrand  (smiling  feebly).  Oh,  I  know  better.  But 
I  did  not  suppose  that  it  could  be  a  secret. 

Ellida.  What  is  it  that  you  know  ? 

Lyngstrand.  That  it  is  your  birthday. 

Ellida.  Mine? 

Arnholm  (looking  inquiringly  at  her).  To-day?  No* 
certainly  not;  no. 

Ellida  (to  Lyngstrand).  How  did  you  hit  on  that 
notion? 

Lyngstrand.  It  was  Miss  Hilda  who  betrayed  the 
fact.  I  was  in  here  before  to-day,  and  asked  the  young 
ladies  why  all  this  splendor  of  flowers,  and  a  flag 

Ellida.  Yes,  and  then? 

Lyngstrand.  And  Miss  Hilda  replied  that  it  was  for 
her  mother's  birthday. 
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Ellida.  Their  mother's.     Oh,  indeed ! 

Abnholm.  Aha!  {He  and  Ellida  look  meaningly  at 
each  other.)  Well,  since  the  young  gentleman  knows 
it,  Mrs.  Wangel 

Ellida  (to  Lyngstrand).  Yes,  since  in  short  you 
know  it 

Lyngstband  (again  offering  the  bouquet).  May  I  be 
allowed  to  congratulate 

Ellida  (taking  the  flowers).  Thank  you  so  very  much. 
Pray  sit  down  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Lyngstrand.  (Ellida, 
Abnholm  and  Lyngstrand  sit  down  in  the  arbor.)  This 
matter  —  my  birthday — ought  to  have  been  kept  a 
secret,  professor. 

Abnholm.  It  certainly  should.  It  should  not  have 
been  revealed  to  the  uninitiated. 

Ellida  (laying  the  bouquet  on  the  table).  No,  just  so. 
Not  to  the  uninitiated. 

Lyngstband.  I  assure  you  I  will  not  mention  it  to  any 
living  soul. 

Ellida.  Oh !  that  is  not  what  I  meant.  But  how  are 
you  now  ?    I  fancy  you  look  better  than  you  did. 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  I  think  that  I  am  going  on  very 
well.  And  next  year,  when  perhaps  I  may  go  to  the 
south 

Ellida.  Ah,  you  told  the  girls  that  was  your  inten- 
tion. 

Lyngstband.  Yes.  In  Bergen  I  have  a  patron  who 
protects  me,  and  he  has  promised  to  help  me  next 
year. 

Ellida.  How  did  you  come  across  him  ? 

Lyngstband.  It  came  about  in  the  most  fortunate 
way.     I  once  sailed  in  one  of  his  ships 
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Ellida.  Did  you?    Did  you  like  the  sea ? 

Lyngstrand.  No;  not  in  the  least  But  my  mother 
was  just  dead,  and  my  father  would  not  keep  me  at 
home  any  longer.  So  I  had  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea.  We 
were  wrecked  in  the  English  Channel  on  the  return 
voyage,  and  that  was  good  luck  for  me. 

Abnholm.  How  was  that,  pray  ? 

Lyngstrand.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  shipwreck 
that  I  fell  ill.  It  fell  on  my  chest;  I  was  so  long  in 
the  cold  water  before  I  was  saved;  and  so  I  had  to 
give  up  the  sea.    It  was  the  greatest  good  fortune. 

Arnholm.  Indeed  ?    Do  you  think  so  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes.  My  complaint  is  not  at  all  danger- 
ous, and  now  I  can  be  a  sculptor,  which  I  like  above  all 
things.  Only  think  —  to  make  models  in  exquisite 
clay  which  yields  so  deliciously  under  your  fingers ! 

Ellida.  And  what  do  you  model,  then?  Mer- 
men, perhaps,  or  mermaids?  Or  perhaps  some  old 
Viking 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  nothing  of  that  kind  as  yet.  As 
soon  as  I  can,  I  shall  try  to  do  some  great  work  —  a 
group. 

Ellida.  To  be  sure;  but  what  is  the  group  to 
represent? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  it  should  be  something  which  I 
myself  have  seen. 

Arnholm.  Yes,  certainly.    Stick  to  that. 

Ellida.  But  what  is  the  something  to  be? 

Lyngstrand.  Well,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  a 
young  seaman's  betrothed,  lying  asleep  in  strange 
unrest  and  dreaming.  I  believe  I  can  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  seen  that  she  is  dreaming. 
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Arnholm.  Is  that  to  be  all? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  there  will  be  another  figure. 
Another  figure  is  needed.  It  will  be  her  lover,  to 
whom  she  has  been  faithless  while  he  was  away.  And 
he  has  been  drowned  at  sea. 

Arnholm.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Ellida.  He  is  drowned. 

Lyngstrand.  Yes;  drowned  at  sea.  But  this  is  the 
marvel  —  that  he  comes  home  nevertheless.  It  is  at 
night,  and  he  stands  by  the  bed  and  looks  at  her.  He 
is  to  be  dripping  wet,  as  if  he  had  just  been  pulled 
out  of  the  water. 

Ellida  {leaning  back  in  her  chair).  That  is  a  very 
strange  thing  (xhe  closes  her  eyes).  Oh,  I  can  see  it 
quite  plainly  and  living. 

Arnholm.  But  in  heaven's  name,  Mr —  Mr .     You 

said  just  now  that  it  should  be  something  you  had 
seen. 

Lyngstrand.  "Well  —  and  I  have  seen  that In  a 

way,  that  is  to  say. 

Arnholm.  Seen  a  dead  man  to 

Lyngstrand.  Well,  yes.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
seen  it  exactly.  I  have  known  it  by  imagination,  you 
understand.     But  all  the  same 

Ellida  (eager  and  excited).  Tell  me  everything  that 
you  know  and  can.     I  must  know  all  about  it. 

Arnholm  (smiling).  Yes,  it  will  exactly  suit  you. 
Anything  with  the  flavor  of  the  sea  in  it 

Ellida.  How  did  it  all  happen,  Mr.  Lyngstrand? 

Lyngstrand.  Why,  at  the  time  when  we  were  home- 
ward bound  on  board  a  brig  from  a  town  called  Halifax, 
we  left  a  seaman  behind  in  the  hospital  there,  so  we 
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took  an  American  on  board  in  his  place.  The  new 
sailor 

Ellida.    The  American  ? 

Lyngsteand.  Yes;  he  one  day  borrowed  of  our  cap- 
tain a  pile  of  old  newspapers  which  he  was  everlastingly 
reading,  for  he  wanted  to  learn  Norwegian,  he  said. 

Ellida.    Indeed?    Well 

Lyngsteand.  It  was  one  evening,  in  gloomy  and 
overcast  weather.  Every  one  was  on  deck  excepting 
the  American  and  I  myself.  He  had  damaged  one  of 
his  feet  so  that  he  could  not  use  it,  and  I  also  was 
ailing  and  lay  in  my  hammock.  Well,  there  he  sat  by 
the  port-hole,  and  read  out  of  the  old  papers 

Ellida.     Well!     Well! 

Lyngsteand.  But  even  while  he  sat  I  could  hear  him 
growling  to  himself,  as  it  were;  and  as  I  looked  at  him 
I  saw  his  face  grow  as  white  as  chalk.  And  he  crushed 
and  crumpled  the  paper,  and  tore  it  into  a  thousand 
bits.     But  he  did  it  all  very  quietly. 

Ellida.  Did  he  say  nothing  at  all;  did  he  not  speak? 

Lyngsteand.  Not  a  word.  But  presently  he  said,  as 
if  to  himself,  "Married  —  to  another  man  —  while  I 
was  far  away." 

Ellida  (closing  her  eyes  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice). 
He  said  that  ? 

Lyngsteand.  Tes.  And  only  think,  he  said  it  in  good 
Norwegian.  He  must  have  had  a  great  talent  for 
foreign  languages —  that  man. 

Ellida.    And  what  next;  what  happened  afterwards? 

Lyngsteand.  Well  the  most  wonderful  thing,  which 
I  shall  never  forget  while  I  live.  He  went  on  in  a  low 
voice.     "But  mine  she  is,  and  mine  she  shall  be;  and 
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she  shall  follow  me.  I  will  go  home  and  fetch  her,  a 
drowned  man  out  of  the  dark  waves." 

Ellida  (pours  herself  out  a  glass  of  water.  Her  hand 
shakes).    Pugh !     How  oppressive  the  heat  is  to-day. 

Lyngstrand.  And  this  he  said  with  such  strength 
and  will,  that  I  thought  he  must  be  the  man  to  do  it  too. 

Ellida.  Do  you  know  anything  more?  What  became 
of  the  man  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  he  is  certainly  no  longer  living. 

Ellida  (hastily).  Why  do  you  believe  that  ? 

Lyngstrand.  We  were  wrecked  soon  after  in  the 
channel  —  I  had  got  down  into  the  long-boat  with 
the  captain  and  five  others.  The  steersman  was  in  the 
smaller  boat,  and  with  him  the  American  and  another 
man. 

Ellida.  And  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Nothing  whatever.  My  patron  wrote 
of  it  just  lately  again  in  a  letter.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
shall  take  great  delight  in  making  a  work  of  art  of  it. 
I  can  see  the  sailor's  faithless  love  so  living  before  my 
eyes,  and  the  avenger,  who  is  drowned,  and  who,  never- 
theless, comes  home^  from  sea  —  I  can  see  them  both 
quite  clearly. 

Ellida.  So  can  I  (she  rises).  Come,  let  us  go  indoors; 
or  rather  go  down  to  Wangel.  I  fancy  it  is  dreadfully 
hot  here.     (She  goes  out  of  the  arbor.) 

Lyngstrand  (rising  when  she  does).  I,  for  my  part, 
must  take  my  leave.  I  only  meant  to  pay  a  short  visit 
in  honor  of  your  birthday. 

Ellida.  Well — as  you  will.  (Gives  him  her  hand.) 
Good-by,  and  thank  you  for  the  flowers. 

Lyngstrand  (bows  and  goes  out  through  the  gate  to  the  left). 
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Arnholm  {stands  up  and  walks  on  with  Ellida).  I  see 
that  the  story  went  to  your  heart,  dear  Mrs.  WangeL 

Ellida.  Oh,  yes,  you  may  well  say  that,  although 

Arnholm.  But  in  fact  it  is  nothing  else  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

Ellida  (looking  at  him  in  amazement).  Expected? 

Arnholm.  Yes ;  it  seems  so  to  me. 

Ellida.  To  be  expected  that  a  man  should  rise 
again  —  come  again  in  such  a  way ! 

Arnholm.  But  what  in  the  world Is  it  that  half- 
crazy  sculptor's  traveler's  tale  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  dear  Arnholm;  he  is  not  so  crazy  per- 
haps after  all. 

Arnholm.  Is  it  this  talk  about  a  dead  man  that  has 
disturbed  you  so  ?     And  I  who  believe  that 

Ellida.  What  did  you  believe  ? 

Arnholm.  I  naturally  believe  that  it  was  mere  acting 
on  your  part.  That  you  sat  here  in  misery  because 
you  were  an  intruder  at  this  secretly-kept  family 
festival;  because  your  husband  and  his  children  live  a 
life  in  their  memories,  in  which  you  have  no  part. 

Ellida.  Oh  no,  no.  That  must  be  as  it  may.  I  have 
no  right  to  expect  my  husband  to*  be  wholly  and  solely 
mine. 

Arnholm.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  have. 

Ellida.  Yes;  but  I  have  not,  that  is  the  fact.  I  too 
live  a  life  which  the  others  have  no  part  in. 

Arnholm.  You  (more  gently)  I  Am  I  to  understand 
you  ?    You  really  love  your  husband  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  indeed,  yes.  I  have  learned  to  love 
him  with  all  my  heart ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  so 
dreadful,  po  inexplicable,  so  inconceivable 
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Abnholm.  Now  you  must  confide  your  whole  and 
entire  trouble  to  me !     Will  you  not,  Mrs.  Wangel  ? 

Ellida.  I  can  not,  my  good  friend.  Not  now,  at  any 
rate.    Later  perhaps. 

Bolettb  comes  out  on  the  veranda  and  down  into   the 
garden. 

Bolette.  Here  comes  father  from  the  office.    Shall 
we  not  sit  all  together  in  the  garden-room  ? 
Ellida.  To  be  sure;  let  us  go  there. 

Wangel,  who  has  changed  his  dress,  comes  up  with  Hilda 
from  behind  the  house  on  the  left. 

Wangel.  Here  I  am,  you  see,  a  free  man.  Now  I 
should  enjoy  swallowing  a  good  cool  drink. 

Ellida.  Wait  a  little  (she  goes  to  the  arbor  and  fetches 
the  bouquet). 

Hilda.  Look,  oh,  look!  All  the  loveliest  flowers. 
Where  did  you  get  them  ? 

Ellida.  They  were  given  to  me  by  the  sculptor  Lyng- 
strand,  dear  Hilda. 

Hilda  (surprised).  Lyngstrand  ? 

Bolette  (uneasy).  Has  Lyngstrand  been  here — now, 
again  ? 

Ellida  (urith  a  faint  smile).  Yes;  he  came  to  bring 
these.     In  honor  of  a  birthday,  you  must  know. 

Bolette  (aside  to  Hilda).  Ah  ! 

Hilda  (mutters).  The  idiot.    » 

Wangel  (with  painful  bewilderment  to  Ellida).  H'm — 
yes — you  see — I  will  tell  you,  my  dear,  good,  sweet 

Ellida 

3 
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Ellida  (turning  away).  Come,  girls.  We  will  put  my 
flowers  in  water  with  the  rest.  (They  go  up  to  the 
veranda. .  Wangel  slowly  follows  them.) 

Bolette  (to  Hilda,  in  an  undertone).  Oh,  she  is  really 
a  good-natured  soul ! 

Hilda  (in  an  undertone,  looking  very  angry).  Insinu- 
ating creature !     It  is  only  affectation,  to  please  father. 

Wangel  (going  up  to  the  veranda  and  pressing  Ellida's 
hand).  Thank  you — thank  you  warmly  for  that,  Ellida. 

Ellida  (standing  with  the  jlower-jar).  What — should 
not  I,  too,  do  my  share  towards  decorating  for — foi 
mother's  birthday  ? 

Arnholm.  H'm.  (He  goes  up  to  Wangel  and  Ellida. 
Bolette  and  Hilda  remain  down  in  the  garden.) 


ACT  IL 

[Up  at  the  "  BeUevue,"  a  wooded  height  behind  the  town. 
A  little  way  off  are  a  belvedere  and  a  weather-cock. 
Large  stones  adapted  for  seats  lie  round  the  belvedere, 
and  in  the  foreground.  Far  away,  in  the  background, 
the  mouth  of  the  ford  is  seen,  with  islands  and  prom- 
ontories; the  open  sea  is  not  visible.  It  is  summer 
twilight,  with  a  clear  orange  sky  over  the  rocky  peaks 
far  into  the  distance.  A  song  in  five  voices  is  heard 
faintly  from  beyond,  to  the  right] 

[Young  people  from  the  town,  ladies  and  gentlemen  come  in 
couples  from  the  right  in  familiar  conversation,  past 
the  belvidere,  and  out  to  the  left.  Soon  after  Ballested 
comes  as  a  guide  to  a  party  of  foreign  tourists  and 
their  ladies.  He  is  loaded  with  shawls  and  traveling 
bags.] 

Ballested  (pointing  with  his  stick).  You  see,  gentle* 
men  and  ladies,  out  there  lies  another  hill.  That  we 
will  also  climb  and  then  descend.  (Hie  goes  on  in  Eng- 
lish, and  leads  the  party  of  to  the  left.) 

Hilda  comes  quickly  up  from  the  slope  on  the  right,  and 
stands  looking  back.  Soon  after  Bolette  comes  by  the 
same  path. 

Bolette.  But  why,  my  dear,  should  we  run  away 
from  Mr.  Lyngstrand? 

Hilda.  Because  I  can  not  endure  to  go  so  slowly  up 
hill.     Look  how  slowly  he  is  coming  after  us. 
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Bolette.  Ob,  but  you  know  how  delicate  he  is. 

Hilda.  Do  you  believe  that  he's  so  ill  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  certainly  I  believe  it. 

Hilda.  He  was  with  father  this  afternoon.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  father  thinks  of  him. 

Bolette.  Father  told  me  that  he  had  a  thickening  of 
the  lungs — or  something  of  the  kind.  He  will  not  live 
to  be  old,  father  said. 

Hilda.  No  !  Did  he  say  that?  Only  think!  that  is 
exactly  as  I  supposed. 

Bolette.  But  for  God's  sake,  you  must  not  show  that 
you  know  it ! 

Hilda.  Oh  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing. 
(More  gently.)    Look.     Hans  has  dragged  himself  up. 

Hans ! Do  not  you  fancy  that  you  can  see  by  his 

appearance  that  his  name  is  Hans  ? 

Bolette  (in  a  whisper).  Now  do  behave  yourself.  I 
advise  you  to  be  quiet. 

Lyngstrand  comes  up  the  hill  with  a  parasol  in  his  hand. 

Lyngstrand.  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  young 
ladies.     I  can  not  go  bo  fast  as  you  do. 

Hilda.  Have  you  got  a  parasol  now? 

Lyngstrand.  It  is  your  mother's.  She  said  I  might 
use  it  as  a  stick,  as  I  had  none  with  me. 

Bolette.  Are  they  still  below  ?  Father  and  the  others  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes.  Your  father  went  for  a  little  while 
into  the  refreshment-room,  and  the  others  are  sitting 
outside  to  hear  the  music.  But  they  are  coming  up 
presently,  your  mother  says. 

Hilda  (standing  to  look  at  him).  You  are  very  tired. 

Lyngstrand.  Yes.  I  almost  think  I  am,  as  it  were, 
somewhat  fatigued.     I  really  believe  I  will  sit  down 
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for  a  minute  or  two.  {He  sif^s  down  on  a  stone  in  the 
foreground.) 

Hilda  (standing  in  front  of  him).  Do  you  know  that 
presently  there  is  to  be  a  dance  at  the  Music  place? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes.  I  heard  that  there  was  some  talk 
of  it 

Hilda.  Do  you  take  any  pleasure  in  dancing  ? 

Bolette  (who  is  gathering  heather).  Oh,  Hilda,  let  Mr. 
Lyngstrand  get  his  breath. 

Lyngstrand  (to  Hilda).  Yes.  I  should  like  dancing 
very  much,  if  only  I  could  dance. 

Hilda.  Ah  !  Have  you  never  learnt,  then  ? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  that  I  never  have.  But  that  was 
not  what  I  meant  I  meant  that  my  chest  will  not 
allow  of  it 

Hilda.  That  injury  which  you  said  you  had  had? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes.     Because  of  that. 

Hilda.  Are  you  very  unhappy  because  you  had  that 
accident  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  no.  I  can  not  say  that,  either. 
(Smiling.)  For  I  believe  it  is  the  reason  why  every- 
body is  so  kind  and  friendly  and  good  natured  to  me. 

Hilda.  And  it  is  not  dangerous  ? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  not  in  the  least  dangerous.  That 
your  father  plainly  gave  me  to  understand. 

Hilda.  And  so  you  will  get  over  it  as  soon  as  you 
start  on  your  journey. 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  yes;  I  shall  get  over  it 

Bolette  (with  some  Jlowers).  Look,  Mr.  Lyngstrand, 
you  are  to  put  these  in  your  button-hole. 

Lyngstrand.  A  thousand  thanks.  That  is  really  too 
kind  of  you. 
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>  Hilda  (looking  over  the  edge).  They  are  coming  up  by 
the  path. 

Bolette  (also  looting  over).  If  only  they  know  where 
to  turn  off.     No;  they  are  going  wrong.     . 

Lyngstrand  (rising).  I  will  run  down  to  direct  them 
and  call  to  them. 

Hilda.  You  must  call  very  loud,  then. 

Bolette.  No;  it  is  not  worth  while.  You  will  only 
tire  yourself  again. 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  it  is  so  easy  to  go  down  hill.  (He 
goes  out  to  the  right.) 

Hilda.  Yes;  downhill — yes.  (She  looks  after  him.) 
Now  he  is  jumping.  He  never  thinks  that  he  has  to 
get  up  again. 

Bolette.    Poor  man  I 

Hilda.  If  Lyngstand  proposed  to  you,  would  you 
accept  him  ? 

Bolette.  Are  you  gone  mad  now  ? 

Hilda.  Oh,  I  mean,  of  course,  supposing  he  were  not 
ill.  And  supposing  he  were  not  likely  to  die  —  would 
you  accept  him  ? 

Bolette.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would 
have  him. 

Hilda.  No,  not  I.  He  has  no  money  —  nothing  at 
all.     He  has  not  even  enough  to  live  upon. 

Bolette.  Why  do  you  go  about  so  much  with  him  ? 

Hilda.  Oh,  I  only  do  so  because  he  is  so  ailing. 

Bolette.  I  have  certainly  not  observed  that  you  pity 
him  for  that. 

Hilda.  No,  nor  do  L     But  it  is  so  interesting. 

Bolette.  What  is  ? 

Hilda.    To  look  at  him  and  make  him  explain  that  it 
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is  not  serious.  And  that  he  is  going  to  travel  and 
become  an  artist  He  believes  it  all  so  firmly,  and  is 
so  intensely  happy  over  it  And  yet  it  will  never  come 
to  pass  —  never  in  this  world.  He  will  not  live  long 
enough.  It  seems  to  me  quite  exciting  to  think 
of  it 

Bolette.  Exciting ! 

Hilda.  Yes,  I  think  it  exciting.  I  allow  myself  that 
amusement. 

Bolette.  For  shame,  Hilda;  you  are  quite  a  horrid 
girl. 

Hilda.  So  I  may  be.  Who  cares  ?  (She  looks  down.) 
At  last!  Arnholm  is  not  good  at  climbing  hills. 
(Turning  round.)  I  tell  you  what  —  do  you  know  what 
I  discovered  about  Arnholm  at  dinner  ? 

Bolette.  What? 

Hilda.  Only  think,  his  hair  is  beginning  to  fall  off. 
Here  at  the  top  of  his  head. 

Bolette.  Oh,  nonsense !     That  certainly  is  not  true. 

Hilda.  It  is;  and  he  has  wrinkles  round  both  eyes. 
Heavens,  Bolette !  that  you  should  have  been  so  much 
in  love  with  him,  when  he  used  to  teach  you. 

Bolette  (smiling).  Ah,  can  you  conceive  of  it?  I 
remember  I  shed  tears  of  despair  because  he  had  said- 
that  he  thought  Bolette  an  ugly  name. 

Hilda.  "Yes;  think  of  that!  (She  again  peeps  over.) 
Well,  only  look!  Now  the  Lady  of  the  Sea  is  chat- 
tering to  him  —  not  to  father.  I  wonder  whether 
those  two  are  making  love  to  each  other. 

Bolette.  You  should  really  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
How  can  you  stand  there  and  say  such  things  about 
her  ?    Now,  when  she  is  so  good-natured  to  us. 
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Hilda.  To  be  sure!  Only  fancy  that  child!  No, 
no;  there  will  never  be  any  love  lost  between  us  and 
her.  She  does  not  get  on  with  us  in  any  way,  nor  we 
with  her  either.  God  knows  what  made  father  bring 
her  into  the  house.  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  were 
to  go  mad  one  fine  day. 

Bolette.  Mad!  What  should  make  you  think  of 
such  a  thing? 

Hilda.  Oh,  that  would  be  nothing  amazing.  Her 
mother  went  mad.     She  died  mad,  that  I  know. 

Bolette.  Well,  God  knows  what  you  do  not  poke 
your  nose  into.  But  hold  your  tongue  and  do  not  talk 
about  it.  Pray  be  discreet,  for  father's  sake.  Do  you 
hear,  Hilda? 

Wangel,  Ellida,   Arnholm   and    Lyngstrand  come  up 
from  the  right. 

Ellida  (pointing  off  the  stage  to  the  back).     There  it  lies. 

Arnholm.     Very  true.     It  must  be  in  that  direction. 

Ellida.     There  lies  the  sea. 

Bolette  (to  Arnholm).  Don't  you  think  it  very  pretty 
up  here? 

Arnholm.  It  is  grand,  it  seems  to  me.  A  magnifi- 
cent prospect. 

Wangel.  Yes.  Have  you  never  been  up  here 
'  before  ? 

Arnholm.  No,  never.  In  my  time  I  believe  it  was 
hardly  accessible;  there  was  no  footpath  up. 

Wangel.  Nor  any  open  place  cleared.  All  that  was 
done  last  year. 

Bolette.  Over  there  by  Lodskollen  the  view  is  even 
grander. 
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Wangel.     Shall  we  go  there,  Ellida? 

Ellida  (seating  herself  on  a  stone  to  the  right).  Thank 
you,  not  I.  But  the  others  can  go.  I  will  sit  here 
meanwhile. 

Wangel.  Yes,  and  I  will  stay  here  with  you.  The 
girls  may  take  Arnholm  round. 

Bolette.  Would  you  like  to  come  with  us,  Mr. 
Arnholm  ? 

Arnholm.  Jes,  with  great  pleasure.  Is  there  a  good 
path? 

Bolette.  Oh,  yes.     There  is  a  good  wide  path. 

Hilda.  The  path  is  quite  wide  enough  for  two  people 
to  walk  arm  in  arm. 

Arnholm  (in  jest).  Are  we  to  believe  that,  little  Miss 
Hilda  ?    (To  Bolette. )    Shall  we  two  put  it  to  the  test ? 

Bolette  (suppressing  a  smile).  I  am  willing;  let  us 
try.     (They  go  off  to  the  left,  arm  in  arm.) 

Hilda  (to  Lyngstrand).  Shall  we  go,  too  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Arm  in  arm  ? 

Hilda.  Well,  why  not  ?    I  am  willing. 

Lyngstrand  (gives  her  his  arm,  smiling  with  pleasure). 
This  is  a  really  comical  amusement. 

Hilda.  Comical ! 

Lyngstrand.  It  looks  exactly  as  if  we  were  engaged. 

Hilda.  You  certainly  can  never  have  walked  arm  in 
arm  with  a  lady  before,  Mr.  Lyngstrand.  ( They  go  off 
to  the  left.) 

Wangel  (watching  them  from  the  hill  top).  Dear  Ellida, 
now  that  we  are  alone  for  a  little  while 

Ellida.  Yes,  come  and  sit  down  by  me. 

Wangel  (sitting  down).  Here  it  is  fresh  and  quiet 
Now  we  can  have  a  little  talk. 
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Elxida.  What  about? 

Wangel.  About  you  and  our  relation  to  each  other, 
Ellida.     I  see  that  things  can  not  remain  as  they  are. 

Ellida.  What  can  happen  to  change  them,  do  you 
think? 

Wangel.  Perfect  confidence,  my  dear.  Our  life  in 
common  —  as  it  used  to  be. 

Ellida.  Oh !  if  it  were  only  possible.  But  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

Wangel.  I  believe  I  understand  you.  l?rom  certain 
expressions  which  you  have  let  fall  now  and  then,  I 
think  so. 

Ellida  {vehemently).  That  you  do  not.  Do  not  say 
that  you  understand 

Wangel.  Indeed  I  do.  Yours  is  an  honest  nature, 
Ellida.     You  have  a  faithful  soul 

Ellida.  Yes,  that  I  have 

Wangel.  Any  relationship  in  which  you  can  feel 
yourself  at  ease  and  happy  must  be  one  of  complete 
and  entire  confidence. 

Ellida  (looks  at  him  anxiously).  Well,  what  then  ? 

Wangel.  You  were  not  born  to  be  a  man's  second 
wife. 

Ellida.  What  has  brought  you  to  that  conclusion? 

Wangel.  It  has  often  flashed  through  my  mind  as  a 
suspicion.  To-day  it  came  upon  me  as  certainty.  The 
girl's  memorial  festival  —  in  me  you  see  their  accom- 
plice. Well,  a  man's  memories  can  not  be  wiped  out  — 
mine  at  any  rate,  can  not.     I  am  not  made  so  — — 

Ellida.  That  I  know.  Oh  I  know  that  full  well. 

Wangel.  But  you  nevertheless  are  mistaken.  For 
you  feel  almost  as  though  the  children's  mother  were 
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still  living,  as  though  she  were  standing  invisible 
among  us.  You  believe  that  my  mind  is  equally 
divided  between  you  and  her.  It  is  this  thought  that 
makes  you  angry.  You  find,  as  it  were,  something 
immoral  in  our  relations,  and  therefore  you  no  longer 
can  —  or  no  longer  choose  to  live  with  me  as  my  wife. 

Ellida.  Have  you  seen  all  this,  Wangel  ?  Have  you 
discovered  all  this? 

Wangel.  Yes,  to-day  I  have  at  last  seen  into  the 
heart  of  the  matter;  to  the  very  bottom  of  it 

Ellida.  To  the  very  bottom  of  it !     I  hardly  think  so. 

Wangel  (rising).  I  know  very  well,  my  dear  Ellida, 
that  there  is  more  in  it  than  this. 

Ellida  (alarmed).  More  in  it  ? 

Wangel.  Yes.  There  is  this :  that  you  can  not 
endure  your  surroundings  here.  The  mountains  are 
a  weight,  a  burthen  on  your  spirit;  there  is  no  light 
here  to  your  eyes.  The  sky  above  you  is  not  wide 
enough.  There  is  no  strength  or  refreshment  in  the 
breeze. 

Ellida.  In  that  you  judge  rightly.  Night  and  day, 
winter  and  summer,  it  possesses  me — an  infinite  long- 
ing for  the  sea. 

Wangel.  I  know  thet  too,  dear  Ellida.  (Laying  his 
hands  on  her  head.)  And  so  this  poor  sick  child  shall 
go  home  to  her  own  again. 

Ellida.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Wangel.  Just  what  I  say.    We  will  go  away. 

Ellida.  Go  away? 

Wangel.  To  some  place  by  the  open  sea  —  some 
place  where  you  may  find  a  true  home,  after  your 
own  heart 
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Ellida.  Oh,  my  dear  Wangel,  never  think  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  totally  impossible.  You  can  not  live  hap- 
pily anywhere  in  the  world  but  here. 

Wangel.  That  must  be  as  it  may.  And  besides  — 
do  you  think  I  can  live  happy  here  without  you  ? 

Ellida.  But  here  I  am.  And  here  I  shall  still  be. 
"You  have  me  with  you. 

Wangel.  Have  I  really,  truly,  Ellida  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  do  not  talk  of  that  other  matter.  Here 
you  have  all  that  you  live  and  breathe  for.  All  your 
work  and  interest  are  centered  here. 

Wangel.  That  must  be  as  it  may,  I  tell  you.  We 
will  leave  the  place  and  go  elsewhere.  The  matter  is 
settled  irrevocably,  my  dear  Ellida. 

Ellida.  But  what  do  you  really  think  we  shall  gain 
by  it? 

Wangel.  You  will  recover  health  and  spirits. 

Ellida.  Hardly  I  fear.  And  as  for  you !  Think  of 
yourself,  too.     What  will  you  gain  ? 

Wangel.  I  shall  win  you  back  again,  my  dearest 

Ellida.  That  you  never  can.  No,  no,  never,  Wangel ! 
That  is  just  what  is  so  horrible,  so  dreadful  to  think  of. 

Wangel.  That  we  shall  see.  If  you  live  amid  such 
thoughts  here,  there  is  indeed  no  salvation  for  you 
but  to  go  elsewhere.  And  the  sooner  the  better. 
The  thing  is  irrevocably  fixed  —  do  you  hear  ? 

Ellida.  No,  no.  God  knows !  I  would  rather  tell 
you  everything — the  whole  truth. 

Wangel.  Yes,  yes;  only  do  that. 

Ellida.  For  you  shall  never  make  yourself  miser- 
able for  my  sake;  especially  as  it  could  do  us  no 
good. 
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Wangel.  I  have  your  word  now  that  you  will  tell  me 
everything — the  whole  exact  truth. 

Ellida.  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can.  Exactly  as 
I  believe  I  know  it;  come  and  sit  down  by  me.  {They 
sit  down  together  on  the  stone.) 

Wangel.  Well,  Ellida?     So 

Eluda.  The  day  when  you  came  and  asked  whether 
I  could  and  would  be  yours,  you  spoke  to  me  quite 
openly  and  honestly  about  your  first  marriage.  It 
had  been  a  very  happy  one,  you  said 

Wangel.  So  it  was. 

Ellida.  Yes,  yes ;  I  can  quite  believe  it,  dear.  It  is 
not  from  any  doubt  that  I  mention  it  now.  I  only 
want  to  remind  you  that  I  on  my  side  was  equally 
frank  with  you.  I  told  you  quite  unreservedly  that 
once  in  my  life  I  had  loved  another,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  sort  of  engagement  between  us. 

Wangel.  A  sort  of  engagement? 

Ellida.  Yes,  something  of  the  kind.  Well,  it  was 
very  soon  at  an  end.  He  went  away,  and  I  broke  it 
off.     I  told  you  all  that. 

Wangel.  But  my  dear  Ellida  why  do  you  bring  all 
this  up  again  now?  I  really  did  not  seriously  care 
about  it,  and  I  never  even  asked  who  the  man  was. 

Ellida.  No.  You  never  did.  You  have  always  been 
most  considerate. 

Wangel  (smiling).  Oh,  in  this  case — I  believe  I  could 
name  him  myself. 

Ellida.  You  could? 

Wangel.  Out  at  Skjoldvik  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
there  were  not  many  among  whom  to  choose.  Or 
rather,  to  be  correct,  there  was  but  one 
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Ellida.  You  think,  no  doubt,  that  it  "was  Arnholm* 

Wangel.  And  was  ifc  not  ? 

Ellida.  No. 

Wangel.  Not  lie !  Well,  then  indeed  my  penetration 
is  at  fault 

Ellida.  Do  you  remember  that  once,  late  in  the 
autumn,  a  large  American  ship  put  into  Skjoldvik  for 
repairs  ? 

Wangel.  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  It  was  on  board 
that  ship  that  the  captain  was  found  one  morning  dead 
in  his  cabin.     I  myself  inspected  the  body. 

Ellida.  Yes,  you  did. 

Wangel.  The  second  mate  had  probably  been  his 
murderer. 

Ellida.  That  no  one  can  tell.    It  never  came  to  light 

Wangel.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  all  the  same. 
Why,  otherwise,  should  he  afterwards  have  drowned 
himself,  as  he  did  ? 

Ellida.  He  did  not  drown  himself.  He  went  to  sea 
in  a  ship  bound  for  the  north  pole. 

Wangel  (startled).  How  do  you  know  ? 

Ellida  (with  conviction).  Yes,  Wangel,  for  it  was  that 
second  mate,  to  whom  I  was  engaged. 

Wangel  (springing  up).  What !  What  do  you  say  ? 
Is  it  conceivable  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  so  it  was.     He  was  the  man. 

Wangel.  But  in  Heaven's  name,  Ellida,  how  could 
you  fall  so  low  ?  Betrothed  to  such  a  man,  to  a  per- 
fect stranger !     What  was  his  name? 

Ellida.  At  that  time  he  called  himself  Freeman; 
but  afterwards,  in  letters,  he  signed  himself  as  Alfred 
Johnston. 
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Wangel.     And  where  had  he  come  from  ? 

Ellida.  From  Finmark,  he  said.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  born  in  Finland:  he  had  been  taken  to  Finmark 
as  a  child;  by  his  father,  I  think. 

Wangel.  In  short,  a  Finland  Lapp. 

Ellida.  Yes,  so  they  call  them. 

Wangel.  What  else  did  you  know  about  him  ? 

Ellida.  Only  that  he  *  went  to  sea  very  young,  and 
that  he  had  made  very  long  voyages. 

Wangel.  And  nothing  more  ? 

Ellida.  No.  We  never  happened  to  talk  of  other 
things. 

Wangel.  What  then  did  you  talk  about? 

Ellida.  Mostly  about  the  sea. 

Wangel.  Ah,  indeed !     About  the  sea. 

Ellida.  Of  storm  and  calm;  of  the  dark  nights  on 
the  ocean.  And  we  talked  of  the  sea  in  bright,  sunny 
days;  but  most  of  the  whales  and  seals  and  dolphins 
which  are  wont  to  lie  on  the  rocks  in  the  mid-day  heat 
And  of  the  seagulls  too  and  ospreys  and  other  sea  birds, 
you  know.  Only  think,  is  it  not  strange  ?  When  we 
talked  of  such  things  they  seemed  to  rise  up  before  us,  as 
if  the  sea  beasts  and  birds  where  somehow  akin  to  him. 

Wangel.  And  you  yourself? 

Ellida.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  they  were  akin  to 
me  too. 

Wangel.  Aye,  aye.  And  so  it  came  about  that  you 
engaged  yourself  to  him. 

Ellida.  Yes;  he  said  I  must. 

Wangel.  Must  1     Had  you  no  will  of  your  own  ? 

Ellida.  Not  when  he  was  near  me.  Oh,  afterwards 
it  seemed  to  me  quite  incredible. 
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Wangel.  Were  you  often  together  ? 

Ellida.  No,  not  so  very  often.  One  day  he  was  on 
shore.  He  came  to  see  the  light-house,  and  there  I 
made  his  acquaintance.  After  that  we  met  now  and 
then;  but  then  there  was  that  affair  about  the  captain, 
and  he  had  to  go  away. 

Wangel.  Ah  —  let  me  hear  a  little  more  about  that. 

Ellida.  It  was  very  early,  before  daybreak;  I  had  a 
note  from  him  in  which  he  said  that  I  was  to  go  to  him 
at  Bratthammer  —  you  know,  the  headland  between 
the  light-house  and  Skjoldvik. 

Wangel.  I  know  —  I  know  it  well. 

Ellida.  I  was  to  go  at  once,  he  wrote,  for  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  me. 

Wangel.  And  you  went  ? 

Ellida.  Yes.  I  could  not  help  myself.  Well,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  stabbed  the  captain  in  the  night. 

Wangel.  He  told  you  so  himself?  In  so  many 
words  ? 

Ellida.  Yes.  But  he  had  only  done  what  was  right 
and  just,  he  said. 

Wangel.  Right  and  just !  Why,  then,  did  he  stab 
him? 

Ellida.  That  he  would  not  say.  He  said  that  it  was 
not  fit  for  me  to  hear. 

Wangel.  And  you  took  his  bare  word  for  it  ? 

Ellida.  I  never  thought  of  doing  otherwise.  Well, 
he  had  to  go  all  the  same.  But  when  he  took  leave  of 
me  —  you  will  never  think  what  he  did. 

Wangel.  No  ?    Let  me  hear  then. 

Ellida.  He  took  a  key-ring  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
took  a  ring  he  wore  off  his  finger;  then  he  took  a  little 
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ring  I  had,  and  he  slipped  these  two  rings  on  to  the 
key-ring.  Then  he  said  that  we  must  both  be  married 
to  the  sea. 

Wangel.  Married? 

Ellida.  Yes;  so  he  said.  And  he  threw  the  key- 
ring with  the  other  two  rings,  with  all  his  might,  as 
far  as  he  could  into  the  deep. 

Wangel.  And  you,  Ellida  ?    Did  you  consent  ? 

Ellida.  Why,  yes.  Remember,  at  that  time  1 
thought  it  must  be  all  right.  But,  thank  God,  he 
soon  went  away ! 

Wangel.  And  when  he  was  far  away 

Ellida.  As  you  may  suppose,  I  soon  came  to  my 
senses  —  came  to  see  how  utterly  mad  and  silly  the 
whole  thing  had  been. 

Wangel.  But  you  spoke  of  some  letters.  You  have 
heard  from  him  since  ? 

Ellida.  Yes;  I  heard  from  him.  First  I  had  a  few 
shoi  t  lines  from  Arkangel.  He  only  wrote  that  he  was 
starting  for  America,  and  he  told  me  where  I  could 
send  an  answer. 

Wangel.  And  did  you  write  ? 

Ellida.  At  once.  Of  course  I  said  that  every  thing- 
must  be  at  an  end  between  us,  and  he  was  to  think  of 
me  no  more,  and  that  I  should  never  think  any  more 
of  him. 

Wangel.  And  did  he,  nevertheless,  write  again  ? 

Ellida.  Yes;  he  wrote  again. 

Wangel.  And  what  answer  did  he  make  to  what  you 
had  told  him? 

Ellida;  Not  a  single  word.  He  wrote  just  as  though 
I  had  not  broken  with  him  at  all;  quite  simply  and 
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calmly — that  I  was  to  wait  for  him.  When  he  could 
receive  me  he  would  let  me  know,  and  then  I  was  to 
set  out  at  once. 

Wangel.  So  he  would  not  release  you? 

Ellida.  No.  So  I  wrote  again,  almost  word  for 
word  what  I  had  written  the  first  time,  only  still  more 
strongly. 

Wangel.  And  then  did  he  submit  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  no;  do  not  think  it.  He  wrote  as  calmly 
as  before;  not  a  word  about  my  having  broken  with 
him.  So  I  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  never  wrote 
to  him  again. 

Wangel.  And  never  heard  from  him  ? 

Ellida.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  three  letters  from  him  after 
that.  Once  he  wrote  to  me  from  California,  and 
another  time  from  China.  The  last  letter  I  received 
was  from  Australia.  He  was  then  going  to  the  gold 
mines,  and  since  he  has  never  let  me  hear  of  him  again. 

Wangel.  The  man  had  a  singular  power  over  you, 

Ellida.  Yes,  oh  yes — a  terrible  man! 

Wangel.  But  you  are  not  to  think  of  him  any  more — 
never.  Promise  me  that,  my  dear,  sweet  Ellida.  Now 
we  will  try  another  cure — a  fresher  air  than  this  of 
the  fiords  —  the  salt,  keen  air  of  the  open  sea.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Ellida.  Oh  do  not  speak  of  it;  do  not  think  of  such 
a  thing !  There  is  no  help  for  me  in  that.  I  feel  it 
only  too  surely —  out  there  I  could  never  throw  it  off. 

Wangel.  What Exactly,  what  do  you  allude 

to,  dear  ? 

Ellida.  That  dreadful  weight  —  that  inexplicable 
burthen  on  my  spirit  — 
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Wangel.  But  you  have  thrown  it  off.  Long  ago. 
When  you  broke  off  the  engagement,  and  that  is  long 
since  past. 

Ellida  (starting  up).  No,  it  is  not  so,  it  is  not  so ! 

Wangel.  Not  past  and  gone? 

Ellida.  No  Wangel.  It  is  not  gone !  And  I  fear 
that  it  never  will  be.    Not  in  this  life. 

Wangel  (coldly).  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  you  never  can  cease  to  think  of  this 
stranger? 

Ellida.  I  have  ceased  to  think  of  him.  But  suddenly 
I  felt  as  though  he  had  come  back  again. 

Wangel.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Ellida.  I  first  felt  it  about  three  years  since,  or 
rather  more.     It  was  when  I  was  expecting  my  baby. 

Wangel.  Oh,  at  that  time !  Ah,  Ellida,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  see  my  way  in  several  things. 

Ellida.  You  are  on  the  wrong  track.  The  thing 
which  came  upon  me  —  I  believe  that  never  in  this 
world  can  it  be  explained. 

Wangel  (looking  at  her  distressfully).  To  think — that 
for  three  whole  years  you  have  lived  loving  another 
man.     Another  man.     Not  me,  but  another. 

Ellida.  Ah,  you  are  wrong,  quite  wrong.  I  love  no 
man  but  you. 

Wangel  (gloomily).  Then  why  all  this  time  have 
you  not  chosen  to  live  with  me  as  a  wife  should. 

Ellida.  On  account  of  that  horror — about  that 
stranger. 

Wangle.  A  horror  ? 

Ellida.  Aye,  a  horror  so  dreadful  —  such  as  the  sea 
alone  can  have.    For  I  must  tell  you,  Wangel  — 
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The  young  people  from  the  town  pass  back  from  the  lefty 
bowing  and  going  off  to  the  right.  With  them  come 
Arnholm,  Bolette,  Hilda  and  Lyngstrand. 

Bolette  (as  she  goes  past).  Well,  you  are  still 
lingering  up  here. 

Ellida.  Yes,  it  is  so  cool  and  pleasant  at  this  height. 

Arnholm.  We  for  our  part  are  going  down  to  the 
dance. 

Wangel.  That  is  right,  that  is  right  We  shall 
soon  come  down  too. 

Hilda.  Au  revoir. 

Ellida.  Mr.  Lyngstrand  —  oh,  wait  a  minute. 

Lyngstrand  stays.     Arnholm,    Bolette  and   Hilda  go 
off,  right. 

Ellida  (to  Lyngstrand).  Are  you  going  to  dance,  too? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  Mrs.  Wangel,  I  believe  I  dare  not 

Ellida.  Well,  it  is  best  to  be  prudent  That  attack 
on  your  chest  —  you  have  never  quite  got  over  it. 

Lyngstrand.  Never  quite;  no. 

Ellida  (hesitating  a  little).  How  long  is  it  since  you 
made  that  voyage  ? 

Lyngstrand.  When  I  was  shipwrecked  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  the  voyage  of  which  you  were  telling 
me  this  morning. 

Lyngstrand.  It  must  be  about — wait;  yes,  it  must 
be  at  least  three  years. 

Ellida.  Ah !  three  years. 

Lyngstrand.  Or  rather  more.  We  sailed  from  Amer- 
ica in  February;  we  were  shipwrecked  in  March.  We 
were  caught  in  the  equinoctial  storms. 

Ellida  (looks  at  Wangel).  It  was  at  that  time  of  year  ? 
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Wangel.  But,  my  dear  Ellida 

Ellida.  Well,  do  not  let  us  detain  you,  Mr.  Lyng- 
strand.     Pray  go  —  only  do  not  dance. 

Lyngstrand.  No,  only  look  on.    ( He  goes  off  to  the  right. ) 

Wangel.  Dear  Ellida,  what  made  you  ask  about  his 
voyage? 

Ellida.  Johnston  was  on  the  same  ship.  Of  that  I 
am  certain. 

Wangel.  From  what  do  you  infer  that  ? 

Ellida  (without  answering).  It  was  while  he  was  on 
board  that  he  came  to  know  that  I  had  married 
another  man,  during  his  absence.  And  so — it  was  in 
that  same  hour  that  it  fell  upon  me. 

Wangel.  This  horror  ? 

Ellida.  Suddenly  I  see  him  standing  before  me  as 
if  he  were  alive  — or  rather,  a  little  on  one  side  of  me. 
He  never  looks  at  me ;  he  only  is  there. 

Wangel.  And  what  does  he  look  like? 

Ellida.  Just  as  I  last  saw  him. 

Wangel.  Ten  years  ago  ? 

Ellida.  Yes;  out  on  Bratthammer.  What  I  see 
most  clearly  is  his  breast-pin,  with  a  large  blue-tinted 
pearl;  that  pearl  is  like  a  dead  fish's  eye  and  seems  to 
stare  at  me. 

Wangel.  Good  heavens!  you  are  more  ill  than  I 
thought  —  more  ill  than  you  yourself  are  aware  of, 
Ellida. 

Ellida.  Yes,  yes;  help  me,  save  me  if  you  can,  for  I 
feel  that  it  is  closing  in  on  me  more  and  more. 

Wangel.  And  you  have  been  going  about  in  this  state 
for  more  than  three  years ;  have  carried  this  secret 
misery  about  with  you  and  never  confessed  it  to  me  ? 
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Ellida.  I  could  not.  Not  till  now,  when  I  was  com- 
pelled to  it,  for  your  Bake;  for  if  I  had  told  you  all,  I 
must  also  have  told  you  the  unspeakable 

Wangel.  The  unspeakable ? 

Ellida.  No,  no;  do  not  ask  me.  Only  one  thing  and 
then  nothing  more.  Wangel,  how  can  you  explain 
it  —  the  mysterious  fact  that  the  child's  eyes 

Wangel.  My  own  dear  Ellida,  I  assure  you  that  it 
was  pure  imagination  on  your  part.  The  child  had 
eyes  exactly  like  those  of  any  other  child. 

Ellida.  No;  it  had  not.  You  could  not  see  it,  but 
the  child's  eyes  changed  in  color  with  the  sea.  If  the 
fiords  lay  still  in  the  sunshine,  his  eyes  looked  like 
them,  and  so  in  stormy  weather.  Oh,  I  saw  it,  though 
you  saw  it  not. 

Wangel  (giving  in  to  her).  Well — perhaps  so.  But 
even  if  it  were.     What  then? 

Ellida  (in  a  low  voice  to  him).  I  had  seen  such  eyes 
before. 

Wangel.  What?    And  where? 

Ellida.  Out  on  Bratthammer,  ten  years  ago. 

Wangel  (starting  back).  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ellida  (whispers  trembling).  The  child  had  that  man's 
eyes. 

Wangel  (involuntarily  shrieks).  Ellida ! 

Ellida  (throwing  up  her  hands  in  despair  and  clasping 
them  over  her  head).  Now  do  you  understand  why  I 
never  again  will — or  ought  to  live  with  you  as  your 
wife  ?  (She  turns  quickly  away  and  flies  down  the  hill  to 
the  right.) 

Wangel  (hurries  after  her  shouting).  Ellida,  Ellida, 
my  poor  unhappy  Ellida ! 


ACT  m. 

[A  remote  part  of  Dr.  WangeTs  garden.  It  is  damp  and 
marshy,  and  shaded  by  large  old  trees.  To  the  right  is 
the  bank  of  a  weedy  pond.  A  low  railing  divides  the 
gardenfrom  afoot-way  and  the  fiord.  In  the  distance 
cliffs  and  hills  beyond  the  fiord.  It  is  late  in  the  after- 
noon, almost  dusk.] 

[Bolette  is  sitting  on  a  stone  bench  to  the  left;  books  and 
a  work-basket  are  lying  on  the  bench;  Hilda  and 
Lyngstband>  with  fish-baskets,  are  walking  on  the  bank 
of  the  pond.] 

Hilda  (signing  to  Lyngstband).  Stand  still.  I  see  a 
big  one. 

Lyngstband  (looking  in).     Where  is  he  ? 

Hilda  (pointing).  Can  not  you  see  ?  Down  there. 
And  look  there.  Hang  me  if  there  is  not  another !  (she 
looks  out  between  the  trees).  What  a  bore!  Here  he 
comes  to  stop  our  fun. 

Bolette  (looking  up).    Who  comes  ? 

Hilda.  Your  professor,  old  girl. 

Bolette.  Mine? 

Hilda.  Well,  heaven  knows  he  never  was  mine. 

Pbofessob  Abnholm  comes  from  among  the  trees  on  the 
right. 

Abnholm.  Are  there  any  fish  left  in  the  pond  ? 

Hilda.  Yes,  some  very  old  carp. 

Abnholm.  What,  are  the  old  carp  alive  still  ? 
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Hilda.  Yes;  they  are  tough  customers.  But  we 
mean  to  see  if  we  can  not  do  something  with  them. 

Abnholm.  You  should  rather  try  your  skill  out  on 
the  fiord. 

Lyngstband.  No;  the  pond  is  more  mysterious,  as  I 
may  say. 

Hilda.  Yes;  here  it  is  more  exciting.  Have  you 
been  in  the  sea  ? 

Aenholm.  Just  now.  I  have  come  straight  from  the 
bath-house. 

Hilda.  Then  you  bathed  in  the  swimming  bath  ? 

Abnholm.  Yes;  I  am  no  great  swimmer. 

Hilda.  Can  you  swim  on  your  back  ? 

Abnholm.  No. 

Hilda.  I  can.  (To  Lyngstband.)  Let  us  try  over 
there  on  the  other  side.  ( They  go  along  the  bank  to  the 
right.) 

Abnholm  (going  up  to  Bolette).  Sitting  here  alone, 
Bolette  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  yes;  I  generally  do. 

Abnholm.  Is  not  your  mother  down  in  the  garden  ? 

Bolette.  No.  She  is  no  doubt  gone  for  a  walk  with 
father. 

Abnholm.  How  is  she  this  afternoon  ? 

Bolette.  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  forgot  to 
inquire. 

Abnholm.  What  are  the  books  you  have  there  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  one  is  something  about  botany,  and 
the  other  a  description  of  the  earth. 

Abnholm.  Do  you  like  such  reading  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  when  I  can  find  time  for  it.  But  first 
and  foremost  I  have  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping. 
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Arnholm  Does  not  your  mother — your  stepmother, 
help  you  in  that  ? 

Bolette.  No,  it  is  my  care.  I  had  to  manage  it  for 
two  years  —  while  father  was  alone;  and  then  it  went 
on  just  the  same. 

Arnholm.  But  you  still  have  a  great  love  for  reading. 

Bolette.  Yes,  I  read  such  useful  books  as  I  can 
get  hold  of.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  about  the 
world,  for  here  we  live  so  completely  out  of  all  that  is 
going  on  —  almost,  that  is  to  say. 

Arnholm.  My  dear  Bolette,  do  not  say  that. 

Bolette.  But  it  is  so.  It  seem3  to  me  we  live  hardly 
differently  from  the  carp  in  the  pond  there.  The 
fiord  is  so  close  at  hand,  and  the  great  free  fish  swim 
in  and  out  of  it,  but  the  poor  tame  pond-fish  know 
nothing  of  it  at  all. 

Arnholm.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  any  better 
off  if  they  were  to  slip  out. 

Bolette.  Oh,  that  I  should  fancy  would  not  matter. 

Arnholm.  And  indeed,  you  can  not  say  that  you  live 
so  utterly  out  of  the  world  here.  Not  during  the 
summer  at  any  rate.  This  is  just  now  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  fashionable  world,  almost  a  center — at 
any  rate  for  a  short  while. 

Bolette  (smiling).  Oh,  yes.  You  yourself,  who  are 
only  here  for  a  short  while,  may  find  it  easy  enough 
to  make  fun  of  us. 

Arnholm.  To  make  fun  of  you !  What  makes  you 
say  that? 

Bolette.  Why,  all  that  about  a  rendezvous  and  center 
of  fashion  is  something  you  heard  the  towns-people 
say.     They  often  say  such  things. 
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Arnholm.  Yes,  to  be  frank,  I  have  observed  that. 

Bolette.  But  there  is  not  really  a  word  of  truth  in 
it;  not  for  us  who  always  live  here.  What  good  does 
it  do  us  that  the  great,  strange  world  should  come 
through  the  place  on  its  way  to  stare  at  the  midnight 
sun  ?  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  never  go 
to  see  any  midnight  sun.  Oh,  no;  we  must  live  on  in 
our  pond,  as  the  carp  do  in  their's. 

Arnholm  (sitting  down  by  her).  Tell  me,  dear  Bolette, 
is  it  so  much  some  vague  this  or  that  which  you  long 
for,  as  some  one  particular  thing  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  very  likely. 

Arnholm.  And  what,  then,  is  this  one  particular 
thing  ?    What  is  it  that  you  long  for  ? 

Bolette.  I  long  most  to  get  away. 

Arnholm.  That  first  and  foremost  ? 

Bolette.  And,  next,  to  be  able  to  learn  more.  Above 
all  things  to  know  something  thoroughly. 

Arnholm.  At  the  time  when  I  was  teaching  you, 
your  father  often  said  you  should  have  time  for  study. 

Bolette.  Yes — poor  father!  He  says  a  great  many 
things.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  point  —  there  is  no 
real  determination  in  father. 

Arnholm.  No,  more's  the  pity;  you  are  right  in  that; 
there  is  not.  But  have  you  at  any  time  talked  the 
matter  over  with  him,  seriously  and  earnestly  ? 

Bolette.  No,  I  never  did,  I  confess. 

Arnholm.  But  you  know  you  really  ought  to  do  so; 
before  it  is  too  late,  Bolette.     Why  do  you  not  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  perhaps  because  there  is  no  real  deter- 
mination in  me  either,  I  believe.  In  that  I  certainly 
take  after  my  father. 
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Arnholm.  H'm  —  unless  you  are  doing  yourself  an 
injustice. 

Bolette.  No,  unfortunately  I  am  not.  And  father 
has  so  little  time  for  thinking  of  me  and  my  future  ; 
and  little  care  for  it  either.  He  puts  such  matters 
aside  whenever  he  can.  He  is  so  taken  up  with 
Ellida 

Arnholm.  With  whom  —  what  ? 

Bolette.  I  mean  that  he  and  my  step-mother  (she 
interrupts  herself).  My  father  and  she  live  so  entirely 
for  each  other,  as  you  can  imagine 

Arnholm.  Well  then,  it  would  be  all  the  better  if 
you  were  to  go  away  from  the  place. 

Bolette.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  fancy  I  have  any  right 
to  do  so  —  to  leave  my  father. 

Arnholm.  But,  dear  Bolette,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
part  from  him  some  day.  Therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Bolette.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
I  must  think  of  myself  too,  and  try  to  put  myself  in  a 
better  position.  After  father's  death  I  shonld  have  no 
one  I  could  cling  to.  But  my  poor  father  —  I  should 
dread  to  leave  him. 

Arnholm.  Dread  it  ? 

Bolette.  Yes;  for  his  sake. 

Arnholm.  But  bless  me,  is  not  your  stepmother 
there  ?     She  will  remain  with  him. 

Bolette.  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  she  is  not  clever  in 
in  all  the  things  which  my  mother  could  do  so  well. 
There  are  so  many  things  which  she  does  not  even 
see  —  or  perhaps  does  not  want  to  see  —  or  will  not  be 
troubled  about.     I  do  not  know  which  to  ascribe  it  to. 
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Arnholm.  H'm —  I  think  I  understand  what  you 
mean. 

Bolette.  And  my  poor  father — he  is  weak  in  many 
points.  You  have  noticed  it  yourself,  I  dare  say.  He 
has  not  practice  enough  to  fill  up  all  his  time,  and  she 
is  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  his  mainstay  —  for 
that,  however,  he  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  to  blame. 

Arnholm.  Why  do  you  think  that  ? 

Bolette.  Father  always  likes  to  see  bright  faces 
about  him.  There  should  be  sunshine  and  content- 
ment in  the  house,  he  says;  and  so  I  fancy  he  often 
lets  her  doctor  herself  in  a  way  which  is  not  good  for 
her  in  the  end. 

Arnholm.  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  I  can  not  help  thinking  so.  She  is 
often  so  very  strange.  But  is  it  not  monstrous  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  remain  here  at  home  ?  It  is  not 
of  any  real  use  to  my  father,  and  I  have  some  duties 
towards  myself,  it  seems  to  me. 

Arnholm.  I  tell  you  what,  dear  Bolette,  we  must 
discuss  this  matter  more  fully. 

Bolette.  Oh,  that  will  be  of  no  great  use.  I  suspect 
that  I  was  born  to  live  here,  like  the  carp  in  the  pond. 

Arnholm.  Certainly  not.  It  depends  entirely  on 
yourself. 

Bolette  [eagerly).  Do  you  say  do  ? 

Arnholm.  Yes,  believe  me.  It  rests  entirely  in  your 
own  hands. 

Bolette.  Oh,  would  it  were  true !  Perhaps  you 
would  put  in  a  good  word  for  me  to  father. 

Arnholm.  That  too.  But  first  I  must  say  a  few 
frank  and  unreserved  words   to  you  yourself,  dear 
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Bolette.     (Glancing  to  the  left.)    Hush!  make  no  sign; 
we  will  return  to  the  subject  presently. 

Ellida  comes  from  the  left.  She  wears  no  hat,  but  only 
a  large  handkerchief  thrown  over  her  head  and 
shoulders. 

Ellida  (with  restless  vehemence).  Here  it  is  pleasant  — 
lelightful. 

Abnholm  (rising).  Have  you  been  out  for  a  walk? 

Ellida.  Yes;  a  long,  long,  beautiful  walk  with 
Wangel,  and  now  we  are  going  for  a  sail. 

Bolette.  Will  you  sit  down  ? 

Ellida.  No  thanks;  I  do  not  want  to  sit. 

Bolette  (making  room  on  the  bench).  Here  is  a  nice 
place. 

Ellida  (walking  about).  No,  no,  no;  I  will  not  sit  — 
not  sit. 

Abnholm.  Your  walk  has  certainly  done  you  good; 
you  look  quite  revived. 

Eluda.  Oh,  I  am  wonderfully  well.  I  feel  so 
unspeakably  happy,  so  safe  —  so  safe.  (Looking  out 
to  the  left.)    What  is  that  large  steam-packet  coming  in  ? 

Bolette  (rises  and  looks  out).  It  must  be  the  great 
English  steamer. 

Abnholm.  It  is  lying  too  by  the  buoy.  Does  it 
usually  remain  there  ? 

Bolette.  Only  for  half  an  hour;  then  it  goes  further 
up  the  fiord. 

Ellida.  And  then  down  again,  to-morrow;  out  to 
the  great  open  sea.  Away  over  the  wide  ocean. 
Think  what  it  would  be  to  go,  too.  If  one  could — if 
only  one  could ! 
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Arnholm.  Have  you  never  made  a  long  sea  voyage, 
Mrs.  Wangel  ? 

Ellida.  Never,  never;  only  short  excursions  here  in 
the  fiord. 

Bolette  {with  a  sigh).  No;  we  must  make  the  best  of 
the  dry  land. 

Arnholm.  Well,  that,  at  any  rate,  is  our  home. 

Ellida..  No;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

Abnholm.  Not  that  the  dry  land  is  our  home  ? 

Eluda.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  that,  sup- 
posing men  had  from  the  first  accustomed  themselves 
to  live  on  the  sea — in  the  sea,  even,  who  knows — we 
should  be  very  much  more  perfect  than  we  are,  better 
and  happier. 

Arnholm.  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  would 
not  be  so  ?  I  have  talked  it  over  with  Wangel  many 
times. 

Arnholm.  Well — and  he 

Ellida.  He  thinks  it  may  perhaps  be  true. 

Arnholm  (in  jest).  Well,  be  it  so.  Things  are  as  they 
are.  But  we  once  for  all  started  on  the  wrong  track, 
and  are  land-creatures  and  not  sea-creatures.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  it  is  certainly  too  late  now  to  set 
it  right. 

Ellida.  Yes;  that  is  a  melancholy  truth.  But  I 
believe  that  mankind  have  some  suspicions  of  the  fact, 
and  go  about  bearing  a  secret  pain  and  grief.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  it  is  the  deep-seated  cause  of  man's 
dejection.     Yes,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it. 

Arnholm.  But,  dear  Mrs.  Wangel,  it  has  never  struck 
me  that  the  human  race  are  so  dejected  after  all.     I 
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fancy,  on  the  contrary,  that  most  of  us  look  on  life  as 
pleasant  and  easy  —  with  great,   silent,  unconscious 

Ellida.  6h,  no.  It  is  not  so.  That  joy  is  like  our 
joy  in  the  long  light  of  a  summer  day.  It  is  clouded 
by  our  foreknowledge  of  coming  darkness.  Just  such 
foreknowledge  casts  a  shadow  over  human  joys,  as  the 
clouds  cast  their  shadows  over  the  fiord.  There  it  lies 
shining  and  blue,  and  then  all  at  once 

Bolette.  You  should  not  give  way  to  such  disma] 
thoughts.     Just  now  you  were  so  gay  and  bright 

Ellida.  Yes.  I  was,  I  was.  Oh !  it  is  so  stupid  of 
tne  (looking  about  her  uneasily).  If  only  Wangel  would 
come.  He  promised  me  so  faithfully  that  he  would. 
But  yet  he  does  not  come.  Oh,  dear  Professor,  would 
you  try  to  find  him  for  me  ? 

Arnholm.  With  pleasure. 

Ellida.  You  do  not  understand.  When  he  is  not 
before  me  I  can  not  always  remember  what  he  is  like, 
und  I  feel  as  if  I  had  quite  lost  him.  It  is  so  dreadful. 
Only  go.     (She  walks  towards  the  pool) 

Bolette  (to  Arnholm).  I  will  go  with  you.  You  will 
fcot  know. 

Arnholm.  Oh,  I  shall  soon  find  him. 

Bolette  (aside).  No,  no.  I  am  uneasy.  I  fear  he 
taay  have  gone  on  board  the  steamship. 

Arnholm.  You  fear  it? 

Bolette.  Yes.  He  very  often  goes  to  see  if  he  has 
♦friends  on  board.  And  there  is  a  refreshment  room  on 
board 

Arnholm.  Ah !    Well,  come  then. 
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He  goes  off  with  Bolette  to  the  left.  Ellida  stands 
staring  into  the  pond.  Now  and  then  she  speaks  a 
few  incoherent  words  to  herself.  Outside  the  fence, 
along  the  footpath,  a  Stranger  is  seen  coming  from 
the  left ;  he  is  in  traveling  dress  ;  his  beard  and  hair 
are  bushy  and  red.  He  wears  a  Scotch  cap  and 
carries  a  traveling  bag. 

The  Stranger  walks  slowly  along  by  the  fence,  looking  into 
the  garden.  On  perceiving  Ellida  he  stops,  looks  at 
her  fixedly,  and  says  in  a  low  tone  : 

The  Stranger.  Good  evening,  Ellida. 

Ellida  (turning  round,  cries  out.)  Ah,  my  darling — 
are  you  come  at  last  ? 

Stranger.  Yes.     At  last ! 

Ellida  (looking  at  him  in  surprise  and  alarm.)  Who 
are  you  ?    Do  you  want  any  one  here  ? 

Stranger.  You  may  surely  suppose  so. 

Ellida  (amazed).  What  is  this?  Why  do  you 
address  me  ?     Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Stranger.  I  seek  you  alone. 

Ellida  (startled).  Ah !  (She  gazes  at  him,  totters,  and 
utters  a  half-suppressed  scream.)  Those  eyes,  those 
eyes! 

Stranger.  You  know  me  at  last,  then?  I  knew  you 
at  once,  Ellida. 

Ellida.  Those  eyes !     Do  not  look  at  me  so.     I  shall  X 
scream  for  help.  ^ 

Stranger.  Nay,  hush;  do  not  be  frightened.     I  shall     { 
do  you  no  harm.  - 

Ellida  (covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands).  Do  not  look 
at  me  so,  1  tell  you. 


\ 
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Stranger  {resting  his  arms  on  the  fence).  I  came  by 
the  English  packet. 

Ellida  (steals  a  glance  at  the  Stranger).  What  do  you 
want  of  me  ? 

Stranger.  I  promised  you  I  would  come  back  as 
soon  as  I  could. 

Ellida.  Go  away  —  travel  again.  Never  come  here  — 
never  more.  I  wrote  to  you  that  all  was  at  an  end 
between  us  —  everything;  and  you  know  it. 

Stranger  (unmoved).  I  would  gladly  have  come 
sooner,  but  I  could  not.  Now,  at  last,  I  am  here.  You 
see  me  at  last,  Ellida. 

Ellida.  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?    What  have  you  come  here  for? 

Stranger.  You  must  know  that  I  have  come  to 
fetch  you. 

Ellida  (starting  back  in  horror).  To  fetch  me!  Is 
that  your  purpose. 

Stranger.  Why,  of  course. 

Ellida.  But  you  surely  must  know  that  I  am  married. 

Stranger.  Yes,  I  know  that. 

Ellida.  And  yet  —  and  yet — you  have  come  to 
fetch  me? 

Stranger.  Yes,  I  have. 

Ellida  (clasps  her  hands  on  her  head).  Oh  this  is 
dreadful.     This  is  horrible  —  horrible ! 

Stranger.  You  do  not  mean  to  come  perhaps  ? 

Ellida  (distraught).  Do  not  look  at  me  like  that 

Stranger.  I  ask  if  you  mean  to  come? 

Ellida.  No,  no,  no.     I  will  not.     Never,  never.     I 
will   not,  I    say.    I    neither    can,    nor    will.     (More 
quickly.)     I  could  not. 
5 
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Stranger  (springs  over  the  fence  into  the  garden).  Well, 
well,  Ellida.     Only  let  me  say  one  thing  before  I  go. 

Ellida  (tries  to  fly  but  can  not.  She  stands  as  if  stricken 
with  fear,  and  totters  against  a  tree-trunk  by  the  pool).  Do 
not  touch  me !  Do  not  come  near  me !  No  nearer — 
do  not  touch  me,  I  say. 

Stranger  (approaching  her  cautiously).  You  need  not 
be  so  much  afraid  of  me,  Ellida. 

Ellida  (covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands).  Do  not  look 
at  me  so ! 

Stranger.  Do  not  be  frightened  —  do  not  be  afraid. 
(Dr.  Wangel  comes  into  the  garden  from  the  left.) 

Wangel  (still  among  the  trees).  Well,  you  have  indeed 
waited  for  me  a  long  time. 

Ellida  (rushing  to  him  and  clings  to  his  arm  screaming). 
Oh  Wangel,  save  me  —  save  me  if  you  can. 

Wangel.  Ellida,  what  in  God's  name 

Ellida.  Save  me — do  you  not  see  him?  There  he 
stands. 

Wangel  (looks  round).  That  man  ?  (He  goes  towards 
him.)  May  I  ask  who  are  you  ?  And  why  you  have 
come  into  this  garden? 

Stranger.  I  want  to  speak  to  her  (points  at  Ellida). 

Wangel.   Indeed!    It  is  you,   then (turning    to 

Ellida).  I  heard  that  a  stranger  had  been  inquiring 
for  you. 

Stranger.  Yes,  that  was  L 

Wangel.  And  what  do  you  want  with  my  wife  (to 
Ellida).  Do  you  know  him,  Ellida. 

Ellida  (wringing  her  hands).  Do  I  know  him  ?  Yes, 
yes,  yes. 

Wangel  (sternly).  What! 
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Ellida.    It  is  he — he  himself — of  whom    I   told 


you 

Wangel.  What  is  that  you  say?  (He  turns  to  the 
Stranger.)  Are  you  that  fellow  Johnston,  who 
formerly 

Stranger.  Well — you  may  call  me  Johnston,  for 
anything  I  care.    But  that  is  not  my  name. 

Wangel.  It  is  not  ? 

Stranger.  It  is  no  longer  my  name. 

Wangel.  Then,  what  can  you  want  of  my  wife?  For 
you  know  that  the  light-house  officer's  daughter  has 
long  been  married.  And  the  man  she  married  you  see 
before  you. 

Stranger.  I  have  known  that  these  three  years  and 
more. 

Ellida  (agitated).  How  did  you  know  that  ? 

Stranger.  I  was  on  the  way  home  to  you  when  an 
old  newspaper  fell  into  my  hands.  It  was  printed  in 
these  parts  and  there  I  saw  news  of  your  betrothal. 

Ellida  (gazing  into  vacancy).  Of  my  betrothal  —  it 
was  that,  then 

Stranger.  It  took  me  by  surprise;  for  that  throwing 
of  the  rings  —  that  too  was  a  betrothal,  Ellida. 

Ellida  (clasping  her  hands  over  her  face).  Ah ! 

Wangel.  How  dare  you? 

Stranger.  Had  you  forgotten  that? 

Ellida  (conscious  of  his  gaze,  exclaims).  Do  not  look 
at  me  like  thai 

Wangel  (confronting  him).  You  are  to  address  your- 
self to  me  and  not  to  her.  And  now,  once  for  all,  as 
you  know  that,  what  is  your  business  here?  Why 
have  you  come  to  seek  out  my  wife? 
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Stranger.  I  had  promised  Ellida  to  come  hack  for 
her  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Wangel.  EUida  —  again! 

Stranger.  And  Ellida  had  promised  me  faithfully  to 
wait  for  me  till  I  should  come. 

Wangel.  I  perceive  that  you  know  my  wife  by  her 
Christian  name.  Such  familiarity  is  not  customary 
here. 

Stranger.  I  know  that  very  well;  but  as  she  was 
mine  before  she  was  yours 

Wangel.  Yours !     God  forbid ! 

Ellida  (getting  behind  Wangel).  Oh !  He  will  never 
let  me  go ! 

Wangel.  Yours  —  you  say  she  was  yours  ? 

Stranger.  Has  she  never  told  you  about  certain 
rings  —  two  rings  —  mine  and  Ellida's  ? 

Wangel.  Yes,  she  told  me.  But  what  then?  She 
put  an  end  to  the  affair  afterwards.  You  had  her 
letters.     You  yourself  know  thai 

Stranger.  Both  Ellida  and  I  were  agreed  that  the 
casting  of  the  rings  should  be  as  valid  and  binding  as 
though  it  were  a  formal  betrothal. 

Ellida.  But  I  will  never  be  yours.  Never,  never 
will  I  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you.  Do  not 
look  at  me  so  —  I  will  not,  I  tell  you. 

Wangel.  You  must  be  a  madman  to  think  that  you  can 
some  here  and  base  your  rights  on  such  childish  folly. 

Stranger  Very  true.  Eights,  in  the  sense  you  give 
the  word,  I  have  none. 

Wangel.  What  then  do  you  want?  You  surely  do 
not  imagine  that  you  can  take  her  from  me  by  force, 
against  her  own  will! 
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Stranger.  No.  What  should  I  gain  by  that?  If 
Ellida  will  come  with  me,  it  must  be  of  her  own  free 
will 

Ellida  {cried  out).  My  own  free  will ! 

Wangej>.  Could  you  dream  of  such  a  thing? 

Ellida  (to  kernel/).  Of  my  own  free  will. 

Wangel.  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind.  Go  your 
way.     We  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  each  other. 

Stranger  (looking  at  his  watch).  It  will  soon  be  time 
for  me  to  go  on  board  again.  (He  comes  nearer.)  I 
have  done  my  duty,  Ellida.  (Gominq  closer  still.)  I 
have  kept  the  word  I  gave  you. 

Ellida  (beseechingly  and  shrinking  from  him).  Ah !  do 
not  touch  me ! 

Stranger.  You  have  till  to-morrow  night  to  think  of  it. 

Wangel.  There  is  nothing  for  her  to  think  about. 
Now  go!    Be  off! 

Stranger  (still  to  Ellida).  I  am  going  up  the  fiord 
with  the  ship.  To-morrow  night  I  will  come  again; 
I  will  look  for  you  here;  you  must  wait  for  me  in  the 
garden;  for  I  should  prefer  to  speak  with  you  alone, 
you  understand. 

Ellida  (trembling,  in  a  low  voice).  Oh,  Wangel,  you 
hear  that ! 

Wangel.  Only  be  calm;  we  will  find  means  of  pre- 
venting this  visit. 

Stranger.  Till  then,  adieu,  Ellida.  Till  to-morrow 
night. 

Ellida  (beseechingly).  Oh,  no,  no.  Do  not  come 
to-morrow  night.     Never,  never  come  again ! 

Stranger.  And  if  you  should  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  come  with  me  over  the  sea 
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Ellida.  Ah !  do  not  look  at  me  so ! 

Stranger.  I  only  mean  that  if  so,  you  must  be  ready 
to  start 

Wangel.  Go  indoors,  Ellida. 

Ellida.  I  can  not  —  oh,  help  me,  save  me,  Wangel! 

Stranger.  For  you  must  reflect  that,  if  you  do  not 
set  out  with  me  to-morrow,  it  is  an  end  of  every- 
thing. 

Ellida  (looking  at  him  timidly).  An  end  of  everything. 
Forever  ? 

Stranger.  Nothing  can  ever  be  done  to  alter  it  I 
shall  never  come  to  these  shores  again.  You  will 
never  see  me  more  nor  hear  of  me  either.  I  shall  be 
as  one  dead  and  gone  from  you  forever. 

Ellida  (breathing  hard).  Oh! 

Stranger.  So  think  well  of  what  you  do.  Good 
night  (He  springs  over  the  fence  and  stands  there  to  say) 
Yes,  Ellida.  Be  ready  to  set  out  to-morrow  night  —  I 
shall  come  to  fetch  you.  (He  slowly  and  calmly  goes 
doivn  the  path  to  the  right.) 

Ellida  (gazes  after  him  a  minute  or  two).  Of  my  own 
free  will,  did  he  say  ?  Only  think — he  said  I  should 
go  with  him  of  my  own  free  will. 

Wangel.  Only  be  reasonable.  Now  he  is  gone,  and 
you  shall  never  see  him  again. 

Ellida.  Oh,  how  can  you  say  that  ?  He  is  coming 
again  to-morrow  night 

Wangel.  Let  him  come.  You,  at  any  rate,  he  shall 
not  see. 

Ellida  (shaking  her  head).  Oh,  Wangel,  never  think 
that  you  can  prevent  him. 

Wangel.  My  dear,  trust  me  for  that 
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Eluda  {musing,  without  hearing  him).  When  he  has 
been  here — to  morrow  night — and  when  he  is  gone 
across  the  sea  in  the  steamship 

Wangel.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Ellida.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  he  never  — 
really  never  will  come  again  ? 

Wangel.  Never,  dear  Ellida,  on  that  point  you  may 
be  quite  easy.  What  further  business  could  he  have 
here  ?  Now  that  he  has  heard  from  your  own  lips 
that  you  positively  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  that  is  an  end  to  the  matter. 

Ellida  (to  herself).  To-morrow,  then,  or  never. 

Wangel.  Or,  if  he  should  venture  to  come  here 
again 

Ellida  (eagerly).  What  then  ? 

Wangel.  Then  it  stands  in  our  power  to  make  him 
harmless. 

Ellida.  I  do  not  believe  it 

Wangel.  It  stands  in  our  power,  I  tell  you.  If  you 
can  have  no  peace  from  him  by  any  other  means,  he 
shall  be  brought  to  justice  for  murdering  the  captain. 

Ellida  {vehemently).  No,  no,  no;  never  thai  We 
know  nothing  of  the  murder  —  nothing  whatever. 

Wangel.  Do  we  not;  did  he  not  himself  confess  it  to 
you? 

Ellida.  No,  nothing  about  it;  and  if  you  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  shall  deny  it.  Put  him  in  prison ! 
Never !    He  belongs  to  the  open  sea;  that  is  his  place. 

Wangel  {looking  at  her  and  speaking  slowly).  Ah, 
Ellida,  Ellida! 

Ellida  (clinging  to  him  passionately).  Ah,  you  are 
good  and  faithful;  save  me  from  that  man. 
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Wangel  (quietly  releasing  himself).  Come!  Come 
with  me. 

Lyngstrand  and  Hilda,  wUh  fishing  rods,  come  from  the 
right  towards  the  pond. 

Lyngstrand  {going  eagerly  up  to  Ellida).  Mrs.  Wan- 
gel,  you  must  hear  the  most  wonderful  thing ! 

Wangel.  What  is  that? 

Lyngstrand.  Only  think — we  have  seen  the  American. 

Wangel.  The  American  ? 

Hilda.  Yes;  and  I  saw  him  too. 

Lyngstrand.  He  went  past  the  garden,  and  on  board 
the  big  English  steamer. 

Wangel.  When  and  where  did  you  know  the  man  ? 

Lyngstrand.  I  once  went  to  sea  with  him.  I  felt  so 
sure  he  had  been  drowned,  and  I  met  him  again  here, 
Bafe  and  sound. 

Wangel.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  him  ? 

Lyngstrand.  No;  but  he  is  no  doubt  come  to  be 
revenged  on  his  faithless  maid. 

Wangel.  What  is  that  you  say  ? 

Hilda.  Mr.  Lyngstrand  means  to  use  him  in  his 
great  work  of  art. 

Wangel.  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  all  this 

Ellida.  I  will  tell  you  all  presently. 

Arnholm  and  Bolette  come  up  the  path  outside  the  garden, 
from  the  left. 

Bolette  (to  those  in  the  garden).  Come  and  see.  The 
big  English  steamer  is  going  up  the  fiord  (the  steamship 
glides  across  in  the  distance). 

Lyngstrand  (to  Hilda,  by  the  fence).  He  will  carry  her 
off  to-night,  no  doubt. 


\ 
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Hilda  {nodding).  The  faithless  girl  —  no  doubt. 

Lyng8tkand.  At  about  midnight,  do  you  think? 

Hilda.  It  seems  to  me  most  exciting. 

Ellida  (watching  the  vessel).  So  to-morrow 

Wangel.  And  never  again. 

Ellida  (in  a  low  tone  and  trembling).  Oh  Wangel,  save 
me  from  myself. 

Wangel  (looking  at  her  anxiously).  Ellida,  I  can  not 
but  think  that  there  is  something  behind  all  this. 

Ellida.  Behind  it  there  is  the  attraction 

Wangel.  The  attraction  ? 

Ellida.  The  man  draws  me  to  him,  as  the  sea  does. 
(S?ie  goes  slowly,  lost  in  thought,  through  the  garden  to  the 
left.  Wangel  keeping  close  to  her,  very  uneasy,  and 
watching  her  narrowly.) 


ACT  IV. 

[Dr.  Wangel's  room  opening  on  the  garden.  Doors  to  the 
right  and  left;  in  the  back-ground,  between  two  windows, 
there  is  a  glass  door  open  on  to  the  veranda  and  the 
garden  beyond.  In  front,  to  the  left,  a  table  and  a  sofa; 
to  the  right  a  pianoforte,  and,  farther  back  a  clump  of 
plants.  In  the  middle  a  round  table  with  chairs  round 
it.  A  rose-bush  in  blossom  stands  on  the  table  and 
three  plants  in  pots.  It  is  before  noon.  To  the  left  sits 
Bolette  on  the  sofa  by  the  table,  at  work  on  some 
embroidery.  Lyngstrand  on  a  chair  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  Ballested  is  seen  in  the  garden,  painting. 
Hilda  stands  by  him  looking  at  him.] 

Lyngstrand  (with  his  arms  on  the  table,  after  sitting  in 
silence  for  some  minutes  watching  Bolette  at  work).  It 
must  be  very  difficult  to  work  such  a  pattern  as  that, 
Miss  Wangel. 

Bolette.  Oh,  no.  Not  so  very  difficult.  Tou  need 
only  count  accurately. 

Lyngstrand.  Count  ?    Do  you  have  to  count  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  the  stitches,  look  here. 

Lyngstrand.  To  be  sure.  Only  think — so  it  is  almost 
an  art    Can  you  draw,  too  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  yes,  when  I  have  something  to  copy. 

Lysgstrand.  Not  otherwise  ? 

Bolette.  No,  not  otherwise. 
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Lyngstrand.  That  is  not  really  art 

Bolette.  No,  it  is  chiefly  handicraft. 

Lyngstrand.  But,  I  think,  you  might  perhaps  learn 
an  art 

Bolette.  Though  I  have  so  little  talent;  do  you 
think  so? 

Lyngstrand.  Certainly;  if  you  were  constantly  in 
the  society  of  a  true  artist 

Bolette.  Do  you  think  I  might  learn  from  him  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Not  learn  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  I 
think  it  would  grow  in  you  little  by  little.  By  a  sort 
of  miracle,  Miss  Wangel. 

Bolette.  That  would  indeed  be  a  miracle. 

Lyngstrand  (after  a  pause).  Have  you  ever  thought 
seriously — I  mean  have  you  ever  thought  deeply  and 
earnestly  of  marriage,  Miss  Wangel. 

Bolette  (glancing  up  at  him).  No. 

Lyngstrand.  I  have. 

Bolette.  Indeed  —  have  you  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  very  often  of  such 
things.  Chiefly  of  marriage;  and  I  have  read  about 
it  in  various  books.  It  seems  to  me  that  marriage 
must  be  regarded  very  much  as  a  miracle.  The  wife 
becomes  gradually  transformed  more  and  more  till 
she  resembles  her  husband. 

Bolette.  In  their  interests,  you  mean  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Bolette.  Well,  but  his  gifts,  his  talents  or  acquired 

skill 

.  Lyngstrand.    To  be  sure;    I  should  like  to  know 
whether  in  those  too 

Bolette.  Then  perhaps  you  think  that  what  a  man 
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has  read — or  thought — can,  as  it  were,  pass  into 
his  wife  ? 

Lyngstrand.  That,  too — yes;  little  by  little.  As  by 
a  miracle.  But  I  see  clearly  enough  that  this  can 
only  happen  in  a  marriage  which  is  faithful  and 
loving  and  really  happy. 

Bolette.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  a  man 
may  be  influenced  in  the  same  way  by  hie  wife;  grow 
l  like  her,  I  mean  ? 

Lyngstrand.  A  man  ?    No,  that  I  never  thought  of. 

Bolette.  But  why  not  one  as  much  as  the  other  ! 

Lyngstrand.  Because  a  man  has  his  calling  to  live 
for.  And  that  is  what  makes  a  man  firm  and  strong, 
Miss  Wangel.    He  has  a  vocation  in  life. 

Bolette.  Has  every  man  a  vocation  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  no.  I  was  thinking  especially  of 
artists. 

Bolette.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  in  an  artist  to 
get  married  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  it  seems  so  to  me.  When  he  can 
find  some  one  whom  he  truly  loves 

Bolette.  Even  then,  I  think,  he  had  better  live  for 
his  art  alone. 

Lyngstrand.  That  he  ought  But  he  can  do  so  just 
as  well  even  if  he  is  married. 

Bolette.  Does  she  think  so  ? 

Lyngstrand.  She?    Who? 

Bolette.  She  whom  he  may  marry.  What  is  she  to 
live  for? 

Lyngstrand.  She  too  must  live  for  his  art.  I  fancy 
that  a  woman  might  feel  herself  thoroughly  happy 
under  such  conditions. 
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Bolette.  H'm — I  am  not  sure. 

Lyngstrand.  Indeed,  Miss  Wan  gel,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it  It  is  not  merely  the  honor  and  distinction 
which  she  gets  on  his  account,  for  that,  I  suppose,  is 
the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of.  But  that  she  can  help 
him  in  his  work,  that  she  can  lighten  his  labors  by 
being  near  him,  and  caring  for  him,  and  making  life 

easy  and  pleasant  to  him It  seems  to  me  that 

this  might  make  a  woman  very  happy. 

Bolette.  Ah !  You  have  no  idea  yourself  how  selfish 
you  are. 

Lyngstrand.  I  selfish?  Well,  good  heavens!  But 
if  you  only  knew  me  a  little  better  than  you  do. 
(Leaning  over  closer  to  her.)  Miss  Wangel,  when  I  am 
gone  —  and  I  must  go  very  soon 

Bolette  (very  sympathetically).  Do  not  think  of  any- 
thing so  melancholy. 

Lyngstrand.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  so  very 
melancholy 

Bolette.  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 

Lyngstband.  In  about  a  month  I  shall  be  leaving  this, 
and  then  going  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

Bolette.  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure — of  course. 

Lyngstrand.  And  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me? 

Bolette.  Yes,  I  shall  indeed. 

Lyngstrand  (with  pleasure).  You  promise  me  you 
will 

Bolette.  Yes,  that  I  promise. 

Lyngstrand.  On  your  solemn  word  of  honor  ? 

Bolette.  On  my  solemn  word  of  honor.  (More 
lightly.)  But  what  does  it  matter  after  all!  It  can 
Jead  to  nothing  in  the  world. 
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Lyngstrand.  How  can  you  say  that  ?  To  me  it  will 
be  the  joy  of  my  life  to  know  that  you,  here  at  home, 
are  thinking  of  me. 

Bolbtte.  Well,  but  what  then? 

Lyng8tband.  What  then  —  I  do  not  exactly  know. 

Bolette.  Nor  I  neither.  There  is  so  much  in  the 
way;  everything  is  in  the  way,  I  think. 

Lyngstrand.  Oh,  another  miracle  might  happen.  A 
happy  turn  of  fortune  —  or  something  of  the  kind. 
For  I  believe  that  fortune  is  on  my  side. 

Bolette  (eagerly).  Yes,  indeed.  Cling  to  that 
belief. 

Lyngstrand.  I  do  believe  it  firmly.  And  so,  some 
years  hence,  when  I  come  home  again  a  famous  sculp- 
tor, well-to-do,  and  in  good  health 

Bolette.  To  be  sure.     We  will  hope  for  that. 

Lyngstrand.  You  may  hope  for  it  confidently,  if  you 
only  think  of  me  constantly  and  faithfully  while  I  am 
away  in  the  south.  Aod  I  have  your  word  that  you 
will. 

Bolette.  You  have  (shaking  her  head).  But  it  will 
come  to  nothing,  nevertheless. 

Lyngstrand.  Still,  Miss  Wangel,  it  will  at  least  lead 
to  this :  that  I  shall  work  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  get 
on  all  the  faster  in  my  art. 

Bolette.  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  I  feel  it  deeply.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  must  be  an  encouragement  to  you,  too  — 
here  in  this  retired  spot  —  to  know  in  your  heart  that 
you  are  helping  me  to  work 

Bolette  (looking  at  him).  But  you  —  on  your  part? 

Lyngstrand.  I? 
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Bolette  {looking  off  into  the  garden).  Hush !  Spet  k 
of  something  else.     Here  comes  the  professor. 

Arnholm  is  seen  in  the  garden  to  the  left.    He  is  talking 
with  Ballested  and  Hilda. 

Lyngstrand.  Are  you  much  attached  to  your  old 
tutor,  Miss  Wangel  ? 

Bolette.  Much  attached  to  him  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes  —  are  you  fond  of  him,  I  mean  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  yes,  very;  for  he  is  a  very  good  friend 
and  adviser,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  be  helpful  when 
he  can. 

Lyngstrand.  Is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  never 
have  married  ? 

Bolette.  Does  it  strike  you  as  strange  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  for  he's  well-to-do,  they  say. 

Bolette.  He  must  be.  Still,  I  can  imagine  that  he 
may  not  have  found  it  easy  to  meet  with  anyone  who 
would  marry  him. 

Lyngstrand.  Why  so  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  he  has  been  the  teacher  of  almost  all 
the  young  girls  he  has  ever  known.  That  he  says 
himself. 

Lyngstrand.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

Bolette.  Why,  good  gracious,  a  man  does  not  marry 
a  girl  whose  tutor  he  has  been. 

Lyngstrand.  Do  you  think  a  young  girl  could  never 
love  her  tutor  ? 

Bolette.  Not  after  she  is  grown  up. 

Lyngstrand.  No  !    Do  you  mean  that  ? 

Bolette  (in  a  warning  tone).  Hush,  take  care. 
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Ballested  has  meanwhile  collected  his  things  and  carries 
them  out  through  the  garden  to  the  right.  Hilda  helps 
him.  Arnholm  comes  up  to  the  veranda  and  into  the 
room. 

Arnholm.  Good  morning,  dear  Bolette.  Good  morn- 
ing Mr. — Mr. (He  looks  annoyed  and  bows  coldly  to 

Lyngstrand.     Lyngstrand  rises  and  bows.) 

Bolette  (goes  to  meet  Arnholm).  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Professor. 

Arnholm.  How  are  you  this  morning? 

Boleite,  Thank  you,  very  well. 

Arnholm.  Is  your  mother  gone  to  her  bath  to-day  ? 

Bolette.  No,  she  is  up  in  her  room. 

Arnholm.  Not  quite  well  ? 

Bolette.  I  do  not  know.    She  has  locked  herself  in. 

Arnholm.  Has  she  indeed  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Mrs.  Wangel  was  dreadfully  upset  by 
the  Amexican  yesterday. 

Arnholm.  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

Lyngstrand.  I  told  Mrs.  Wangel  that  I  had  seen  him 
alive  and  in  the  flesh  behind  the  garden. 

Arnholm,  Oh,  that  was  it? 

Bolette  (to  Arnholm).  You  and  papa  stayed  out  very 
late  last  night. 

Arnholm.  Yes,  somewhat  late.  We  were  talking  over 
serious  business. 

Bolette.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  me  and 
my  affairs? 

Arnholm.  No,  dear  Bolette.  I  had  not  the  chance. 
He  was  so  much  absorbed  by  another  matter. 

Bolette, (sighing).  Ah,  yes!  He  always  is. 
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Abnholm  (with  great  sympathy).  But  by  and  by  we 
will  discuss  the  subject.  Where  is  your  father  now? 
Not  at  home,  I  suppose  ? 

Bolette.  No.  He  must  be  down  at  the  office.  I  will 
go  and  fetch  him. 

Abnholm.  No,  thanks;  do  not  do  thai  I  would 
rather  go  down  there  to  him. 

Bolette  (listening  out  to  the  left).  Wait  a  minute, 
professor.  I  think  that  is  father's  step  on  the  stairs. 
Yes He  has  no  doubt  been  to  see  her. 

Dr.  Wangel  comes  in  through  the  door  on  the  left. 

Wangel  (holding  out  his  hand  to  Abnholm).  Well,  my 
dear  friend,  so  here  you  are  already.  It  is  kind  of 
you  to  have  come  so  early,  for  I  want  some  further 
talk  with  you. 

Bolette  (to  Lyngstband).  Shall  we  go  to  Hilda  in 
the  garden  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Tes,  with  great  pleasure.  (He  and 
Bolette  go  into  the  garden,  and  off  among  the  trees  in  the 
background.) 

Abnholm  (as  he  follows  them  with  his  eyes,  turn  to 
Wangel).  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  young 
man? 

Wangel.  No;  nothing  whatever. 

Abnholm.  But  do  you  think  it  right  that  he  should 
go  about  so  much  with  your  girls? 

Wangel.  Does  he — so  much?  I  really  had  not 
noticed  it 

Abnholm.  And  yet  it  strikes  me  that  you  ought  to 
have  an  eye  to  such  things. 
6 
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Wangel.  Tes;  there  you  are  right  But,  good 
heavens !  what  is  a  poor  man  to  do  ?  Girls  are  now  so 
well  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
will  not  be  spoken  to,  either  by  me  or  Ellida. 

Arnholm.  Not  even  by  her  ? 

Wangel.  No;  besides,  I  can  not  expect  her  to  con- 
cern herself  with  such  things.  She  is  not  fit  for  it. 
{Changing  abruptly.)  But  this  is  not  what  I  want  to 
talk  about  with  you.  Tell  me,  have  you  thought  any 
further  of  that  matter — the  matter  I  mentioned  to 
you. 

Arnholm.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  since  we 
parted  last  night. 

Wangel.  And  what  do  you  think  is  to  be  done  ? 

Arnholm.  Dear  doctor,  it  seems  to  me  that  you,  as  a 
medical  man,  must  know  better  than  I. 

Wangel.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  difficult  it  is  for 
a  doctor  to  decide  rightly  for  a  sick  person  whom  ho 
so  dearly  loves !  And  this,  too,  is  no  ordinary  case. 
Here  no  ordinary  physician  can  be  of  any  use,  nor  any 
ordinary  remedies. 

Arnholm.  How  is  she  to-day  ? 

Wangel.  I  was  but  just  up  with  her,  and  she  seemed 
10  me  quite  calm.  But  beneath  all  her  moods  there 
lies  something  hidden  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  lay 
my  finger  on.  And  then  she  is  so  variable,  so  uncer- 
tain; she  changes  so  unexpectedly. 

Arnholm.  The  result,  no  doubt,  of  her  disordered 
state  of  mind. 

Wangel.  Not  that  alone.  It  lies  in  the  depths  of  her 
nature.  Ellida  is  a  child  of  the  sea;  that  is  the  real 
truth. 
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Abnholm.  What  precisely  do  you  mean  by  that,  dear 
sir? 

Wangel.  Have  you  never  observed  that  the  people 
who  live  by  the  open  sea  are,  as  it  were,  a  folk  by 
themselves  ?  Almost  as  though  they  lived  the  life  of 
the  sea.  There  is  a  surge  and  an  ebb  and  now,  too, 
both  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their  emotions,  and  so 
they  can  never  be  transplanted.  Ah !  I  should  have 
thought  of  that  sooner.  It  was  really  sinning  against 
Ellida  to  bring  her  away  from  the  open  shore  and  set 
her  down  here. 

Arnholm.  Is  that  the  conclusion  you  have  come  to  ? 

Wangel.  Yes,  more  and  more.  But  I  ought  to  have 
told  myself  this  beforehand.  I  knew  it  in  my  heart 
from  the  first,  but  I  would  not  allow  it  to  find  utter- 
ances, even  to  myself.  I  loved  her  so  well,  you  see ! 
And  I  thought  first  and  foremost  of  myself.  I  was  so 
inconceivably  selfish  then. 

Arnholm.  Well,  under  such  circumstances  every  man 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  selfish.  But,  otherwise,  it  is  a 
fault  I  have  never  remarked  in  you,  my  dear  Wangel. 

Wangel  (restlessly  walking  to  and  fro).  Oh,  yes;  and 
afterwards  again  I  was  selfish.  I  am  so  much,  so  very 
much  older  than  she.  I  ought  to  have  been  like  a 
father  to  her —  and  a  guide.  I  ought  to  have  done  my 
best  to  develop  and  enlighten  her  mental  life.  But, 
alas,  I  never  did  anything  of  the  kind;  I  have  no  zeal 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  you  see.  I  would  rather  have 
kept  her  just  what  she  was.  But  then  she  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  I  went  on,  not  knowing  what  was  to  be 
done.  (In  a  lower  tone.)  And  that  was  why,  in  my 
great  trouble,  I  wrote  to  you  to  come  to  us. 
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Abnholm  (looks  at  him  in  amazement).  What!  That 
was  the  reason  why  you  wrote  ? 

Wangel.  Tes;  but  do  not  let  it  be  known. 

Abnholm.  But  what  in  the  world,  my  dear  doctor  — 
what  did  you  hope  for  from  me?  That  I  do  not 
understand. 

Wangel.  No,  that  is  very  natural;  for  I  was  on  a 
wrong  scent.  I  thought  that  Ellida's  heart  had  been 
given  to  you  long  since,  that  she  still  secretly  clung  to 
you;  that,  perhaps,  it  might  do  her  good  to  see  you 
again  and  to  talk  with  you  of  her  home  and  the  old 
days  there. 

Abnholm.  Then  it  was  your  wife  that  you  meant 
when  you  wrote  that  there  was  "  some  one  "  here  who 
looked  for  me  —  and,  perhaps,  was  longing  to  see  me. 

Wangel.  Tes  —  who  else  could  it  be? 

Abnholm  (hastily).  To  be  sure — you  are  right  —  but 
I  did  not  understand. 

Wangel.  Very  naturally,  as  I  said.  But  I  was  on 
the  wrong  scent. 

Abnholm.  And  you  blame  yourself  for  selfishness  ? 

Wangel.  Ah,  I  had  a  great  sin  to  expiate.  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  neglect  no  means  which  might  possibly 
relieve  her  mind  a  little. 

Abnholm.  And  how  do  you  account  for  the  power 
which  this  stranger  exerts  over  her. 

Wangel.  My  dear  friend  —  there  is  a  side  of  that 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation. 

Abnholm.  Which  is  inexplicable  do  you  mean?  In 
itself  inexplicable  ? 

Wangel.  Inexplicable,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

Abnholm.  Do  you  believe  in  such  inexplicable  things  ? 
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Wangel.  I  neither  believe  nor  reject  them.  I  simply 
do  not  know.     So  I  let  them  be. 

Abnholm.  Aye,  but  tell  me  one  thing.  Her  astonish- 
ing and  mysterious  assertion,  that  her  child's  eyes 

Wangel  (vehemently).  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
I  will  not  believe  such  a  thing.  It  must  be  pure 
imagination  on  her  part  and  nothing  else. 

Abnholm.  Did  you  notice  the  man's  eyes  when  you 
saw  him  last  evening  ? 

Wangel.  Certainly  I  did. 

Abnholm.  And  you  detected  no  resemblance  ? 

Wangel  (evasively).  Well  —  good  heavens,  what  can 
I  answer  ?  lb  was  somewhat  dusk  when  I  saw  him, 
and  Ellida  had  said  so  much  about  the  likeness  —  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  was  able  to  look  at  him 
without  prejudice. 

Abnholm.  No,  no.     It  may  be  so But  the  other 

thing  —  the  fact  that  all  this  dread  and  uneasiness 
came  upon  her  just  at  the  time  when  this  man  seems 
to  have  set  out  on  his  homeward  voyage  ? 

Wangel.  Well,  you  see  that  is  a  thing  which  she 
may  have  invented  or  dreamed  a  day  or  two  ago.  It 
certainly  did  not  come  over  her  so  suddenly  —  all  in  a 
moment — as  she  now  declares.  But  since  she  heard 
from  this  young  Lyngstrand  that  Johnson — or  Free- 
man—  or  whatever  his  name  may  be  —  that  this  man 
started  on  his  return  voyage  three  years  ago,  in  the 
month  of  March,  she  is  evidently  convinced  that  her 
distress  of  mind  began  at  the  very  same  time. 

Abnholm.  And  was  it  not  so  ? 

Wangel.  Nothing  of  the  sort  Traces  and  signs  of 
it  had  been  discernible  long  before.     At  the  same 
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time,  as  it  happened,  it  was  in  March  three  years  since 
that  she  had  a  somewhat  violent  attack 

Arnholm.  Indeed! 

Wangel.  But  that  can  be  very  simply  explained  by 
the  state  —  the  circumstances  —  at  the  time. 

Arnholm.  Thus  it  is  symptom  against  symptom. 

Wangel  (clenching  his  hands).  And  to  be  unable  to 

help  her To  know  of  nothing  that  I  can  do 

To  see  no  help,  no  remedy 

Arnholm.  If  you  could  only  make  up  your  mind  to 
change  your  place  of  residence — to  move  elsewhere. 
So  that  she  might  live  under  conditions  in  which  she 
would  feel  more  at  home. 

Wangel.  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  suppose  that  I  have 
not  suggested  that  already?  I  proposed  to  her  to  go 
to  Skjoldvik.     But  she  refuses. 

Arnholm.  Even  to  do  that  ? 

Wangel.  She  does  not  think  it  would  do  her  any 
good.     And  in  that  perhaps  she  is  right. 

Arnholm.  You  think  so  ?     H'm. 

Wangel.  Yes.  Besides,  as  I  consider  the  matter,  I 
really  do  not  know  how  I  could  possibly  manage  it. 
For  the  girls'  sake  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  carry 
them  off  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  spot.  They  must 
live  in  a  place  where  there  is  at  any  rate  some  small 
chance  of  their  being  one  day  provided  for. 

Arnholm.  Provided  for  ?  Are  you  thinking  of  that 
already  ? 

Wangel.  God  knows,  I  must  think  of  it.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  my  poor  sick  Ellida  —  oh  ! 
My  dear  Arnholm,  with  one  thing  and  the  other,  I  am 
really  between  two  fires. 
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Abnholm.  As  regards  Bolette,  you  need  be  under  no 
anxiety.  (He  interrupts  himself. )  I  wonder  where  she — 
where  they  are  gone  ?  (He goes  to  theopendoorand hoksout ) 

Wangel  (looking  at  the  piano).  Oh,  I  would  make  any 
sacrifice  —  for  those  three.     If  I  knew  what  to  do. 

Ellida  comes  in  from  the  left. 

Ellida  (abruptly  to  Wangel).  Only  do  not  go  out  this 
morning. 

Wangel.  No;  certainly  I  will  not.  I  will  stay  at 
home  with  you.  (He  points  to  Arnholm,  who  comes 
towards  them.)    But  will  you  not  speak  to  our  friend? 

Ellida  (turning  round).  Oh,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Arnhoim  ? 
(Offers  him  her  hand.)  Good  morning. 

Abnholm.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Wangel.  Are  you 
not  bathing  to-day,  as  usual  ? 

Ellida.  No,  no,  no.  I  can  not  think  of  such  a  thing 
to-day.     But  will  you  not  sit  down  a  minute  ? 

Abnholm.  No;  thank  you  very  much;  not  now.  (He 
looks  at  Wangel.)  I  promised  the  girls  that  I  would 
follow  them  into  the  garden. 

Ellida.  God  only  knows  whether  you  will  find  them 
in  the  garden.    I  never  know  where  they  may  be. 

Wangel.  Oh  yes.  They  are  sure  to  be  down  by  the 
pond. 

Abnholm.  Well,  I  shall,  no  doubt,  find  some  track  of 
them.     (He  bows  and  goes  out  to  the  right  by  the  veranda.) 

Ellida.  What  o'clock  is  it,  Wangel? 

Wangel  (looking  at  his  watch).  A  little  past  eleven. 

Ellida.  A  little  past  —  and  at  eleven  or  half-past 
eleven  to-night  the  steamship  comes  back.  Oh,  if  only 
that  hour  were  past ! 
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Wangel  (going  close  up  to  her).  Dear  Ellida,  there  is 
one  thing  I  should  like  to  know. 

Ellida.  What  is  that? 

Wangel.  The  evening  before  last,  when  we  were  up 
at  the  "  Belle vue,"  you  said  that  often  during  the  last 
three  years  you  had  seen  him  plainly  close  to  you. 

Ellida.  Yes,  and  so  I  have.  You  may  believe  me, 
indeed. 

Wangel.  Well,  and  what  did  he  look  like  ? 

Ellida.  What  did  he  look  like  ? 

Wangel.  I  mean,  how  did  you  picture  him;  how  did 
he  look  when  he  appeared  before  you  ? 

Ellida.  But,  my  dear  Wangel,  you  yourself  have 
seen  what  he  looks  like. 

Wangel.  Does  he  look  the  same  as  you  had  pictured 
him? 

Ellida.  Yes,  exactly. 

Wangel.  And  how  was  it  that  you  did  not  recognize 
him  at  once  ? 

Ellida  (startled).  Did  I  not  recognize  him  ? 

Wangel.  No.  You  yourself  said  afterwards  that  at 
first  you  could  not  think  who  the  strange  man  was. 

Ellida  (much  struck).  Yes,  I  really  believe  you  are 
right  Does  not  that  seem  strange  to  you,  Wangel, 
to  think  that  I  did  not  know  him  at  once  ? 

Wangel.  It  was  only  by  his  eyes,  you  say  ? 

Ellida.  Ah,  yes — those  eyes,  those  eyes ! 

Wangel.  Well,  up  at  the  Bellevue  you  told  me  that 
he  always  appeared  to  you  as  you  had  seen  him  at  the 
time  when  you  parted.     Now,  that  is  ten  years  ago. 

Ellida.  Did  I  tell  you  that? 

Wangel.  You  did. 
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Ellida.  Then  lie  must  have  looked  much  the  same 
at  that  time  as  he  does  now. 

Wangel.  No;  for  you  gave  quite  another  description 
of  him  the  other  evening  as  we  were  walking  home. 
Ten  years  ago  he  bad  no  beard,  you  said,  and  he  was 
quite  differently  dressed.  And  the  breast-pin  with  the 
pearl — the  man  yesterday  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Ellida.  No;  he  had  not. 

Wangel  (looking  at  her  steadily).  Now  think  a  little, 
my  dear  Ellida.  Or  perhaps  you  can  no  longer 
remember  how  he  looked  when  you  stood  with  him  on 
Bratthammer. 

Ellida  (considering  and  closing  her  eyes).  Not  very 
clearly.  No — to-day  I  can  not  see  him.  Is  it  not  very 
strange  ? 

Wangel.  Not  so  very  strange  after  all.  A  fresh 
actuality  has  been  brought  before  you,  and  that  has 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  old  one  so  that  you  can  no 
longer  see  it. 

Ellida.  Do  you  really  think  so,  Wangel  ? 

Wangel.  Yes;  and  it  has  cast  a  shadow  over  your 
bewildered  brain,  too.  So  far  it  is  well  that  the  reality 
should  have  come. 

Ellida.  Well?    Do  you  say  it  is  well? 

Wangel.  Yes.     It  may  bring  about  your  recovery. 

Ellida  (sitting  down  on  the  sofa).  Wangel,  come  and 
sit  here  by  me.     I  want  to  tell  you  all  I  think. 

Wangel.  Do  so,  dear  Eiiida.  (He  takes  a  chair  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.) 

Ellida.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  both  of  us  — 
that  we,  of  all  people,  ever  should  have  met. 

Wangel  (amazed).  What  do  you  say  ? 
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Ellida.  Yes,  indeed.  It  was,  and  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  why.  It  could  be  nothing  but  a  misfortune  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  it  came  about. 

Wangel.  What  was  the  way 

Ellida.  Only  listen,  Wangel.  It  is  of  no  avail  that 
we  should  any  longer  lie  to  ourselves  —  or  each  other. 

Wangel.  Ii?  it  a  lie  ?    Do  you  say  so  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  I  do;  or  at  any  rate  we  do  not  confess 
the  truth.  And  the  truth,  the  plain,  honest  truth  is — 
in  short,  that  you  came  and  bought  me. 

Wangel.  Bought  you!  Bought  you? 

Ellida.  Oh,  I  was  no  better  than  you.  I  consented. 
I  was  ready  to  sell  myself. 

Wangel  (hoicing  at  her  in  distress).  Ellida,  have  you 
really  the  heart  to  say  this  '? 

Ellida.  But  there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  You  could 
no  longer  endure  the  void  in  your  home.  You  were 
looking  about  for  a  second  wife 

Wangel.  And  for  a  mother  for  my  children,  Ellida. 

Ellida.  That  also,  no  doubt  —  as  a  secondary  matter. 
Nevertheless  — you  hardly  knew  whether  I  could  fill 
the  place;  you  had  scarcely  seen  me,  and  had  spoken 
to  me  but  seldom.  You  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  so 

Wangel.  Oh,  call  it  what  you  please! 

Ellida.  And  I,  for  my  part  —  I  was  helpless  and 
unholpen  —  utterly  alone.  It  was  only  natural  that  I 
should  consent  when  you  came  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide for  me  for  life. 

Wangel.  I  did  not  think  of  it  as  a  provision  for  life, 
my  dear.  I  asked  you  honorably  whether  you  would 
share  with  me  and  my  children  the  small  maintenance 
I  could  call  my  own. 
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Ellida.  Yes,  you  did.     But  I  ought  not  to  have 

accepted  it     Not  at  any  price Never  ought  I  to 

have  sold  myself!  Kather  the  basest  toil,  the  most 
wretched  life — but  of  my  own  choice  and  free  will. 

Wangel  {rising).  So  the  five — six  years  that  we  have 
lived  together  are  altogether  worthless  in  your  eyes  ? 

Ellida.  Nay,  do  not  think  that  Wangel.  With  you 
I  have  had  all  the  good  in  life  that  a  human  being 
may  hope  for.  But  I  did  not  come  into  your  house  of 
my  own  free  will.     That  is  the  point. 

Wangel  (looking  at  her).  Not  of  your  own  free  will? 

Ellida.  No;  it  was  not  with  my  free  will  that  I  came 
with  you  hither. 

Wangel  (gloomily).  Ah !  I  remember.  He  returned 
yesterday. 

Ellida.  And  his  return  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything. 
It  has  thrown  light  on  everything.     Now  I  see 

Wangel.  And  what  do  you  see  ? 

Ellida.  I  see  that  the  life  we  have  lived  together  is 
in  truth  no  real  marriage. 

Wangel  (bitterly).  You  never  spoke  a  truer  word 
The  life  we  now  lead  is  no  true  marriage. 

Ellida.  Nor  has  it  ever  been.  Never  from  the 
beginning.  (She  gazes  into  vacancy.)  The  first  —  that 
might  have  been  a  true  marriage. 

Wangel.  The  first;  what  first  do  you  mean? 

Ellida.  Mine  —  with  him. 

Wangel  (in  bewilderment).  I  do  not  understand  in 
the  least. 

Ellida.  Ah,  my  dear  Wangel!  Do  not  let  us 
deceive  each  other  —  or  ourselves  either. 

Wangel.  No,  no But  what  then  ? 
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Ellida.  Well,  you  see,  we  can  not  get  over  the  fact 
that  a  promise  freely  given  is  as  binding  as  any  formal 
pledge. 

Wangel.  But  what  in  the  world 

Ellida  (passionately  rising).  Let  me  be  free  to  leave 
you,  Wangel. 

Wangel.  Ellida!  Ellida! 

Ellida.  Yes,  yes;  only  let  me  go.  Believe  me,  it 
can  not  end  in  any  other  way. 

Wangel  (controlling  his  grief).  And  has  it  really 
come  to  this? 

Ellida.  It  must  come  to  this;  it  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

Wangel  (looking  at  her  sadly).  Even  our  life  in  com- 
mon has  failed  to  win  you.  Never,  never  have  you 
been  wholly  mine. 

Ellida.  Oh,  Wangel;  if  I  could  have  loved  you  how 
gladly  I  would.  As  truly  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved. 
But  I  feel  so  surely  that  it  will  never  come. 

Wangel.  Then  a  separation  —  a  formal  separation  — 
is  that  what  you  desire  ? 

Ellida.  You  do  not  understand  me,  dear.  I  care 
nothing  for  formalities,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  mere 
externals  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  What 
I  want  is  that  we  should  agree  to  part,  of  our  own  free 
will. 

Wangel  (bitterly  and  slowly  nodding  his  head).  Annul 
the  bargain.     Very  good. 

Ellida  (eagerly).  Exactly  so !     Annul  the  bargain. 

Wangel.  And  then  Ellida  ?  Afterwards  ?  Have  you 
reflected  how  things  will  appear  to  us  both?  How 
life  is  to  shape  itself  then,  for  you  and  for  me  ? 
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Ellida.  That  matters  not.  Afterwards  that  must  be 
as  it  may.  What  I  beg  and  implore  of  you,  Wangel — 
what  is  of  real  importance  — is  that  you  will  release 
me,  restore  me  to  absolute  freedom. 

Wangel.  Ellida,  it  is  a  terrible  demand,  which  you 
lay  before  me.  Let  me  at  least  have  time  to  consider 
my  decision.  Let  us  discuss  the  case  more  fully.  And 
take  time  yourself  to  weigh  what  you  are  doing. 

Ellida.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  such  dis- 
cussion.    I  must  be  free  at  once,  to-day  ! 

Wangel.  Why  especially  to-day  ? 

Ellida.  Why  ?    Because  he  is  coming  to-night 

Wangel  (startled).  He,  he  ?  What  has  the  stranger 
to  do  with  this  matter  ? 

Ellida.  I  desire  to  face  him  a  free  woman. 

Wangel.  And  then,  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
next? 

Ellida.  I  do  not  want  to  shelter  myself  with  the 
excuse  that  I  am  another  man's  wife,  or  that  I  have 
no  choice.     I  could  then  exercise  no  judgment. 

Wangel.  No  choice,  do  you  say,  Ellida?  Do  you 
speak  of  a  choice —  a  choice  in  such  a  matter  ? 

Ellida.  Yes.  I  must  be  free  to  choose  between  the 
two  alternatives.  I  must  either  let  him  go  away  alone 
or  else  go  with  him. 

Wangel.  Do  you  yourself  understand  what  you  are 
saying  ?  Go  with  him  ?  Place  your  whole  fate  in  his 
hands  ? 

Ellida.  But  did  I  not  place  my  whole  fate  in  your 
hands;  and  that  without  question  ? 

Wangel.  That  may  be.  But  he,  he  a  perfect  stranger; 
a  man  of  whom  you  know  so  little  ? 
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Ellida.  Aye,  but  I  knew  less,  perhaps,  of  you;  and 
yet  I  came  with  you. 

Wangel.  Tou  knew  at  any  rate,  to  some  extent,  what 
sort  of  life  you  would  lead.  But  in  this  case,  consider, 
what  do  you  know  about  it?  Nothing,  whatever;  not 
even  who  he  is,  or  what  he  is. 

Ellida  (gazing  before  her).  That  is  true.  But  that 
is  just  the  horror  of  it. 

Wangel.  Yes,  it  is  a  horror 

Ellida.  And  that  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
help  myself. 

Wangel  (looking  at  her).  Because  it  is  a  horror  to  you  ? 

Ellida.  Yes,  for  that  very  reason. 

Wangel  (approaches  her).  Listen,  Ellida.  Exactly, 
what  do  you  mean  by  a  horror  ? 

Ellida  (considering).  A  horror  —  is  something  which 
terrifies  and  attracts 

Wangel.  Attracts? 

Ellida.  Generally ;  yes  —  I  should  say  so. 

Wangel  (slowly).  You  are  akin  to  the  sea. 

Ellida.  And  that,  too,  is  a  horror. 

Wangel.  It  is  a  horror  in  your  nature.  You,  too, 
terrify  and  attract. 

Ellida.  Do  you  think  so,  Wangel  ? 

Wangel.  I  have  never  really  known  you  till  now; 
never  thoroughly  understood  you.  I  begin  to  do  so 
at  last 

Ellida.  Then  you  must  set  me  free !  Belease  me 
from  the  tie  to  you  and  yours !  I  am  not  what  you 
thought  me,  that  you  yourself  have  discovered;  so 
now  we  can  part  with  a  clear  understanding,  of  our 
own  free  will. 
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Wangel  (sadly).  It  would,  perhaps,  be  best  for  us 
both  that  we  should  part.  And  yet  I  can  not.  Tou 
are  that  horror  to  me,  Ellida.  But  in  you  the  attraction 
is  strongest. 

Ellida.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Wangel.  Let  us  try  to  get  through  this  day  in  sober 
reflection,  with  a  calm  mind.  This  day  I  dare  not 
release  you.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so  —  for  your  own 
sake,  Ellida.     It  is  my  right  and  my  duty  to  protect  you. 

Ellida.  To  protect  me !  Against  what  ?  There  is 
no  force,  no  power  from  without  which  threatens  me. 
The  horror  lies  deeper,  Wangel.  The  real  horror  is 
that  which  lies  in  myself.  And  what  can  you  do 
against  that  ? 

Wangel.  I  can  strengthen  and  help  you  in  the 
struggle  against  it. 

Ellida.   Aye,  if  I  wished  to  struggle  against  it. 

Wangel.  And  do  you  not  ? 

Ellida.  That  is  just  what  I  do  not  know  myself. 

Wangel.  To-night  must  settle  everything,  dear 
Ellida 

Ellida  (with  a  cry).  To  think  that  the  decision  is  so 
near !    The  final  cast  for  a  whole  lifetime. 

Wangel.  And  to-morrow 

Ellida.  Ah !  to-morrow !  Perhaps  my  whole  future 
life  will  be  wrecked. 

Wangel.  Wrecked,  Ellida ! 

Ellida.  All  the  freedom  of  a  whole  lifetime  wrecked — 
wrecked  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  And  for  him,  too, 
perhaps ! 

Wangel  (gently,  taking  her  wrist).  Ellida.  Do  you  love 
this  man? 
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Ellida.  Do  I? Ah,  how  should  I  know?    I  only 

know  that  to  me  he  is  a  horror,  and  that 

Wangel.  Well 

Ellida  (freeing  herself).  That  I  belong  to  him  —  as  it 
seems  to  me. 

Wangel  (hanging  his  head).  I  begin  to  understand 
it  all. 

Ellida.  And  what  remedy  have  you  for  it  all  ?  What 
advice  can  you  give  me  ? 

Wangel  (looks  at  her  mournfully).  To-morrow  he  will 
be  gone.  Then  this  misfortune  will  be  averted,  and 
then  I  am  ready  to  release  and  emancipate  you.  Then 
Ellida,  we  will  annul  the  bargain. 

Ellida.  To-morrow  !  But,  Wangel,  to-morrow  will 
be  too  late. 

Wangel  (looking  out  into  the  garden).  The  children  are 
coming.  The  children !  Let  us  spare  them — for  the 
present. 

Arnholm,  Bolette,  Hilda  and  Lyngstrand  come  up  the 
garden.  Lyngstrand  takes  leave  and  goes  away  to  the 
left;  the  others  come  into  the  room. 

Arnholm.  Only  think,  we  have  made  a  plan 

Hilda.  We  are  going  out  on  the  fiord  this  evening. 
Bolette.  No,  no;  do  not  tell. 
Wangel.  We,  too,  have  made  a  plan. 
Arnholm.  Indeed ! 

Wangel.  To-morrow  morning  Ellida  is  going  to 
Skjoldvik  for  a  short  time. 

Bolette.  Going 

Arnholm.  That  is  most  wise,  Mrs.  Wangel. 
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W angel.  Ellida  pines  to  go  home;  home  to  the  sea. 

Hilda  (running  up  to  Ellida).  You  are  going  away ! 
Leaving  us ! 

Ellida  (startled).  Why,  Hilda,  what  possesses  you  ? 

Hilda  (checking  herself).  Oh,  nothing.  (Mutters  as 
she  turns  away.)    Well,  then,  go ! 

Bolette  (cautiously).  Papa,  I  see  it  in  your  face;  you 
are  going,  too,  to  Skjoldvik? 

Wangel.  Certainly  not — to  see  her,  perhaps,  now  and 
then. 

Bolette.  And  we — here 

Wangel.  I  shall  see  you,  too. 

Bolette.  Yes,  now  and  then. 

Wangel.  Dear  child;  it  can  not  be  otherwise.  (He 
goes  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.) 

Abnholm  (aside  to  Bolette).  We  will  talk  of  this 
later. 

He  goes  up  to  Wangel,  and  talks  to  him  in  an  undertone, 
near  the  door. 

Ellida  (in  an  undertone  to  Bolette).  What  was  the 
matter  with  Hilda.     She  looked  quite  disturbed. 

Bolette.  Have  you  never  discovered  what  Hilda 
thirsts  for,  day  and  night? 

Ellida.  Thirsts  for? 

Bolette.  Ever  since  you  came  into  the  house. 

Ellida.  No,  no  —  what  is  it  ? 

Bolette.  One  loving  word  from  you. 

Ellida.  Ah !  Can  this  then  be  a  task  in  life  for  me  ? 
(She  clasps  her  hands  on  her  head,  staring  into  space,  as 
if  torn  by  contradictory  thoughts  and  moods.) 
7 
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W angel  and  Arnholm  walk  up  and  down  in  whispered 
conversation. 

Bolette  (looks  into  the  room  on  the  right  and  then  opens 
the  door).  Luncheon  is  on  the  table,  dear  father,  if 
you 

Wangel  (with  an  effort  at  composure).  Indeed,  dear; 
that  is  well.  Allow  me,  professor  —  we  will  go  and 
drink  a  "  stirrup  cup  "  to  the  Lady  of  the  Sea. 

They  go  off  to  the  right. 


ACT  V. 

[The  corner  of  the  garden  by  the  pool.  Summer  twilight, 
gradually  grouting  darker.  Arnholm,  Bolette,  Hilda 
and  Lyngstrand  are  in  a  boat  going  along  the  bank  to 
the  right.] 

Hilda.  Look.     Here  we  can  easily  jump  on  shore. 
Arnholm.  No,  no.     Do  not  try. 
Lyngstrand.  I  can  not  jump. 
Hilda.  And  you,  professor  —  can  you  jump  ? 
Arnholm.  I  would  rather  not. 

Bolette.  Let  us  pull  up  to  the  steps  by  the  bathing- 
house. 

They  pull  away  and  off  to  the  right. 

Ballested  comes  at  the  same  moment  by  the  footpath  from 
the  right,  carrying  a  music-box  and  a  horn.  He  greets 
the  party  in  the  boat,  turning  to  speak  to  them.  Their 
replies  become  more  and  more  distant. 

Ballested.  What  do  you  say?  On  account  of  the 
English  vessel,  of  course.  Because  this  is-  the  last 
time  it  will  come  this  year.  But  if  you  want  to  hear 
the  music  you  want  to  make  ha»te.  {He  shouts.) 
What  do  you  say  ?  {Shaking  his  head.)  I  can  not  hear 
what  you  are  saying. 

Ellida  with  a  shawl  over  her  head  comes  from  the  left, 
followed  by  Wangel. 

Wangel.  But,  my  dear  Ellida,  I  assure  you  it  is 
quite  early  yet 
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Ellida.  No,  no.  It  is  not.  He  may  come  at  any 
moment. 

Ballested  (outside  the  fence).  Hah;  Good  eveniDg, 
doctor,  good  evening.     Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wangel. 

Wangel  (noticing  him).  Oh,  it  is  you !  Is  there  to  be 
music  then,  to-night? 

Ballested.  Yes;  the  Society  of  Horn-Players  intend 
to  perform.  We  rarely  have  a  sufficient  occasion  now- 
a-days.  To-night  it  is  in  honor  of  the  English  vessel. 

Ellida.  The  English  vessel ?    Is  it  in  sight  yet? 

Ballested.  Not  yet.  But  is  coming  down  among  the 
islands.    It  will  be  here  before  we  know  it. 

Ellida.  Aye — just  so. 

Wangel  (half  to  Ellida).  To-night  is  the  last  trip.  It 
will  come  no  more. 

Ballested.  A  melancholy  thought,  doctor.  But  that 
is  why,  as  I  said,  we  are  to  play  in  its  honor.  Yes,  yes. 
The  pleasant  summertime  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
water-ways  will  be  locked,  as  the  poets  say. 

Ellida.  The  water-ways  will  be  locked  —  yes. 

Ballested.  It  is  sad  to  think  of.  For  weeks  and 
months  we  have  been  the  gay  children  of  the  summer. 
It  is  hard    to    reconcile    ourselves    to    the    gloomy 

season At  first  I  mean,   for  man  can   accli  — 

acclimatize  himself  to  anything,  Mrs.  Wangel.  Yes, 
indeed,  to  anything.  (Hie  bows  and  goes  off  to  the 
left.) 

Ellida  {Looking  out  over  the  fiord).  Oh,  this  frightful 
suspense!  This  terrible  half-hour  before  the  final 
decision ! 

Wangel.  Then  you  are  quite  determined  to  speak 
with  him? 
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Ellida.  I  must  speak  with  him.  I  must  make  the 
choice  of  my  own  free  will. 

Wangel.  Ellida,  you  have  no  choice,  you  have  no 
right  to  choose,  and  I  give  you  none. 

Ellida.  You  can  not  hinder  me.  Neither  you  nor  any 
one  else.  You  can  forbid  my  going  with  him — if, 
indeed,  that  should  be  my  choice.  You  can  keep 
me  here  by  force,  against  my  will.  That  you  can  do. 
But  that  I  should  make  a  choice,  in  my  inmost  soul  — 
the  choice  between  him  and  you,  which  I  must  and 
will  make  —  that  you  can  not  prevent. 

Wangel.  No,  there  you  are  right  I  can  not  prevent 
that. 

Ellida.  Besides,  there  is  here  no  single  thing  to 
withhold  me.  Nothing  in  the  world  which  holds  or 
binds  me.  I  have  taken  no  root  in  your  house, 
"Wangel.  Your  children  are  not  mine  —  their  hearts 
are  not  mine,  I  mean,  and  never  have  been.  When  I 
go  —  if  I  go  —  either  to-night  with  him,  or  to-morrow 
to  Skjoldvik,  I  have  not  a  key  to  surrender,  not  an 
order  to  leave  to  either  of  them  —  to  anyone.  So 
utterly  without  root  am  I  in  your  house,  so  com- 
pletely outside  of  it,  have  I  remained  from  the  first. 

Wangel.  You,  yourself,  would  have  it  so. 

Ellida.  No,  indeed,  not  L  I  neither  would  nor 
would  not.  I  have  simply  let  things  go  on  as  I  found 
them  when  I  came.  It  was  you  —  and  no  one  else  — 
who  would  have  it  so. 

Wangel.  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  best  for  you. 

Ellida.  Yes,  Wangel,  I  know  that  full  well.  But 
there  is  retribution  in  it  —  something  that  will  be 
revenged.     For  me  I  can  find  no  binding  force,  no 
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mainstay,  no  help,  no  strong  attraction  in  what  ought 
to  have  been  ours  in  common. 

Wangel.  I  see  that  clearly  enough,  Ellida.  And  for 
that  reason  to-morrow  morning  you  shall  have  your 
liberty  again.  Henceforth  you  shall  live  your  own 
life. 

Ellida.  Is  that  what  you  call  my  own  life?  Oh,  no! 
My  own  true  life  was  dragged  out  of  its  groove  when 
I  consented  to  share  yours.  {Clenching  her  hands  in 
impatient  distress.)  And  now  —  to-night,  in  half  an 
hour  —  he  is  coming  whom  I  betrayed;  he  to  whom  I 
ought  to  have  clung  irrevocably,  so  long  as  he  clung 
to  me !  He  is  coming  to  offer  me  once  more  —  for  the 
last  and  only  time  —  the  chance  of  living  my  life  over 
again,  my  own  true  life  —  the  life  which  terrifies  me 
and  tempts  me,  which  I  can  not  forego,  can  not  give 
up  of  my  own  free  will. 

Wangel.  And  for  that  very  reason  it  is  needful  that 
your  husband — and  your  physician  —  should  take  it 
out  of  your  hands  and  act  for  you. 

Ellida.  Yes,  Wangel,  I  quite  understand  that.  Ah, 
indeed,  you  need  not  believe  that  there  are  not  times 
when  I  feel  that  it  would  be  peace  and  salvation  to  fly 
to  you,  and  try  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  terror  and 
temptation,  and  yet  I  can  not.     No,  no,  I  can  not! 

Wangel.  Come,  Ellida,  let  us  walk  up  and  down  a 
little  while. 

Ellida.  I  should  like  it  —  but  I  dare  not.  For  he 
said  I  was  to  wait  for  him  here. 

Wangel.  Only  come.     There  is  plenty  of  time  yet 

Ellida.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Wangel.  Ample  time,  I  assure  you. 
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Ellida.  Then,  just  for  a  short  time.  (They  go  off  in 
front  to  the  right.) 

Abnholm  and  Bolette  enter  right  at  the  back,  down  the 
bank  of  the  pool. 

Bolette  (noticing  Wangel  and  Ellida).  Look  there ! 

Arnholm  (in. a  low  voice).  Hush.     Let  them  go. 

Bolette.  Can  you  understand  what  has  been  going 
on  between  those  two  these  last  few  days  ? 

Abnholm.  Have  you  noticed  anything  ? 

Bolette.  As  if  I  could  help  it. 

Arnholm.  Anything  unusual? 

Bolette.  Yes,  many  things.     Have  not  you  ? 

Arnholm.  I  can  hardly  tell. 

Bolette.  Yes,  you  must  have;  but  you  will  not 
admit  it. 

Arnholm.  I  believe  it  will  be  very  good  for  your 
stepmother  to  make  that  little  journey. 

Bolette.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Arnholm.  Yes.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  parties,  if  she  now  and  then  makes  some 
little  trip. 

Bolette.  If  she  goes  off  to-morrow  to  Skjoldvik  she^ 
will  never  more  come  back  to  us. 

Arnholm.  But,  dear  Bolette,  what  has  put  that  into 
your  head  ? 

Bolette.  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  it.  Only  wait, 
and  you  will  see;  she  will  never  come  back.  At  any 
rate,  never  so  long  as  Hilda  and  I  are  in  the  house. 

Arnholm.  What,  Hilda  too? 

Bolette.  Well,  she  might,  perhaps,  put  up  with 
Hilda,  for  she  is  hardly  more  than  a  child  after  all. 
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And  I  believe  she  worships  Ellida  in  her  heart.  But 
with  me,  you  see  it  is  different.  A  stepmother  not 
much  older  than  myself 

Arnholm.  Dear  Bolette,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  so 
long  before  you  yourself  leave  the  place. 

Bolette  (eagerly).  You  don't  say  so.  Have  you 
spoken  to  my  father  about  it  then  ? 

Arnholm.  Yes,  I  did  mention  it. 

Bolette.  Well,  and  what  did  he  say  ? 

Arnholm.  Your  father  has  been  so  much  absorbed 
in  other  things  this  day  or  two 

Bolette.  Yes,  I  told  you  it  would  be  so. 

Arnholm.  But  I  got  so  much  out  of  him  as  this,  that 
you  must  not  count  on  him  for  assistance. 

Bolette.  No? 

Arnholm.  He  fully  went  into  the  subject  of  his  affairs. 
He  thought  anything  of  the  kind  was  quite  out  of  his 
power. 

Bolette  (reproachfully).  And  you  could  have  the 
heart  to  make  game  of  me 

Arnholm.  Nay,  that  I  did  not,  dear  Bolette.  It 
depends  solely  on  yourself  whether  you  quit  this  place 
or  no. 

Bolette.  What  ?    It  depends  on  me  ? 

Arnholm.  Whether  you  get  out  into  the  world,  and 
learn  everything  you  wish  to  know,  and  take  part  in 
everything  which  here  at  home  you  so  long  for,  and  Uve 
altogether  a  pleasanter  life.     What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Bolette  (clasping  her  hands).  Merciful  heaven !  But 
it  is  impossible,  quite  impossible.  My  father  neither 
will  nor  can  —  there  is  no  one  else  in  all  the  world  to 
whom  I  can  look. 
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Arnholm.  Could  you  then  not  make  up  jour  mind 
to  accept  such  help  from  your  old  —  your  former 
tutor  ? 

Bolette.  From  you,  Mr.  Arnholm.  Would  you 
really 

Abnholm.  Give  you  such  assistance  ?  Yes,  with  all 
my  heart.  Both  by  word  and  deed.  On  that  you  may 
rely.     Do  you  agree,  then  ?    Do  you  consent  ? 

Bolette.  Do  I  consent?  To  getaway — to  see  the 
world  —  to  learn  something  thoroughly.  All  which 
has  seemed  to  me  the  great,  impossible  delight 

Abnholm.  Aye,  it  may  all  become  reality,  if  only  you 
choose  that  it  shall. 

Bolette.  And  you  will  help  me  to  this  wonderful 
good  fortune.  Oh,  no !  Tell  me,  Mr.  Arnholm,  can 
I  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  a  stranger  ? 

Arnholm.  You  can  accept  it  from  me  —  from  me  you 
might  accept  anything,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Bolette  (grasping  his  hands).  Yes,  I  almost  think  I 

might.     I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but (she  breaks 

off).  Oh,  I  could  laugh  and  cry  together  for  joy,  for 
sheer  happiness!  Now  I  shall  really  live — I  was 
beginning  to  fear  lest  life  should  elude  me  altogether. 

Arnholm.  You  need  not  fear  that,  dear  Bolette;  but 
now  you  must  tell  me  truly,  is  there  anything  —  any- 
thing which  ties  you  here  ? 

Bolette.  Which  ties  me  ?    Nothing. 

Arnholm.  Positively  nothing  ? 

Bolette.  Positively  nothing.  That  is  to  say — my 
father  ties  me  to  a  certain  extent;  and  Hilda.    But 

Arnholm.  Well  —  you  will  have  to  leave  your  father 
sooner  or  later.     And  Hilda  will  one  day  go  her  own 
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way  through  life.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 
But  is  there  nothing  else  which  ties  you,  Bolette  ?  No 
attachment  of  any  kind  ? 

Bolette.  No,  none.  For  that  matter  I  can  go  away 
and  wander  anywhere  that  may  offer. 

Arnholm.  If  that  is  the  case,  dear  Bolette,  you  shall 
wander  somewhere  with  me. 

Bolette  (clasping  her  hands).  Oh,  God  in  heaven! 
What  joy  to  think  of  it. 

Arnholm.  For  I  hope  you  feel  every  confidence  in  me  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  indeed,  I  do. 

Arnholm.  And  you  dare  confidently  and  implicitly 
to  entrust  yourself  and  your  future  in  my  hands, 
Bolette?  You  will  venture  on  that — tell  me  ? 

Bolette.  Indeed  I  will.  Why  not  ?  Can  you  think 
otherwise;  you,  who  are  my  old  tutor — my  tutor  of 
old,  I  should  say  ? 

Arnholm.  And  not  for  that  reason  only.  I  attach 
no  particular  importance  to  that  side  of  the  matter. 
But  —  well — you  are  free,  Bolette.  There  is  no  tie  to 
bind  you  —  and  so  I  ask  you  whether  you  could — 
whether  you  would  — join  your  lot  to  mine  —  for  life  ? 

Bolette  (starts  back).  What !     What  did  you  say  ? 

Arnholm.  For  life,  Bolette  —  whether  you  will  be 
my  wife  ? 

Bolette  (half  to  herself).  No,  no.  Impossible  — 
quite  impossible. 

Arnholm.  Is  it  really  so  impossible  to  you  to 

Bolette.  But  you  can  never  mean  it  seriously,  Mr. 
Arnholm  (looking  at  him),  or  else — to  be  sure  —  was 
that  what  you  meant  when  you  promised  to  do  so 
much  for  me  ? 
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Arnholm.  You  must  listen  to  me  for  a  moment, 
Bolette.     I  seem  to  have  startled  you  very  much. 

Bolette.  Ah,  how  could  such  a  thing  —  from  you. 
How  could  I  help  being  startled? 

Arnholm.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  You  did  not 
know — you  could  not  know,  that  it  was  for  your  sake 
that  I  made  the  journey  hither. 

Bolette.  You  came  here  for  my  sake  ? 

Arnholm.  Yes — Bolette — in  the  spring  I  had  a 
letter  from  your  father,  and  in  it  there  was  a  passage 
which  made  me  think — well — that  you  regarded  your 
former  teacher  with  a  warmer  feeling  than  friendship. 

Bolette.  How  could  papa  write  such  a  thing? 

Arnholm.  That  was  not  in  truth  what  he  meant 
But  I  lived  thence  forward  in  the  persuasion  that  there 
was  here  a  young  girl  who  longed  for  my  coming. 
Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me,  dear  Bolette.  And  you  see — 
when  a  man  like  me,  no  longer  in^his  first  youth,  is  led 
to  such  a  belief — or  such  a  fancy — it  makes  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  It  aroused  in  me  a  very  lively — 
a  very  grateful  feeling  for  you.  I  felt  that  I  must 
come  to  you — to  see  you  once  more,  to  tell  you  that  I 
shared  the  sentiment  which  I  imagined  you  to  feel 
for  me. 

Bolette.  But  now  that  you  know  it  is  not  so  1  that  it 
was  a  mistake 

Arnholm.  It  makes  no  difference,  Bolette.  That 
fancy,  as  I  bear  it  in  my  heart,  will  always  wear  the 
color  and  stamp  which  the  mistake  aroused  in  me. 
You,  perhaps,  can  not  understand  this;  but  so  it  is. 

Bolette.  Never  had  I  thought  such  a  thing  as 
possible ! 
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Abnholm.  But  now  that  you  have  seen  that  it  is  pos- 
sible? What  do  you  say,  Bolette?  Could  you  not 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  my  wife  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  utterly  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Arnholm,  you — who  were  my  teacher — I  can 
not  think  of  myself  as  standing  in  any  other  relation 
to  you. 

Abnholm.  Well,  yes.  And  if  you  still  do  not  think 
that  you  can,  our  relations  will  remain  unchanged, 
dear  Bolette. 

Bolette.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Abnholm.  I  shall  of  course  keep  my  promise  all  the 
same.  I  will  take  care  that  you  get  out  of  this  place 
and  see  the  world;  that  you  learn  something  which 
you  really  care  to  learn;  that  you  live  in  sheltered  and 
independent  circumstances.  And  your  later  future 
shall  also  be  made  safe  for  you,  Bolette,  for  in  me  you 
will  always  find  a  true,  faithful  and  trustworthy  friend. 
Of  that  you  may  be  perfectly  certain. 

Bolette.  But  good  heavens,  Mr.  Arnholm,  you  have 
made  this  all  impossible. 

Abnholm.  What !  is  this,  too,  impossible  ? 

Bolette.  Yes,  you  must  see  that  it  is.  After  what 
you  have  said  —  after  the  answer  that  I  gave  you  — 
Oh !  You  yourself  must  understand  that  I  can  not 
possibly  accept  such  an  immense  boon  from  you.  I 
can  accept  nothing,  nothing  from  you  now.  Never  — 
after  that. 

Abnholm.  Then  you  would  rather  remain  sitting  at 
home  here,  and  let  your  life  slip  away  ? 

Bolette.  Oh,  that  is  terrible,  miserable  to  think  of ! 

Abnholm.  Would  you  rather  give  up  the  notion  of 
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seeing  something  of  the  world?  Sacrifice  the  hope 
of  all  the  experiences  you  yourself  told  me  that  you 
long  for  ?  Know  how  much  there  is  to  be  learnt,  and 
nevertheless  never  learn  it  thoroughly?  Reflect, 
Bolette. 

Bolette.  Yes,  yes.  You  are  very  right,  Mr.  Arn- 
holm. 

Arnholm.  Besides  —  when,  some  day,  your  father  is 
no  more,  you  perhaps  will  find  yourself  alone  and  help- 
less in  the  world.  Or,  again,  you  might  marry  another 
man  for  whom  you  could  —  it  is  possible  —  feel  no 
affection. 

Bolette.  Oh,  yes.  I  see  well  enough  how  true  it  all 
is  —  all  you  say.  But,  nevertheless  —  and  yet,  per- 
haps  

Arnholm  (quickly).  Well? 

Bolette  (looks  at  him  doublingly).  Perhapu  it  might 
not  be  quite  impossible. 

Arnholm.  What,  Bolette? 

Bolette.  That  I  might  arrange  —  to  agree — to  your 
proposal. 

Arnholm.  Do  you  mean  that  perhaps  —  that  you  will 
at  least  allow  me  the  happiness  of  providing  for  you  as 
a  faithful  friend  ? 

Bolette.  No;  oh,  no!  Not  that.  That  must  be 
quite  out  of  the  question.  No,  Mr.  Arnholm,  it  would 
be  better  that  you  should  take  me 

Arnholm.  Bolette  —  really — you  will? 

Bolette.  Yes,  I  think — I  think  I  will. 

Arnholm.  You  will  indeed  be  my  wife  ? 

Bolette.  Yes.  If  you  still  think  that — that  you 
will  have  me. 
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Arnholm.  If  I  still !    (Taking  her  hand.)    Thank 

you,  oh  thank  you,  Bolette.  What  you  said  before  — 
your  indecision  —  does  not  alarm  me.  If  I  can  not 
yet  feel  that  your  heart  is  wholly  mine,  I  shall  know 
how  to  win  it  Oh,  Bolette,  I  will  carry  you  in  my 
arms,  as  it  were 

Bolette.  And  I  am  to  see  the  world,  to  live  a  real 
life  ?    You  promised  me  that. 

Arnholm.  And  I  will  keep  my  word. 

Bolette.  And  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  learn  everything 
I  wish? 

Arnholm.  I  shall  myself  be  your  teacher;  as  I  used 
to  be,  Bolette.  Do  you  remember  the  last  year  of  our 
studies  ? 

Bolette  (calmly  meditative).  To  think — to  know  that 
I  am  free  to  go  out  into  the  world !  To  have  no 
anxiety  for  the  future.  Not  to  have  to  concern  myself 
about  stupid  money  matters 

Arnholm.  No;  and  is  it  not  true,  dear  Bolette,  that 
this  of  itself  is  a  good  thing  ?    Tell  me. 

Bolette.  Yes,  it  is  indeed.  That  is  quite  certainly 
true. 

Arnholm  (puts  his  arm  round  her).  Oh  you  will  see 
how  snug  and  happy  we  shall  be,  and  how  well  and 
peacefully  and  smoothly  we  shall  get  on  together, 
Bolette. 

Bolette.  Yes.  I  begin  —  I  believe  in  my  heart  that 
we  shall  be  happy.  (She  looks  out  to  the  right  and  hastily 
frees  herself.)    Oh,  but  say  nothing  about  it. 

Arnholm.  What  is  it,  sweetheart  ? 

Bolette.  There  is  that  poor  fellow.  (Pointing.) 
Look,  out  there. 
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Arnholm.  Your  father? 

Bolette.  No;  the  young  sculptor.  He  is  walking 
with  Hilda. 

Arnholm.  Oh,  Lyngstrand.  What  is  wrong  with 
him? 

Bolette.  You  know  how  weak  and  ailing  he  is. 

Arnholm.  Yes Unless  it  is  pure  imagination. 

Bolette.  Oh,  no.  It  is  true  enough.  He  certainly 
can  not  last  long.    But  for  him,  perhaps,  that  is  best. 

Arnholm.  My  dearest,  why  should  that  be  best  ? 

Bolette.  Because  —  because  he  certainly  never  will 
make  anything  of  his  art.  Let  us  be  gone  before  they 
come. 

Arnholm.  With  all  my  heart,  my  own  Bolette. 

Hilda  and  Lyngstrand  come  in  from  the  pool 

Hilda.  Hi,  hi !  Will  these  gentle  folks  not  wait  for 
us? 

Arnholm.  Bolette  and  I  would  rather  go  out  for  a 
while. 

He  and  Bolette  go  off  to  the  left. 

Lyngstrand  (with  a  quiet  laugh).  It  is  really  most 
amusing.  Here  folks  always  go  about  in  pairs. 
Always  two  and  two. 

Hilda  (looking  after  them),  I  could  almost  swear  that 
he  is  making  love  to  her. 

Lyngstrand.  Indeed !     Have  you  discerned  that? 

Hdlda.  To  be  sure.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see,  if 
only  you  keep  your  eyes  open. 

Lyngstrand.  But  Miss  Bolette  will  not  accept  him; 
of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 
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Hilda.  No.  For  she  thinks  he  has  grown  too  dread- 
fully old  to  be  looked  at,  and  she  believes,  too,  that  he 
will  soon  be  bald. 

Lyngstrand.  Aye,  but  that  is  not  alL  She  would  not 
have  him  in  any  case. 

Hilda.  How  can  you  know  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Because  there  is  some  one  else  whom 
she  has  promised  to  think  of. 

Hilda.  Only  to  think  of  ? 

Lyngstrand.  When  he  is  absent;  yes. 

Hilda.  Oh!  Then  it  is  you,  no  doubt,  of  whom  she 
is  to  think. 

Lyngstrand.  May  be ;  and  why  not  ? 

Hilda.  Did  she  promise  you  she  would  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  only  fancy !  She  promised  me.  But 
you  must  never  tell  her  that  you  know  of  it. 

Hilda.  Heaven  seal  my  lips !  I  am  as  silent  as  the 
grave. 

Lyngstrand.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  sweet  of 
her. 

Hilda.  And  when  you  come  home  again  will  you  be 
betrothed  to  her,  and  married  to  her  ? 

Lyngstrand.  No,  that  would  never  do.  I  dare  not 
think  of  such  a  thing  for  the  next  few  years,  and  by 
the  time  when  at  last  I  shall  have  got  on,  she  will  be 
too  old  for  me,  I  fancy. 

Hilda.  But  then  would  you  have  her  wait  and  think 
of  you  forever? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes;  that  would  be  most  useful  to  me. 
To  me  as  an  artist,  you  understand.  And  she  can  quite 
easily  do  it,  since  she  herself  has  no  special  calling  in 
life.     But  it  is  very  sweet  of  her  all  the  same. 
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Hilda.  And  do  you  suppose  that  you  can  get  on 
better  with  your  work  as  an  artist  if  you  know  that 
Bolette  is  still  thinking  of  you  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  I  fancy  so.  You  see  that  knowing 
there  is  somewhere  in  the  world  a  young,  and  tender, 
and  silent  woman  who  is  dreaming  of  me  —  I  fancy 
that  must  be  so  —  so — well,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
call  it 

Hilda.  So  inspiring,  perhaps,  you  mean  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Inspiring?  Just  so.  Inspiring,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  {He  gazes  at  her  for  a  minute.)  You 
are  so  clever,  Miss  Hilda,  you  are  really  very  clever. 
When  I  come  home  again,  you  will  be  about  as  old  as 
your  sister  is  now.  Perhaps,  too,  you  will  look  very 
much  like  what  your  sister  is  now.  Perhaps,  you  will 
be  yourself  and  her  —  both,  both  together  in  one 
person,  as  it  were. 

Hilda.  Is  that  what  you  would  like? 

Lyngstrand.  I  do  not  exactly  know.  Yes,  I  almost 
think  so.  But  at  present,  for  this  summer,  I  would 
rather  that  you  should  be  yourself  alone.  Exactly 
what  you  are. 

Hilda.  You  like  me  best  ho  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes.     I  like  you  very  much  so. 

Hilda.  Now  tell  me,  as  an  artist  —  do  you  think  that 
I  should  always  wear  light  summer  dresses  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes;  I  think  nothing  could  be  better. 

Hilda.  You  think  that  light  colors  suit  me  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes.  To  my  taste  light  dresses  suit 
you  to  perfection. 

Hilda.     But  tell  me,  as  an  artist  —  how  do  you  think 
I  should  look  in  black  ? 
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Lyngstrand.  In  black  ? 

Hilda.  Yes,  all  in  black.  Do  you  think  I  should 
look  well  ? 

Lyngstrand.  Black  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  summer 
wear.  However,  you  would  certainly  look  remarkably 
nice  in  black,  too.  It  would  suit  you  particularly  well, 
with  your  style  of  beauty. 

Hilda  {gazing  before  her).  Black  up  to  the  chin,  a 
black  frill,  black  gloves  and  a  long,  black  veil  hanging 
behind? 

Lyngstrand.  If  you  were  so  dressed,  Miss  Hilda,  I 
could  wish  I  were  a  painter.  I  should  paint  you  as  a 
young,  beautiful,  mourning  widow. 

Hilda.  Or  as  a  young  girl  mourning  for  her  lover? 

Lyngstrand.  Yes,  indeed  —  better  still.  But  you 
can  not  wish  to  dress  so  ? 

Hilda.  I  don't  exactly  know.  But  I  fancy  it  would 
be  inspiring. 

Lyngstrand.  Inspiring! 

Hilda.  Inspiring  to  think  of,  yes.  (She  suddenly 
points  to  the  left.)     Only  look  there ! 

Lyngstrand  (looking  out).  The  big  English  packet! 
And  quite  close  by  the  landing-place. 

Wangel  and  Ellida  come  back  by  the  pond. 

Wangel.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  dear  Ellida,  you  are  in 
error.  (He  sees  the  others.)  What,  are  you  here?  Tell 
me,  Mr.  Lyngstrand,  she  is  not  in  sight  yet  ? 

Lyngstrand.  The  English  packet  ? 

Wangel.  Of  course. 

Lyngstrand  (pointing  to  it).  There  she  lies,  Dr.  Wangel. 

Ellida.  Ah !  I  was  sure  of  it. 
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Wangel.  In  already ! 

Lyngstrand.  Come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  you 
may  say.    So  quietly  and  noiselessly 

Wangel.  You  should  go  down  to  the  landing  place 
with  Hilda.  There  you  will  hear  the  music. 

Lyngstrand.  We  were  just  going,  doctor. 

Wangel.  We,  perhaps,  may  follow  you.  Presently  — 
soon. 

Hilda  (aside  to  Lyngstrand).  They  too  are  a  pair! 
She  and  Lyngstrand  go  off  through  the  garden  to  the  left 
Horns  are  here  heard  in  the  distance  from  the  fiord  through- 
out the  next  scene. 

Ellida.  It  has  come !  He  is  here !   Yes,  yes.  I  feel  it. 

Wangel.  You  had  better  go  in,  Ellida.  Leave  me  to 
talk  to  him  alone. 

Ellida.  Ah,  no,  impossible  !  Impossible,  I  tell  you 
(she  screams).    Oh  —  do  you  see  him,  Wangel? 

The  Stranger  comes  from  the  left  and  stands  on  the  path 
outside  the  fence. 

Stranger  (bowing).  Good  evening.  Here  I  am  once 
more,  Ellida. 

Ellida.  Yes — oh,  yes  !     The  hour  has  come! 

Stranger.  Are  you  ready  to  start  ?    Or  are  you  not? 

Wangel.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  she  is  not. 

Stranger.  It  is  not  her  traveling  dress,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  that  I  ask  about  Nor  whether  her 
trunks  are  packed.  Everything  that  she  can  need 
for  the  voyage  I  have  ready  on  board.  I  have  also 
secured  a  cabin  for  her.  (To  Ellida.)  I  ask  you.  Are 
you  ready  to  come  with  me  —  to  follow  me  of  your 
own  free  will  ? 
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Ellida  (beseechingly).  Oh,  do  not  ask  me !  Do  not 
tempt  me!     (The  steamboat  bell  is  heard  in  the  distance.) 

Stranger.  That  is  the  first  bell  for  going  on  board. 
You  must  say  yes  or  no. 

Ellida  (wrings  her  hands).  I  must  decide  —  decide 
for  life.     It  can  never  be  undone. 

Stranger.  Never.    In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  too  late. 

Ellida  (looks  at  him  in  timid  inquiry).  Why  do  you 
cling  to  me  so  persistently  and  immovably? 

Stranger.  What!  Do  you  not  feel,  too,  that  we 
belong  to  each  other  ? 

Ellida.  By  reason  of  that  promise  do  you  mean  ? 

Stranger.  Promises  bind  no  one  —  neither  man  nor 
woman.  The  reason  why  I  cling  to  you  so  immovably 
is  because  I  can  not  help  it. 

Ellida  (trembling,  in  a  low  voice).  Why  did  you  not 
come,  sooner  ? 

Wangel.  Ellida! 

Ellida  (cries  out).  Oh!  This  which  is  dragging, 
tempting,  compelling  me  —  away  to  the  unknown !  All 
the  powers  of  the  sea  are  united  in  this  man. 

The  Stranger  gets  over  the  fence. 

Ellida  (shrinks  behind  Wangel).  What  is  this  ?  What 
do  you  want. 

Stranger.  I  see,  and  I  hear,  Ellida,  that  I  am  your 
choice. 

Wangel  (going  towards  him).  My  wife  has  no  power 
to  choose;  I  am  here,  both  to  choose  for  her  and  to 
protect  her.  Yes,  to  protect  her.  If  you  do  not  take 
yourself  off — out  of  the  country  —  never  to  return, 
do  you  know  to  what  you  expose  yourself  ? 
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Ellida.  No,  no,  Wangel.    Not  that. 

Stranger.  What  will  you  do  to  me  ? 

Wangel.  I  will  have  you  imprisoned  as  a  criminal 
forthwith,  before  you  can  get  on  board.  For  I  know 
all  about  the  murder  at  Skjoldvik. 

Ellida.  Oh,  Wangel !  How  can  you 

Stranger.  I  was  prepared  for  this;  and  so  (he  takes  a 
revolver  out  of  his  breast-pocket)  I  provided  myself  with 
this. 

Ellida  (throwing  herself  in  front  of  Wangel).  No, 
no !     Do  not  kill  him !     Kill  me  rather ! 

Stranger.  Neither  you  nor  him.  Be  easy  on  that 
point.  This  is  for  my  own  use ;  for  I  will  live  or  die  a 
free  man. 

Ellida  (in  increasing  excitement).  Wangel,  let  me  tell 
you  —  so  that  he  may  hear  it.  You  can  keep  me  here; 
you  have  the  power  and  the  means  for  that  —  and  that 
you  will  do !  But  my  heart  —  my  thoughts,  my  yearn- 
ing, longing  desires,  you  can  not  bind.  They  will  still 
rebel  and  strive  after  the  unknown.  Away,  away! 
For  that  I  was  born  and  from  that  you  have  cut  me 
off! 

Wangel  (in  deep  grvef).  I  see  very  plainly,  Ellida, 
that  inch  by  inch  you  are  slipping  away  from  me. 
This  craving  for  the  boundless  and  the  infinite  —  for 
the  unattainable — will  finally  cloud  your  mind  in  the 
blackness  of  night. 

Ellida.  Yes,  oh,  yes !  I  feel  it  already — black,  noise- 
less wings  above  my  head. 

Wangel.  But  it  shall  not  come  to  that.  I  see  no 
other  way  of  saving  you;  look  where  I  will  I  find  no 
other.     And  so  I  now  and  here  revoke  the  bargain. 
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You  may  choose  your  own  way — in  perfect,  absolute 
liberty. 

Ellida  (gazing  at  him  for  a  while  as  if  speechless)  Is  it 
true — true — what  you  say  ?  Do  you  mean  it  from  the 
bottom  of  your  heart  ? 

Wangel.  Yes;  from  the  bottom  of  my  sorrow-stricken 
heart. 

Ellida.  You  can  really  do  it  V  You  can  bear  to 
doit? 

Wangel.  I  can.  I  can  do  it  because  I  love  you  so 
well. 

Ellida  (in  a  low  voice,  trembling).  Am  I  so  near — so 
dear  to  you? 

Wangel.  Years  and  our  life  together  have  brought 
it  about. 

Ellida  (clasping  her  hands).  And  I — I  had  never  per- 
ceived it. 

Wangel.  Your  thoughts  have  been  elsewhere.  But 
now  you  are  completely  and  utterly  released  from  all 
ties  to  me  and  mine.  Now  your  own  true  life  begins — 
returns  into  its  right  groove.  Now  you  are  free  to 
choose.     The  responsibility  is  yours,  Ellida. 

Ellida  (clasping  her  head  and  staring  out  into  vacancy 
beyond  Wangel).  Free  to  choose — on  my  own  responsi- 
bility— responsibility !     In  this — in  this  the  difference 

lies. 

The  steamboat  bell  is  heard  again. 

Stranger.  Do  you  hear,  Ellida;  the  bell  is  ringing 
for  the  last  time.     Come. 

Ellida  (turns  to  him,  looks  at  him  fixedly,  and  says  in  a 
loud  tone).  Never.  I  will  never  go  with  you  after 
this. 
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Stranger.  You  will  not! 

Ellida  (clinging  to  Wangel).  I  will  never  leave  you 
after  this. 

Wangel.  Ellida!  Ellida! 

Stranger.  Then  it  is  all  over? 

Ellida.  Yes !     Over  forever. 

Stranger.  I  see  that  clearly  enough.  Here  is  some- 
thing stronger  even  than  my  will. 

Ellida.  Your  will  has  no  longer  the  smallest  power 
over  me.  To  me  you  are  a  dead  man  who  have  risen 
from  the  sea  and  gone  back  into  it  again.  But  you 
are  no  longer  a  horror  to  me  and  you  no  longer 
attract  me. 

Stranger.  Farewell,  then.  (He  leaps  over  the  fence 
again.)  Henceforth  you  are  nothing  in  my  life  —  but 
a  shipwreck  I  have  survived.     (He  goes  off  to  the  left.) 

Wangel  (gazes  at  her  for  a  minute)  Ellida,  your  soul 
is  like  the  sea.  It  has  its  ebb  and  flow.  Why  this 
sudden  change  ? 

Ellida.  Oh !  can  you  not  understand  that  the  change 
came  —  that  it  could  not  but  come  —  as  soon  as  I  was 
free  to  choose. 

Wangel.  And  the  unknown — has  it  no  longer  any 
charm  for  you  ? 

Ellida.  Neither  charms,  nor  terrors.  I  might  look 
into  it;  I  might  have  gone  forth  to  it,  if  only  I  had 
chosen  to  do  so.  I  was  free  to  choose  it  and  for  that 
reason  I  could  forego  it. 

Wangel.  Now  I  begin  to  understand  you,  little  by 
little.  You  think  and  feel  in  pictures,  in  living 
images.  Your  longing  and  pining  for  the  sea,  its 
attraction  for  you,  and  the  power  of  that  stranger 
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were  the  experience  of  your  growing  yearning  for 
liberty.     Nothing  else. 

Ellida.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  to  that ; 
but  you  have  been  a  good  physician  to  me.  You  dis- 
covered and  you  dared  to  use  the  right  remedy,  the 
only  remedy  that  could  cure  me. 

Wangel.  Yes;  in  the  extremest  need  and  danger  we 
doctors  dare  greatly.  But  now  are  you  mine  once 
more,  Ellida? 

Ellida.  Yes,  my  dear,  faithful  Wangel.  Now 
I  am  indeed  yours  again.  Now  I  can  be,  for  now 
I  go  to  you  in  freedom  —  of  my  own  free  will  and 
responsibility. 

Wangel  {looks  tenderly  at  her).  Ellida!  Ellida?  Oh, 
to  think  that  now  we  can  live  wholly  for  each 
other. 

Ellida.  With  our  memories  in  common.  Yours  as 
well  as  mine. 

Wangel.  Quite  true,  my  dearest. 

Ellida.  And  for  our  two  children,  Wangel. 

Wangel.  Oars  do  you  call  them  ? 

Ellida.  The  children  who  are  not  indeed  mine,  but 
whom  I  will  win. 

Wangel.  Ours !  (He  gladly  and  eagerly  kisses  her 
hands.)     Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  that  word ! 

Hilda,  Ballested,  Lyngstrand,  Arnholm  and  Bolette 
come  into  the  garden  from  the  left.  At  the  same  time 
a  party  of  young  people  from  the  town  and  of  summer 
visitors  gather  outside  on  the  path. 

Hilda  (aside  to  Lyngstrand).  Why,  look.  Papa  and 
she  look  just  like  a  newly-engaged  couple. 
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Ballested  (who  has  overheard  her).  It  is  summer- 
time, little  lady. 

Abnholm  (looking  at  Wangel  and  Ellida).  The  English 
vessel  is  off. 

Bolette  (going  to  the  fence).  You  can  see  it  best  from 
here. 

Lyngstband.  Her  last  trip  this  season ! 

Ballested.  All  the  water-ways  will  soon  be  locked,  as 
the  poets  say.  It  is  very  sad,  Mrs.  Wangel.  So  now 
we  lose  sight  of  her  for  a  while,  and  to-morrow  you 
are  going  to  Skjoldvick,  I  am  told. 

Wangel.  No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  have  decided 
differently  this  evening. 

Abnholm  (looking from  one  to  the  other),  indeed! 
really ! 

Bolbtte  (returning).    Papa,  is  it  true  ? 

Hilda  (to  Ellida).     You  will  stay  with  us  after  all ! 

Ellida.  Yes,  dear  Hilda,  if  you  will  have  me. 

Hilda  (between  laughter  and  tears).  If  I  will  have  you ! 
Oh! 

Abnholm  (to  Ellida).  But  this  is  really  such  a  sur- 
prise  

Ellida  (smiling,  but  grave).     Well,  Mr.  Arnholm,  you 

see Do  you  recollect  our  talk  yesterday?     As, 

once  for  all,  we  have  become  land- animals  there  is  no 
way  of  escape  out  to  sea  again,  nor  to  the  life  of  the 
sea,  either. 

Lyngstband.  Why,  that  is  exactly  like  my  mermaid. 

Ellida.  Very  much  so,  certainly. 

Ballested.  But  with  this  difference:  that  the  mer- 
maid died  of  it.  Human  beings,  on  the  contrary,  can 
accla acclimatize  themselves  to  it. 
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Eluda.  Yes,  in  freedom  they  can,  Mr.  Ballested. 

Wangel.  And  on  their  own  responsibility,  dear 
Ellida. 

Ellida  (hastily  giving  him  her  hand).  Yes,  that  is  the 
point. 

The  steam  packet  glides  noiselessly  across  down  the  fiord. 
The  music  sounds  nearer  and  nearer. 
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ACT  I 

[Evening.  Dr.  ^tockmann's  sitting-room;  with  simple  but 
cheerful  furniture  and  decorations.  In  the  wall  to  the 
right  are  two  doors,  the  first  leading  to  the  Doctor's  study, 
the  second  to  an  anteroom.  In  the  opposite  wall,  facing 
the  ante-room  door,  a  door  leading  to  the  other  rooms. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  wall  stands  the  stove,  and  fur- 
ther towards  the  foreground  a  sofa,  with  lookinq-glass 
above  it,  and  in  front  of  it  an  oval  table  with  a  cover. 
On  the  table  a  lighted  lamp,  with  a  shade.  In  the  back 
wall  an  open  door  leading  to  the  dining-room.  In  the 
latter  is  seen  a  dinner-table,  with  a  lamp  on  it.  Billings 
is  seated  at  the  table,  a  serviette  under  his  chin.  Mrs. 
Stockmann  stands  by  the  table  and  hands  him  a  great 
plate  of  roast  beef.  The  other  seats  round  the  table  are 
empty;  the  table  is  in  some  disorder,  as  at  the  end  of  a 
Tneal.'] 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Well,  if  you're  an  hour  late,  Mr. 
Billing,  you  must  put  up  with  a  cold  supper. 

Billing  (eating).  That's  excellent,  delicious ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  You  know  how  Stockmann  keeps  to 
regular  meal  hours 


\ 
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Billing.  It's  all  right  Indeed,  I  think  it  tastes 
better  when  I  can  sit  down  like  this  and  eat  all  by 
myself,  and  undisturbed. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Well,  if  you  are  satisfied  I- — 
( Listening  by  door  of  ante-room.)  Surely  there's  Hovstad 
coming  too ! 

Billing.  Very  likely. 

Enter  Burgomaster  Stockmann,  wearing  an  overcoat  and 
an  official  gold-laced  cap,  and  carrying  a  stick. 

Burgomaster.  Good  evening,  sister-in-law. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (coming  into  the  sitting-room).  What, 
you !    Good  evening.    It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  look  in. 

Burgomaster.  I  was  just  passing,  and  so (Looks 

towards  dining-room.)  Ah !  I  see  you've  still  got  com- 
pany. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (rather  awkwardly).  Oh,  no !  Not  at 
all;  it  is  quite  by  chance.  (Hurriedly.)  Won't  you  come 
in  and  have  something  ? 

Burgomaster.  I?  No,  thanks.  God  forbid  I  should 
eat  anything  hot  in  the  evening;  that  wouldn't  suit  my 
digestion. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Oh!  just  this  once 

Burgomaster.  No,  no.  Much  obliged  to  you.  I  stick 
to  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  That's  more  wholesome 
in  the  long  run  —  and  rather  more  economical,  too. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (smiling).  Now,  you  musn't  think 
Thomas  and  I  are  mere  spendthrifts. 

Burgomaster.  You're  not,  sister-in-law;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that.  (Pointing  to  doctor's  study.)  Perhaps 
he's  not  at  home  ? 
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Mbs.  Stockmann.  No,  he's  gone  for  a  short  stroll  after 
supper  —  with  the  boys. 

Burgomaster.  Good  gracious!  Is  that  healthy? 
(Listening.)    There  he  is. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  No,  that's  not  he.  (A  knock.)  Come 
in!  (Enter  Hovstad,  ~#ie  editor,  from  the  ante-room.)  Ah! 
it's  Mr.  Hovstad,  who 

Hovstad.  Yes,  you  must  excuse  me,,  but  I  was  delayed 
at  the  printer's.     Good  evening,  Burgomaster. 

Burgomaster  (bowing  rather  stiffly).  Mr.  Hovstad !  I 
suppose  you've  come  on  business  ? 

Hovstad.  Partly.    About  something  for  the  paper. 

Burgomaster.  So  I  supposed.  I  hear  my  brother  is 
an  extremely  prolific  contributor  to  the  People's 
Messenger. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  he  writes  for  the  Messenger  when  he 
has  some  truths,  to  speak  upon  one  thing  or  another. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (to  Hovstad).  But  wont  you 

Points  to  dining-room. 

Burgomaster.  God  forbid  I  should  blame  him  for 
writing  for  the  class  of  readers  from  whom  he  expects 
most  appreciation.  And,  personally,  I've  no  reason  to 
bear  your  paper  any  ill-will,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Hovstad.  No,  I  should  think  not 

Burgomaster.  On  the  whole,  there's  a  great  deal  of 
toleration  in  this  town.  There's  much  public  spirit 
here.  And  that  because  we  have  one  common  interest 
which  unites  us  all  in  one  undertaking  that  equally 
concerns  all  right-thinking  citizens, 

Hovstad.  Yes  —  the  Baths. 
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Burgomaster.  Just  so.  We  have  our  magnificent 
new  Baths.  Yes!  The  Baths  will  be  the  center  of 
life  in  this  town,  Mr.  Hovstad,  without  doubt. 

Mas.  Stockmann.  That's  just  what  Thomas  says. 

Burgomaster.  How  extraordinary  the  development 
of  our  town  has  been  even  within  the  last  few  years. 
Money  has  circulated  among  the  people,  there  is  life 
and  movement.  Houses  and  ground-rents  have  risen 
in  value. 

Hovstad.  And  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  is 
decreasing. 

Burgomaster.  And  the  poor-rates  have  been  most 
satisfactorily  lessened  for  the  possessing  class,  and 
will  be  still  further  reduced  if  only  we  have  a  really 
fine  summer  this  year — and  plenty  of  visitors  —  lots 
of  invalids,  who'll  give  the  Baths  a  reputation. 

Hovstad.  And  I  hear  there's  every  prospect  of  that. 

Burgomaster.  Things  look  most  promising.  Every 
day  inquiries  about  apartments  and  so  forth  come 
flowing  in. 

Hovstad.  Then  the  doctor's  est  ay  is  very  opportune. 

Burgomaster.  Has  he  been  writing  something  again  ? 

Hovstad.  It's  something  he  wrote  in  the  winter; 
recommending  the  Baths,  and  describing  the  advan- 
tageous sanitary  conditions  of  our  town.  But  at  the 
time  I  didn't  use  it. 

Burgomaster.  Ha !  I  suppose  there  was  some  little 
hitch ! 

Hovstad.  Not  at  all.  But  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  till  the  spring,  for  people  are  beginning 
to  get  ready  now  for  their  summer  holidays. 

Burgomaster.  You're  right,  quite  right,  Mr.  Hovswui. 
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Mr8.  Stockmann.  Yes,  Thomas  is  really  indefatigable 
where  the  Baths  are  concerned. 

Burgomaster.  Why,  of  course,  he's  one  of  the  staff. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  he  wa*  really  their  creator. 

Burgomaster.  Was  he?  I  occasionally  hear  that 
certain  persons  are  of  that  opinion.  But  I  should  say 
I  too  have  a  modest  share  in  that  undertaking. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  that's  what  Thomas  is  always 
Baying. 

"  Hovstad.  Who  wants  to  deny  it,  Burgomaster  ?  You 
set  the  thing  going,  and  put  it  on  a  practical  footing. 
Everybody  knows  that  I  only  meant  that  the  idea 
originally  was  the  doctor's. 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  certainly  my  brother  has  had 
ideas  in  his  time  —  worse  luck !  But  when  anything 
is  to  be  set  going,  we  want  men  of  another  stamp, 
Mr.  Hovstad.  And  I  should  have  expected  that  in 
this  house  at  least. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But,  my  dear  brother-in-law 

Hovstad.  Burgomaster,  how  can  you 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Do  come  in  and  take  something, 
Mr.  Hovstad ;  my  husband  is  sure  to  be  in  directly. 

Hovstad.  Thanks;  just  a  mouthful,  perhaps. 

He  goes  into  the  dining-room. 

Burgomaster  (speaking  in  a  low  voice).  It's  extra- 
ordinary that  people  who  spring  directly  from  the 
peasant-class  never  get  rid  of  a  want  of  tact. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But  why  should  you  care  ?  Can't 
you  and  Thomas  share  the  honor  as  brothers  ? 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  one  would  suppose  so ;  but  it  seems 
a  share  of  the  honor  isn't  enough  for  some  persons. 
9 
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Mrs.  Stocxmanb.  Hqw  ridiculous !  You  ai.  d  Thomas 
always  get  on  so  well  together  (listening).  There,  I 
think  I  hear  him. 

Goes  to  the  door  of  the  ante-room. 

Dr.  Stockma.  .n  (laughing  without).  Here's  a  visitor  for 
you,  Katrine.  Isn't  it  jolly  here  ?  Come  in,  Captain 
Horster.  Hang  youx  coat  up  there.  Oh!  you  don't 
even  wear  an  overcoat  ?  Fancy,  Katrine,  I  caught  him 
on  the  street,  and  I  could  hardly  get  him  to  come  alon^. 
(Captain  Horster  enters  and  bows  to  Mrs.  Stockmann. 
The  doctor  is  by  the  door.)  In  with  you,  boys.  They're 
famished  again !  Come  on,  captain;  you  must  have 
some  of  our  beef. 

He  forces  Horster  into  the  dining-room.      Ejlif    and 
Morten  also  join. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But,  Thomas,  haven't  you  seen  —  ■ — 

Dr.  J^tockmann  (turning  round  in  the  doorway).  Oh! 
is  that  you,  Peter?  (Goes  up  to  him  and  holds  out  his 
hand.)    Now,  this  is  splendid. 

Burgomaster.  Unfortunately,  I  must  be  off 
directly 

Dr.  Stockmann,  Nonsense!  We'll  have  some  toddy 
in  a  minute.  You  haven't  forgotten  the  toddy, 
Katrine  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Of  course  not;  the  water's  boiling 

She  goes  into  the  dining-room. 


Burgomaster.  Toddy,  too ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes;  sit  down,  and  you  will  see  how 
cozy  we  shall  be. 
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Burgomaster  Thanks;  I  never  join  in  a  drinking- 
bout 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  this  isn't  a  drinking-bout.     * 

Burgomaster.  It  seems  to  me (Looks  towards  the 

dining-room.)  It's  wonderful  how  they  can  get  through 
all  that  food. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (rvbbing  his  hands).  Yes,  doesn't  it  do 
one  good  to  see  young  people  eat  ?  Always  hungry ! 
They  must  eat !  They  need  strength !  It's  they  who 
have  to  stir  up  the  ferment  for  the  after-time,  Peter. 

Burgomaster.  May  I  ask  what  there  is  to  be  "  stirred 
up,"  as  you  call  it  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  you'll  have  to  ask  the  young 
people  that  when  the  time  comes.  We  shall  not  see  it, 
of  course.    Two  old  fogies  like  us 

Burgomaster.  There,  there.  Surely  that's  a  very 
extraordinary  expression  to  use 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Ah !  you  musn't  mind  what  I  say, 
Peter.  For  you  must  know  I  am  so  glad  and  content. 
I  feel  so  unspeakably  happy  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
growing,  germinating  life.  After  all,  what  a  glorious 
time  we  do  live  in.  It  is  as  if  a  new  world  were 
springing  up  around  us. 

Burgomaster.  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  of  course,  you  can't  see  this  :n 
clearly  as  I  do.  You've  spent  all  your  life  in  this  place', 
and  so  your  perceptions  have  been  dulled.  But  I,  who 
had  to  live  up  there  in  that  small  hole  in  the  north  all 
those  years,  hardly  ever  seeing  a  soul  to  speak  a  stimu- 
lating word  to  me — all  this  affects  me  as  if  I  were 
carried  to  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city  ■ 

Burgomaster.  H'm!     Citv 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Oh !  I  know  well  enough  that  the 
Conditions  of  life  are  small  enough  compared  with 
many  other  towns.  But  here  is  life,  growth,  an  infinity  of 
things  to  work  for  and  to  strive  for;  and  that  is  ti  e  main 
point.  (Calling.)  Katrine,  haven't  there  been  any  letters? 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (in  the  dining-room).  No,  none  at 
all. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  then,  the  comfortable  income, 
Peter* !  That's  something  a  man  learns  to  appreciate 
when  he  has  starved  as  we  have 

Burgomaster.  Good  heavens ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Oh  yes !  you  can  imagine  that  we 
were  hard  put  to  it  up  there.  And  now  we  can  live 
like  lords !  To-day,  for  example,  we  had  roast  beef  for 
dinner,  and  what's  more,  we've  had  some  for  supper, 
too.  Won't  you  have  some  !  Come  along  —  just  look 
at  it,  anyhow. 

Burgomaster.  No,  no;  certainly  not 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  then,  look  here.  Do  you  sea 
that  fine  tablecloth  ? 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  I've  noticed  it  already. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  we've  some  nice  lamps,  too. 
Do  you  see  ?  Katrine  has  bought  them  all  out  of  her 
savings.  And  it  all  helps  to  make  a  house  so  home- 
like. Doesn't  it  ?  Come  over  here.  No,  no,  no,  not 
there !  So  —  yes  —  do  you  see  how  the  light  streams 
down  —  I  do  really  think  it  looks  very  nice.     Eh  ? 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  when  one  can  afford  such  luxuries. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Oh !  yes,  I  can  afford  it  now.  Katrine 
says  I  earn  nearly  as  much  as  we  spend. 

Burgomaster.  Yes — nearly! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Besides,  a  man  of  science  must  live 
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in  some  style.  I'm  certain  a  sheriff*  spends  much 
more  a  year  than  I  do. 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  I  dare  say!  A  member  of  the 
superior  magistracy! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  even  a  mere  merchant !  Such 
a  fellow  spends  many  times  as  much. 

Burgomaster.  Well,  that  is  unavoidable  in  his  position. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  For  the  rest,  I  really  don't  spend 
anything  unnecessarily,  Peter.  But  I  can't  deny  myself 
the  delight  of  having  people  about  me.  I  must  have 
them.  I,  so  long  isolated,  it  is  a  necessity  of  life  for 
me  to  see  the  young,  brave,  determined,  free-thinking, 
strenuous  men  gathered  around  me  —  and  that  they 
are,  all  of  them,  sitting  there  and  eating  so  heartily. 
I  should  like  you  to  know  more  of  Hovstad 

Burgomaster.  Ah,  Hovstad !  He  was  telling  me  that 
he  is  going  to  give  another  essay  of  yours. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  An  essay  of  mine  ? 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  about  the  Baths.  An  article 
written  in  the  winter 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Oh!  that  one  —  yes.  But  I  don't 
want  that  to  appear  just  now. 

Burgomaster.  Why  not  ?    This  is  the  very  time  for  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  you  may  be  right,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances 

Grosses  the  room. 

Burgomaster  (looking  after  him).  And  what's  unusual 
in  the  circumstances  now  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann  (standing  still).     Peter,  I  can't  tell  you 

*Amtmand,  the  chief  government  official  of  an  Amt  or  county  : 
consequently  a  high  dignitary  in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy. 
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yet — not  this  evening,  at  all  events.  The  circunv 
stances  may  turn  out  to  be  very  unusual.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  nothing  at  all.  Very  likely 
its  only  my  fancy. 

Burgomaster.  Upon  my  word,  you're  very  enigmati- 
cal. Is  there  anything  in  the  wind?  Anything  I'm 
to  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  ?  I  should  think  that  I, 
who  am  chairman 

D&*    Stockmann.    And    I   should    think    that  I 

There !  don't  let's  tear  one  another's  hair,  Peter. 

Burgomaster.  God  forbid  !  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
"  tearing  hair,"  as  you  express  it.  But  I  must  abso- 
lutely insist  that  everything  concerning  the  Baths 
shall  be  carried  on  in  a  business-like  manner,  and 
under  proper  authority.  I  can't  consent  *to  the  follow- 
ing of  devious  and  underhand  ways. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  am  I  in  the  habit  of  following 
devious  and  underhand  ways  ? 

Burgomaster.  Anyhow,  you've  an  ingrained  propen- 
sity for  going  your  own  way.  And  that  in  a  well- 
ordered  community  is  almost  as  dangerous.  The 
individual  must  submit  himself  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  bow  to  the  authority 
that  watches  over  the  welfare  of  all. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Maybe.  But  what  the  devil  has  that 
to  do  with  me  ? 

Burgomaster.  Well,  it's  just  this,  my  dear  Thomas, 
that  it  seems  you  won't  learn.  But  take  care;  you'll 
have  to  pay  for  it  one  of  these  days.  Now,  Tve  warned 
you.     Good;  by. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Are  you  quite  mad?      You're  alto 
gether  on  the  wrong  tack. 
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Burgomaster.   I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  being  that. 

And  I  must  beg  that  you  will {Bowing  towards 

the  dining-room.)  Grood-by,  sister-in-law;  good-by  gen- 
tlemen.    {Exit.) 

Mrs.  Stockmann  {entering  the  room).  Is  he  gone  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  and  in  an  awful  rage,  too. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But,  dear  Thomas,  now  what  have 
you  been  up  to  again  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Nothing  at  all.  Surely  he  can't 
expect  me  to  account  for  everything  —  beforehand. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  And  what  are  you  to  account  to 
him  for  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  H'm.  Never  mind  about  that, 
Katrine.     It's  very  odd  that  there  are  no  letters. 

Hovstad,  Billing  and  Hoiister  have  risen  from  table  and 
come  into  the  room.  Ejlif  and  Morten  enter  soon 
after. 

Billing  {stretching  his  arm).  Ah!  God  bless  me! 
After  a  good  meal  one  feels  a  new  man. 

Hovstad.  The  Burgomaster  didn't  seem  in  the  best 
of  tempers  to-day. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That's  his  stomach.  He  has  a  very 
poor  digestion. 

Hovstad.  It's  more  especially  us  of  the  Messenger  that 
he  can't  stomach. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  I  thought  you  got  on  with  him  well 
enough. 

Hovstad.  Oh,  yes !     But  now  we've  only  a  truce. 

Billing.  That's  so.  That  word  quite  sums  up  the 
situation. 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Peter  is 
a  bachelor,  poor  devil !  He  has  no  home  to  be  happy 
in,  only  business,  business.  And  then  that  cursed 
weak  tea,  that's  about  all  he  takes.  Now,  then,  put 
chairs  round  the  table  boys  I  Katrine,  aren't  we  to 
have  that  punch  soon  ? 

Mbs.  Stockmann  {going  towards  dining-room).  I'm  just 
getting  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  you,  Captain  Horster,  sit  down 

by  me  on  the  sofa.     So  rare  a  guest  as  you Be 

seated,  gentlemen. 

The  men  sit  round  the  table,  Mrs.  Stockmann  brings  in  a 
tray  with  kettle,  glasses,  water-bottles,  etc. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  There  you  are !  Here's  arrak,  and 
this  is  rum,  and  this  is  cognac.     Now,  help  yourselves. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (taking  a  glass).  So  we  will!  (While 
the  toddy  is  being  mixed.)  And  now  out  with  the  cigars. 
Ejlif,  you  know  where  the  box  is. .  And  you,  Morten, 
may  fetch  my  pipe.  (The  boys  go  to  the  room  right.)  I 
have  suspicion  Ejlif  cribs  a  cigar  now  and  then,  but  I 
pretend  not  to  notice  it.  (Calls.)  And  my  skull-cap, 
Morten.  Katrine,  can't  you  tell  him  where  I  left  it  ? 
Ah  !  he's  got  it.  (The  boys  bring  in  the  things.)  Now, 
friends,  help  yourselves.  You  know  I  stick  to  my 
pipe  —  this  one  has  been  on  many  a  stormy  journey 
with  me  up  there  in  the  north.  (They  touch  glasses.) 
Your  health  !  There's  nothing  like  sitting  here,  warm 
and  sheltered. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (who  sits  knitting).  When  do  you  sail, 
Captain  Horster  ? 
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Horster.  I  hope  I  shall  have  everything  straight  by 
next  week. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  And  you're  going  to  America  ? 

Horster.  Yes,  that's  my  intention. 

Billing.  But  then  you  won't  be  able  to  take  part  in 
the  election  of  the  new  council. 

Horster.  Is  there  to  be  a  new  election  here  ? 

Billing.  Didn't  you  know  ? 

Horster.  No,  I  don't  bother  about  things  of  that 
sort 

Billing.  But  I  suppose  you  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs. 

Horster.  No,  I  don't  understand  anything  about 
them. 

Billing.  Still  one  ought  to  make  .use  of  one's  vote. 

Horster.  Even  those  who  don't  understand  anything 
about  it  ? 

Billing*  Understand?  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?  Society  is  like  a  ship;  every  man  must  help  in 
the  steering. 

Horster.  That  may  be  all  right  on  shore,  but  at  sea 
it  would  not  do  at  all. 

Hovstad.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  little  most 
seafaring  folk  care  about  public  matters. 

Billing.  Most  extraordinary. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Seafaring  folk  are  like  birds  of 
passage;  they  feel  at  home  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 
north.  So  the  rest  of  us  have  to  be  all  the  more  ener- 
getic, Mr.  Hovstad.  Will  there  be  anything  of  public 
interest  in  the  People's  Messenger  to-morrow? 

Hovstad.  Nothing  of  local  interest  But  the  day 
after  to-morrow  I'm  thinking  of  using  your  paper . 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes — d — n  it  all,  I  say,  you'll  have 
to  hold  that  over. 

Hovstad.  'Really  ?  And  we'd  just  got  room  for  it.  I 
should  say,  too,  that  this  was  the  very  time  for  it 

Db.  Stockmann.  Yes,  yes,  you  may  be  right,  but  you'll 
have  to  hold  it  over  all  the  same.  I'll  explain  to  you 
by-and-by 

Petra  enters  with  hat  and  cloak  on,  with  a  number  of 
exercise  books  under  her  arm.  She  comes  in  from  the 
ante-room. 

Petra.  Good  evening ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Good  evening,  Petra !     Is  that  you? 

They  all  bow.  Petra  puts  cloak  and  books  on  a  chair  by 
the  door. 

Petra.  Here  you  all  arer,  enjoying  yourselves,  while 
I've  been  out  slaving  ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  then,  you  come  and  enjoy 
yourself  too. 

Billing.  May  I  mix  you  a  little 

Petra  (coming  towards  the  table).  Thanks,  I'll  help 
myself  —  you  always  make  it  too  strong.  But,  by-the- 
way,  father,  I've  a  letter  for  you. 

Goes  to  the  chair  where  her  things  are  lying. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  A  letter !     From  whom  ? 

Petra  (searching  in  the  pocket  of  her  cloak).  I  got  it 
from  the  postman  just  as  I  was  going  out 

Dr.  Stockmann  (rising  and  going  towards  her).  And 
you  only  bring  it  me  now  ? 
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Petra.  I  really  hadn't  time  to  run  up  again.     For- 
give me,  father  —  here  it  is. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (taking  letter).  Let  me  see,  let  me  see, 
child.     (Beads  the  address.)    Yes;  all  right ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  It  is  the  one  you've  been  expecting 
so,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann.   Yes,  it  is.    Now,  I  must  go  to  my 
room  at  once.    Where  shall  I  find  a  light,  Katrine? 
Is  there  a  lamp  in  the  other  room  ? 
•    Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes  —  the  lamp  is  lit.    It's  on  the 
writing-table. 

Dr.  Stooemann.  Excuse  me  one  moment. 

He  goes  to  room  R  and  closes  the  door. 

Petra.  What  can  it  be,  mother? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  I  don't  know.    For  the  last  few  days 
he  has  been  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  postman. 

Billing.  Probably  a  country  patient 

Petra.   Poor  father!      He   really  works  too  hard. 
(Mixes  her  toddy.)    Ah  !  that'll  be  good. 

Hovstad.  Have  you  been  teaching  in  the  night-school . 
as  well  to-day  ? 

Petra  (sipping  her  glass).  Two  hours. 

Billing.    And  in  the  morning  four  hours  at  the 
Institute 

Petra  (sitting  down  by  table).  Five  hours. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  And  I  see  you've  some  exercises  to 
correct  this  evening. 

Petra.  Yes,  quite  a  heap  of  them. 

Horster.  You've  enough  to  do,  it  seems  to  me. 

Petra.    Yes;   but  that's  a  good  thing.    One  is  so 
delightfully  tired  after  it. 
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Billing.  Do  you  really  think  that  ? 

Petra.  Yes,  for  then  one  sleeps  so  well. 

Morten.  I  say,  Petra,  you  must  be  a  very  great 
sinner. 

Petra.  A  sinner ! 

Morten.  Yes,  if  you  work  so  hard.  Mr.  Korlund 
says  work  is  a  punishment  for  our  sins. 

Ejlif  (with  a  superior  air).  Bosh!  You  are  a  child 
to  believe  such  stuff  as  that. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Come,  come,  Ejlif. 

Billing  (laughing).  No !  that's  too  rich ! 

Hovstad.  Would  you  like  to  work  so"  hard,  Morten  r 

Morten.  No,  I  shouldn't 

Hovstad.  Yes;  but  what  will  you  turn  out  then? 

Morten.  I  should  like  to  be  a  Viking. 

Ejlif.  But  then  you'd  have  to  be  a  heathen. 

Morten.  Then  I'd  be  a  heathen. 

Billing.  There  I  agree  with  you,  Morten.  I  say 
just  the  same. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (making  a  sign  to  him).  No,  no,  Mr. 
Billing,  you  don't. 

Billing.  God  bless  me !  I  should.  I'm  a  heathen, 
and  I'm  proud  of  it.  You'll  see  we  shall  all  be  heathens 
soon. 

Morten.  And  shall  we  be  able  to  do  anything  we 
like  then? 

Billing.  Well,  you  see,  Morten 


Stockmann.  Now,  run  away,  boys;  I'm  sure 
you've  some  lessons  to  prepare  for  to-morrow. 

Ejlif.  I  may  stay  just  a  little  longer. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  No,  not  you  either.  Now  be  off; 
both  of  you. 
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The  boys  say  good-night  and  go  off  by  room  L. 

Hovstad.  Do  you  think  it  does  the  boys  any  harm  to 
hear  these  things  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Well,  I  don't  know;  but  I  don't 
like  it.  , 

Petra.  But,  mother,  I  think  that's  ridiculous  of  you. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Maybe  !  But  I  don't  Jike  it  —  here, 
at  home. 

Petra.  There's  so  much  falseness  both  at  home  and 
at  school.  At  home  you  mustn't  speak,  and  at  school 
you  have  to  stand  there  and  lie  to  the  children. 

Horster.  You  have  to  lie  ? 

Petra.  Yes;  don't  you  know  that  we  have  to  teach 
in  my  aud  many  a  thing  we  don't  believe  ourselves. 

Billing.  Yes,  we  know  that  well  enough. 

Petra.  If  only  I  could  afford  it  I'd  start  a  school 
myself,  and  things  should  be  very  different  there. 

Billing.  Ah !  as  to  means 

Horster.  If  you  are  really  thinking  of  doing  that, 
Miss  Stockmann,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  let  you  have  a 
room  at  my  place.  My  big  old  house  is  nearly  empty; 
there's  a  large  dining-room  on  the  ground  floor 

Petra  {laughing).  Yes,  yes,  thank  you  —  but  nothing 
will  come  of  it. 

Hovstad.  Oh,  no !  Miss  Petra  will  yet  come  over  to 
the  journalists,  I  fancy.  By-the-way,  have  you  done 
anything  at  the  English  novel  you  promised  to  trans- 
late for  us  ?  — : — 

Petra.  Not  yet.    But  you  shall  have  it  in  good  time. 

Dr. 'Stockmann  (flourishing  the  letter).  Here's  some 
news,  I  think,  will  wake  up  the  town ! 

Billing.  News? 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  What  news  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  A  great  discovery,  Katrine. 

Hovstad.  What? 

Mbs.  Stockmann.  Made  by  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes  —  by  me !  ( Walks  up  and  down.) 
Now,  let  them  come  as  usual,  and  say  these  are  fads 
and  crack-brained  fancies.  But  they'll  not  dare  to. 
Ha !  ha !     I  know  they  won't. 

Petra.  Father,  do  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  well,  give  me  time,  and  you 
shall  hear  all  about  it.  If  only  Peter  were  here  now! 
There,  you  see  how  we  men  can  go  about  and  form 
judgments  like  blind  moles 

Hovstad.  What  do  you  mean,  doctor  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann  {standing  near  table).  Is  it  not  the 
general  opinion  that  the  town  is  healthy? 

Hovstad.  Of  course. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Indeed,  a  quite  exceptionally  healthy 
place,  worthy  to  be  recommended  in  the  warmest  man- 
ner to  our  fellow-men,  both  the  sick  and  the  whole 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  My  dear  Thomas 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  we've  recommended  and 
belauded  it  too.  I  have  written  again  and  again,  both 
in  the  Messenger  and  in  pamphlets 

Hovstad.  Yes,  and  what  then? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  These  Baths,  that  we  have  called  the 
pulse  of  the  town,  the  living  nerves  of  the  town  —  and 
the  devil  knows  what  else 

Billing.  "  The  town's  palpitating  heart " — it  was  thus 
that  in  one  inspired  moment  I  allowed  myself  to 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Ah,  yes!  that  also!  But  do  you 
know  what  .in    reality   these    mighty,    magnificent, 
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belauded  Baths  —  that  have  cost  so  much  money  —  do 
you  know  what  they  are  ? 

Hovstad.  No,  what  are  they  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann    Why,  what  are  they? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  whole  place  is  a  pest-house. 

Petra.  The  Baths,  father  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (at  the  same  time).   Our  Baths ! 

Hovstad  (also  at  the  same  time).  But,  doctor ! 

Billing.  Oh !  it's  incredible. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  whole  place,  I  tell  you,  is  a 
whited  sepulchre;  noxious  in  the  highest  degree.  All 
that  filth  up  there  in  the  mill  dale,  with  its  horrible 
stench,  taints  the  water  in  the  feed-pipes  of  the  Baths; 
and  the  same  d d  muck  ooz6S  out  on  the  shore 

Hovstad.  Where  the  sea  Baths  are  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  There. 

Hovstad.  But  how  are  you  so  certain  of  all  this, 
doctor? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  have  investigated  the  conditions 
as  conscientiously  as  possible.  This  long  time  I  have 
had  my  doubts  about  it.  Last  year  we  had  some 
extraordinary  cases  of  illness  —  both  typhoid  and  gas- 
tric attacks 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  I  remember. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  At  the  time  we  thought  the  visitors 
had  brought  the  infection  with  them;  but  since  —  last 
winter  —  I  came  to  another  conclusion.  So  I  set  about 
examining  the  water  as  well  as  I  could. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  It  was  this  you  were  working  so 
hard  at ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  you  may  well  say  I've  worked, 
Katrine.    But  here,  you  know,  I  hadn't  the  necessary 
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scientific  appliances,  so  I  sent  both  our  drinking  and  sea- 
water  to  the  university  for  an  exact  analysis  by  a  chemist. 

Hovstad.  And  you  have  now  received  it  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann  (showing  Utter).  Here  it  is.  And  it 
proves  beyond  dispute  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in 
the  water — millions  of  infusoria.  It  is  absolutely  inju- 
rious to  health,  whether  used  internally  or  externally. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  What  a  blessing  you  found  it  out 
in  time.  > 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that. 

Hovstad.  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  now,  doctor? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Why,  set  things  right,  of  course. 

Hovstad.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  It  must  be  done.  Else  the  whole 
Baths  are  useless,  ruined.  But  there's  no  need  for 
that.     I'm  quite  clear  as  to  what  will  have  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But  my  dear  Thomas,  that  you 
should  have  kept  all  this  so  secret ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Would  you  have  had  me  rush  all 
over  the  town  and  chatter  about  it  before  I  was  quite 
certain.     No,  thanks  !    I'm  not  so  mad  as  that. 

Petba.  But  us  at  home 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Not  one  word  to  a  living  soul.  But 
to-morrow  you  may  run  in  to  the  Badger. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Oh !  Thomas ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  well,  to  your  grandfather. 
He'll  have  something  to  wonder  at  now,  the  old  fellow. 
He  thinks  I'm  not  all  right  in  my  head  —  yes,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  others  who  think  the  same,  I've  noticed. 
But  now  the  good  folk  will  Fee  —  now  they  will  see ! 
(  Walks  up  and  down  rvJbbing  his  hands )  What  a  stir 
there'll  be  in  the  town,  Katrine      You  can't  imagine 
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what  it  will  be  !  All  the  water-pipes  will  have  to  be 
relaid. 

Hovstad  (rising).  All  the  water-pipes  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Why,  of  courses  They've  been  laid  too 
low  down;  they  must  be  moved  up  to  higher  ground. 

Petba.  So,  after  all  you  are  right. 

Dm  Stockmann.  Yes,  do  you  remember,  Petra?  I  wrote 
against  it  when  they  began  building  them.  But  then 
no  one  would  listen  to  me.  Now,  be  sure,  I'll  speak 
straight  out,  for,  of  course,  I  have  written  a  report  to  the 
directors.  It  has  been  lying  there  ready  a  whole  week; 
I've  only  been  waiting  for  this  letter.  (Points  to  letter.) 
But  now  they  shall  have  it  at  once.  (Goes  into  his  room 
and  returns  urith  a  packet  of  papers.)  See  !  Four  closely 
written  sheets.  And  the  letter  shall  go  too.  A  news- 
paper, Katrine !     Get  me  something  to  wrap  them  up 

in.     There  —  that's  it  Give  it  to to (Stamps.) 

What  the  devil's  her  name  ?  Well,  give  it  to  the  girl, 
and  tell  her  to  take  it  at  once  to  the  Burgomaster. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  goes  out  with  packet  through  the  dining- 
room. 

Petba.  What  do  you  think  Uncle  Peter  will  say, 
father? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  What  should  he  say?  He'll  be 
delighted  that  so  important  a  fact  has  been  discovered, 
I  fancy. 

Hovstad.  I  suppose  you'll  let  me  write  a  short  notice 
about  your  discovery  for  the  Messenger. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  I  should  be  really  obliged  to  you. 

Hovstad.  It  is  very  desirable.   The  sooner  the  public 
know  about  it  the  better. 
10 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  bo  it  is. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (returning).  She's  gone  with  it. 

Billing.  God  bless  me,  doctor,  you're  the  greatest 
man  in  the  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (walks  up  and  down  delightedly.)  Oh, 
bosh !  Why,  after  all,  I've  done  no  .more  than  my  duty. 
I've  been  lucky  in  digging  for  treasures;  that's  all; 
but  all  the  same 

Billing.  Hovstad,  don't  you  think  the  town  ought  to 
give  Dr.  Stockmann  a  torch-light  procession  ? 

Hovstad.  I  shall  certainly  see  to  it. 

Billing.  And  I'll  .talk  it  over  with  Aslaksen. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  No,  dear  friends.  Let  all  such  clap- 
trap alone.  I  won't  hear  of  anything  of  the  sort.  And 
if  the  directors  want  to  give  me  a  higher  salary,  I  won't 
take  it.    I  tell  you,  Katrine,  I  will  not  take  it. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  And  you  will  be  right,  Thomas. 

Petra  (raising  her  glass).  Your  health,  father. 

Hovstad  and  Billing.  Your  health,  your  health, 
doctor ! 

Horster  (touching  glasses  with  the  doctor).  I  wish  you 
much  joy  of  your  discovery. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Thanks,  thanks,  my  good  friends.  I 
am  so  heartily  glad  —  ah !  it  is  in  truth  a  blessing  to 
know  in  one's  own  mind  that  one  has  deserved  well  of 
his  native  town  and  his  fellow-citizens.  Hurrah? 
Katrine  i 

He  seizes  her  with  both  hands,  and  whirls  her  round  with 
him.  Mrs.  Stockmann  screams  and  struggles.  A  burst 
of  laughter,  applause  and  cheers  for  the  doctor.  The 
boys  thrust  their  heads  in  at  the  door. 


ACT  IX. 

[The  same.  The  door  of  the  dining-room  is  closed. 
Morning.  Mrs.  Stockmann  enters  from  dining-room 
with  a  sealed  letter  in  her  hand,  and  goes  to  the  room 
right  first  entrance,  and  peeps  in.] 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Are  you  there,  Thomas  ? 
Dr.   Stockmann   (within).    Yes,  I've  just  got  back. 
(Enters.)     What  is  it? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  A  letter  from  your  brother. 

Hands  him  letter. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Ah!  let's  see.     (Opens  envelope  and 

reads.)      "The  inclosed  MS.  remitted  herewith 

(Reads  on,  muttering.)     H'm 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Well,  what  does  he  say  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann  (putting  paper  in  his  pocket).  Nothing; 
he  only  writes  tuat  he'll  come  up  himself  about  midday. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Then  you  must  for  once  remember 
to  stay  at  home. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Oh !  I  can  do  that  well  enough,  for 
I've  finished  my  morning's  work. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  how  he 
takes  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You'll  see  he  won't  be  overpleased 
that  I,  and  not  he  himself,  have  made  the  discovery. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  aren't  you  afraid  of  that,  too? 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  No;  at  bottom  you  may  be  sure  he'll 

be  glad.     But  still  —  Peter  is  so  d bly  afraid  that 

others  besides  himself  should  do  anything  for  the 
good  of  the  town. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Do  >ou  know,  Thomas,  you  ought 
to  be  kind,  and  share  the  honors  with  him.  Couldn't 
you  say  it  was  he  that  put  you  on  the  track 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  gladly,  for  aught  I  care,  if  only 
I  can  set  matters  straighter,  I 

Old  Morten  Kiil  peeps  in  through  the  further  door,  looks 
round  inquiringly,  and  speaks  slyly. 

Morten  Khl.  Is  it  —  is  it  true  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (going  towards  him).  Father,  is  that 
you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Hallo !  Father-in-law,  good  morning, 
good  morning. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But  do  come  in. 

Morten  Kiil.  Yes,  if  it's  true;  if  not,  I'm  off  again. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  If  what  is  true? 

Morten  Kiil.  That  ridiculous  story  about  the  water- 
works.    Now,  is  it  true? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Why,  of  course  it  is.  But  how  did 
you  come  to  hear  of  that? 

Morten  Kiil  (coming  in).  Petra  flew  in  on  her  way 
to  school 

Dr.  Stockmann.  No;  did  she  though? 

Morten  Kiil.  Ay,  ay  —  and  she  told  me  —  I  thought 
she  was  only  trying  to  make  game  of  me;  but  that  is 
not  like  Petra  either. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  No,  indeed;  how  could  you  think 
that? 
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Mobten  Kiil.  Ah !  one  should  nevdr  trust  anybody. 
You  can  be  made  a  fool  of  before  you  know*  it  So  it 
is  true  after  all? 

Db,  Stockmann.  Most  certainly  it  is.  Now  just  sit 
down,  father-in-law.  {Forces  him  down  onto  the  sofa.) 
And  isn't  it  a  real  blessing  for  the  town  ? 

Mobten  Kiil  (suppressing  his  laughter).  Blessing  for 
the  town  ? 

Db.  Stockmann.  Yes,  that  I  made  the  discovery  at 
-  such  a  favorable  time 

Mobten  Kiil  (as  before).  Yes,  yes,  yes  ;  but  I  never 
would  have  believed  you  could  have  played  your  very 
own  brother  such  a  trick. 

Db.  Stockmann.  Such  a  trick ! 

Mbs.  Stockmakn.  But  really,  dear  father . 

Mobten  Kiil  (resting  his  hands  and  chin  on  the  top  of 
his  stick  and  winking  slyly  at  the  doctor).  Now,  what  is  it 
all  about  ?  Isn't  it  this  way,  that  some  animal  has  got 
into  the  water-pipes  ? 

Db.  Stockmann.  Yes  ;  infusorial  animals. 

Mobten  Kiil.  And  a  good  many  of  them  have  got  in, 
Petra  says  ;  quite  an  enormous  number. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Certainly.  There  may  be  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

Mobten  Kiil.  But  no  one  can  see  them.  Isn't  that  so  ? 

Db.  Stockmann.  True  ;  no  one  can  see  them. 

Mobten  Kiil  (with  a  quiet  chuckling  laugh).  I'll  be 
d d  if  that  isn't  the  best  thing  I've  heard  from 

you. 

Db.  Stockmann.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mobten  Kiil.  But  you'll  never  be  able  to  make  the 
Burgomaster  believe  anything  of  the  sort. 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Morten  Kiil.  Do  you  really  think  he'll  be  so  foolish  ? 

Dr  Stockmann.  I  hope  the  whole  town  will  be  so 
foolish. 

Morten  Km.  The  whole  town.  Well,  that  may  be. 
But  it  serves  them  right;  much  good  may  it  do  them. 
They  wanted  to  be  so  much  cleverer  than  we  old  fellows. 
They  chivvied  me  out  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board. 
Yes;  I  tell  you  they  chivvied  me  out  like  a  dog,  that 
they  did.  But  now  it's  their  turn.  Only  you  keep  the 
game  up  with  them, -Stockmann. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes;  but,  father-in-law 

Morten  Kiil.  Keep  it  up,  I  say.  (Rising.)  If  you 
can  make  the  Burgomaster  and  his  friends  pay  through 
the  nose,  I'll  give  a  hundred  crowns  straight  away  for 
the  poor. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Now,  that  would  be  good  of  you. 

Morten  Kiil.  Yes.  I've  not  got  much  to  throw  away, 
as  you  know;  but  if  you  do  that,  I'll  give  the  poor 
fifty  crowns  at  Christmas. 

Enter  Hovstad  from  ante-room. 

Hovstad.  Good  morning!  (Pausing.)  Oh!  I  beg 
your  pardon 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Not  at  all.     Come  in,  come  in. 

Morten  Kiil  (chuckling  again.)  He!  Is  he  in  it,  too? 

Hovstad.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  of  course,  he's  in  it. 

Morten  Kiil.  I  might  have  known  it !  It  must  be 
put  into  the  papers.  Ah !  you're  the  right  sort,  Stock- 
mann.   Let  them  have  it.     Now  I'm  off. 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Oh,  no !  Stop  a  little  longer,  father- 
in-law. 

Morten  Km*  No,  I'm  off  now.  Play  them  as  many 
tricks  as  you  can;  I'll  see  you  don't  lose  by  it. 

Exit.     Mrs.  Stockmann  goes  off  with  him. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (laughing).  Only  think!  That  old 
fellow  won't  believe  a  word  about  that  affair  of  the 
water-works. 

Hovstad.     Was  that  what  he ? 

Dr,  Stockmann.  Yes;  that  was  what  we  were  talking 
about.     And  maybe  you've  come  to  do  the  same. 

Hovstad.  Yes.    Have  you  a  moment  to  spare,  doctor? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  As  many  as  you  like,  old  man. 

Hovstad.  Have  you  heard  anything  from  the  Burgo- 
master ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Not  yet.     He'll  be  here  presently. 

Hovstad.  I've  been  thinking  over  the  matter  since 
last  evening. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well ? 

Hovstad.  To  you,  as  a  doctor  and  a  man  of  science, 
this  business  of  the  water-works  is  an  isolated  affair. 
I  fancy  it  hasn't  occurred  to  you  that  a  good  many 
other  things  are  connected  with  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes  —  how?  Let's  sit  down,  old 
fellow.     No  —  there,  on  the  sofa. 

Hovstad  sits  on  sofa ;  the  doctor  on  an  easy  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  so  you  think ? 


Hovstad.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  bad  water  is 
caused  by  impurities  in  the  soil 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  it  is  caused  by 
that  poisonous  swamp  up  in  the  mill  dale. 

Hovstad.  Excuse  me,  doctor,  but  I  think  it  is  caused 
by  quite  another  swamp. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  What  sort  of  a  swamp  may  that  be  ? 

Hovstad.  The  swamp  our  whole  municipal  life  stands 
and  rots  in. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Mr.  Hovstad,  whatever  have  you  got 
hold  of  now  ? 

Hovstad.  All  the  affairs  of  the  town  have  little  by 
little  come  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  bureaucrats. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Come,  now,  they're  not  all  bureau- 
crats. » 

Hovstad.  No  ;  but  those  who  are  not  are  their  friends 
and  adherents.  They  are  all  wealthy  men,  the  bearers 
of  distinguished  names  in  the  town ;  it  is  they  who 
control  and  govern  us. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  they  are  men  of  ability  and. 
shrewdness. 

Hovstad.  Did  they  show  their  ability  and  shrewdness 
when  they  laid  down  the  water-pipes  where  they  are? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  No  ;  that  was,  of  course,  very  stupid 
of  them.     But  that'll  be  set  right  now. 

Hovstad.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  done  so  smoothly  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  smoothly  or  not  smoothly,  it'll 
have  to  be  done. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  if  the  press  takes  it  up. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Not  at  all  necessary,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
I'm  sure  my  brother 

Hovstad.  Excuse  me,  doctor,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  think  of  taking  up  the  matter. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  In  the  paper? 
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Hovstad.  Yes.  When  I  took  over  the  People's 
Messenger y  I  determined  I  would  break  up  this  ring  of 
obstinate  old  blockheads  who  hold  everything  in  their 
hands. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  But  you  yourself  told  me  what  it  all 
ended  in.     You  nearly  ruined  the  paper. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  we  had  to  draw  in  our  horns  then, 
that's  true  enough.  For  there  was  the  danger  that  the 
Baths  wouldn't  be  started  if  these  men  were  thrown  out. 
But  now  matters  are  different,  and  now  we  can  do 
without  these  gentry. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Do  without  them,  yes;  but  still  we 
owe  them  much. 

Hovstad.  Which  shall  be  paid  to  the  full.  But  a 
journalist  of  such  democratic  opinions  as  mine  can't 
let  such  an  opportunity  as  this  slip  through  his  fingers. 
He  must  explode  the  fable  of  the  infallibility  of  our 
rulers.  Such  stuff  as  this  must  be  got  rid  of,  like 
every  other  superstition. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  I  agree  with  you  there,  Mr.  Hovstad, 
with  all  my  heart.    If  it  is  a  superstition,  away  with  it. 

Hovstab.  Now,  I  should  be  sorry  to  deal  too  harshly 
with  the  Burgomaster,  as  he  is  your  brother.  But  I 
know  you  think  with  me  —  the  truth  before  all  other 
considerations. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Why,  of  course.     But  —  but 

Hovstad.  You  mustn't  think  ill  of  me.  I  am  neither 
more  obstinate  nor  more  ambitious  than  most  men. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  who  says  you 
are? 

Hovstad.  I  come  from  numble  folk,  as  you 
know,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  what  is  wanted 
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by  the  lower  classes  of  society.  And  this  is,  that  they 
should  have  a  share  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
doctor.  This  develops  power  and  knowledge  and 
self-respect 

Dr.  Stookmann.  I  understand  that  perfecJy. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  and  I  think  a  journalist  assumes  an 
immense  responsibility  when  he  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity of  aiding  the  masses,  the  poor,  the  oppressed. 
I  know  well  enough  that  the  upper  classes  w  ^  call 
this  stirring  up  the  people,  and  so  forth,  but  they  can 
do  as  they  please,  if  only  my  conscience  is  clear,  I-, 

Db.  Stookmann.  Just  so,  just  so,  dear  Mr.  HOvstad. 
But  still  —  deuce  take  it  —  (a  knock  at  the  door).  Come 
in! 

Enter  Aslaksen,  the  printer,  at  the  door  of  the  ante-room. 
He  is  humbly  but  neatly  dressed  in  black,  wearing  a 
white,  slightly  crumpled  neckerchief,  and  carrying 
gloves  and  a  felt  hat. 

Aslaksen  (bowing).  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,  for 
making  so  bold 

Db.  Stookmann  (rising).  Hallo!  if  it  isn'jfc  Printer 
Aslaksen ! 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  it  is,  doctor. 

Hovstad  (getting  up).  Do  you  want  me,  Aslaksen  ? 

Aslaksen.  No,  I  don't.  I  didn't  know  I  should  meet 
you  here.     No,  it  was  for  the  doctor  himself 

Db.  Stookmann.  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Aslaksen.  Is  what  I've  heard  from  Mr.  Billing  true — 
that  the  doctor  is  thinking  of  getting  us  better  water- 
works ? 

Db.  Stookmann.  Yes,  for  the  Baths. 
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Aslaksen.  Oh !  yes,  I  know  that.  So  I  came  to  say 
that  I'll  back  up  the  affair  with  all  my  might 

Hovstad  (to  the  doctor).  You  see ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I'm  sure  I  thank  you  heartily, 
but j 

Aslaksen.  For  it  might  do  you  no  harm  to  have  us 
middle-class  men  at  your  back.  We  now  form  a  com- 
pact majority  in  the  town  —  when  we  really  make  up 
our  rj^nds  to.  And  it's  always  as  well,  doctor,  to  have 
the  majority  with  you. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I 
can't  conceive  that  any  special  preparation  will  be 
necessary.  I  think  that  in  so  clear  and  straightforward 
a  matter 

Aslaksen.  Yes.  But  all  the  same,  it  can  do  no  harm; 
for  I  know  the  local  authorities  so  well.  The  people 
in  power  are  net  very  much  inclined  to  adopt  sug- 
gestions coming  from  others.  And  so  I  think  it 
wouldn't  be  amiss  if  we  made  some  sort  of  a 
demonstration. 

Hovstad.  I  think  so  too. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Demonstrate,  say  you?  But  what 
do  you  want  to  demonstrate  about  ? 

Aslaksen.  Of  course  with  great  moderation,  doctor. 
I  am  always  in  favor  of  moderation;  for  moderation 
is  a  citizen's  first  virtue  —  at  least  those  are  my 
sentiments. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  We  all  know  that  about  you, 
Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  claim  that  much.  And 
this  affair  of  the  water-works  is  so  very  important  for 
us  small  middle-class  men.      The  Baths  bid  fair  to 
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become  a  kind  of  little  gold-mine  for  the  town.  And 
it  is  through  the  Baths  that  the  whole  lot  of  us  are 
going  to  get  our  living,  especially  we  householders. 
And  so  we  shall  gladly  support  the  Baths  all  we 
can.  So,  as  I  am  chairman  of  the  Householders' 
Association—; — 

Dr.  Stockmann.   Well? 

Aslaksen.  And  as  I  am  agent  for  the  Moderation 
Society — of  course  you  know,  doctor,  that  I  work  on 
behalf  of  moderation  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure. 

Aslaksen.  So  I  naturally  meet  a  great  many  people. 
And  as  I  am  known  to  be  a  temperate  and  law-abiding 
citizen,  as  the  doctor  himself  well  knows,  I  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  influence  in  the  town,  a  position  of  some 
authority  —  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  know  that  very  well,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen.  Well,  so  you  see  it  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  get  up  an  address,  if  it  came  to  a  pinch. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  An  address? 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  a  kind  of  vote  of  thanks  to  you,  from 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  for  bringing  to  light  a  matter 
of  such  importance  to  the  whole  community.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  it  will  have  to  be  drawn  up  with 
befitting  moderation,  so  that  the  authorities  and  per- 
sons of  position  may  not  be  set  against  it  And  if  only 
we  are  careful  about  that,  no  one  can  take  offense,  I 
think. 

Hovstad.  Well,  even  if  they  didn't  like  it  particu- 
larly   

Aslaksen.  No,  no,  no;  nothing  to  offend  those  in 
authority,  Mr.  Hovstad.    No  opposition  to  people  who 
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stand  in  such  close  relation  to  us;  I've  never  gone  in 
for  that  in  my  life;  no  good  ever  comes  of  it  either. 
But  no  one  can  object  to  the  thoughtful,  free  expres- 
sion of  a  citizen's  opinion. 

Dr.  Stockhann  (shaking  his  hand).  I  can't  tell  you, 
dear  Mr.  Aslaksen,  how  heartily  it  delights  me  to  find 
so  much  support  among  my  fellow-citizens.  I  am  so 
happy  —  so  happy!  Look  here!  Won't  you  take  a 
drop  of  sherry  ?    Eh  ? 

Aslaksen.  No,  thank  you;  I  never  take  any  kind  of 
spirituous  drink. 

Dr.  Stock mann.  Well,  then,  a  glass  of  beer — what 
say  you  to  that  ? 

Aslaksen.  Thanks;  not  that  either,  doctor.  I  never 
take  anything  so  early  in  the  day.  But  now  111  be  off 
to  town,  and  talk  with  the  householders,  and  prepare 
public  opinion. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Now,  that  is  extremely  good  of  you, 
Mr.  Aslaksen ;  but  I  can't  really  get  into  my  head  that 
all  these  preparations  are  necessary;  I  think  the  matter 
will  go  of  itself. 

Aslaksen.  Officials  are  always  very  slow,  doctor  — 
God  forbid  I  should  say  this  by  way  of  accusation 

Hovstad.  To-morrow  we'll  stir  them  up  in  the  paper, 
Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen.  But  no  violence,  Mr.  Hovstad.  Proceed 
with  moderation,  or  you'll  do  nothing  with  them.  You 
take  my  advice,  for  I  have  gained  experience  in  the 
school  of  life.  And  now  I'll  say  good  morning  to  the 
doctor.  You  know,  now,  that  we  small  middle-class 
men,  anyhow,  stand  behind  you  like  a  rock.  You  have 
the  compact  majority  on  your  side,  doctor. 
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Dr.  Stookmann.  Many  thanks,  my  dear  Mr.  Aslaksen. 
(Holds  out  his  hand.)    Good-by,  good- by. 

Aslaksen.  Are  you  coming  to  the  printing-office,  Mr. 
Hovstad? 

Hovstad.  Ill  come  on  presently.  I've  something  to 
see  to  first. 

Aslaksen.  All  right. 

Bows  and  goes.    Dr.  Stookmann  accompanies  him  into  the 
ante-room. 

Hovstad  (as  the  doctor  reenters).  Well,  what  do  you 
say  to  that,  doctor  ?  Don't  you  think  it  is  high  time 
we  weeded  out  and  got  rid  of  all  this  apathy  and 
vascillation  and  cowardice  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Are  you  speaking  of  Aslaksen  ? 

Hovstad.  Yes,  I  am.  He  is  one  of  those  who  are  in 
the  swamp,  though  he's  a  good  enough  fellow  in  other 
things.  And  so  are  most  of  the  people  here;  they're 
forever  seesawing  and  oscillating  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  what  with  scruples  and  doubts,  they  never 
dare  to  advance  a  step. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Yes,  but  Aslaksen  seems  to  me  so 
thoroughly  well-intentioned. 

Hovstad.  There  is  one  thing  I  value  more  highly; 
that  is  to  stand  your  ground  as  a  trusty  and  self- 
reliant  man. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  There  I  am  quite  with  you. 

Hovstad.  That's  why  I  am  going  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity now  to  see  if  I  can't  stir  up  the  well-intentioned 
among  them  for  once.  The  worship  of  authority  must 
be  rooted  up  in  this  town.    This  immense,  inexcusable 
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blunder  of  the  water-works  should  be  enough  to  open 
the  eyes  of  every  voter. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Very  well !  If  you  think  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  so  let  it  be;  but  not  till  I've 
spoken  to  my  brother. 

Hovstad.  Anyhow,  I'll  be  getting  ready  a  leader  in 
the  meanwhile.  And  if  the  Burgomaster  won't  go  in 
for  it 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  how  can  you  imagine  such  a 
thing? 

Hovstad.  It  can  be  imagined  well  enough.  And 
then 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  then,  I  promise  you;  look 
here — then  you  may  print  my  paper — put  it  in  just  as 
it  is. 

Hovstad.  May  I,  really?  Is  that  a  promise? 

Dr.  Stockmann  (handing  him  MS.).  There  it  is;  take 
it  with  you.  It  can  do  no  harm  for  you  to  read  it;  and 
then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 

Hovstad.  Thanks,  thanks;  I  shall  do  so  willingly. 
And  now  good-by,  doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Good-by,  good-by.  Yes,  you'll  see 
it  will  all  go  smoothly,  Mr.  Hovstad,  so  smoothly. 

Hovstad.  H'm !     We  shall  see. 

Bows.     Exit  through  ante-room. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (going  to  dining-room  door  and  looking 
in).  Katrine!     Hallo!  you  back,  Petra ? 

Petra  (entering).  Yes,  I've  just  got  back  from  school. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (entering).  Hasn't  he  been  here  yet? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Peter?  No;  but  I've  been  having  a 
long  talk  with  Hovstad.     He  is  quite  overwhelmed 
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at  my  discovery.  For,  you  see,  it  is  much  further 
reaching  than  I  thought  at  first.  And  so  he  has  placed 
his  paper  at  my  disposal  if  occasion  requires. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But  do  you  think  you  will  need  it  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Not  I?  But  all  the  same,  one  is 
proud  to  think  that  the  free,  independent  press  is  on 
one's  side.  Just  think !  I've  also  had  a  visit  from  the 
director  of  the  Householders'  Association. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Beally !     And  what  did  he  want? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  To  offer  me  support,  too.  Every  one 
of  them  will  stand  by  me  if  there  should  be  any 
unpleasantness.  Katrine,  do  you  know  what  I  have 
behind  me  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Behind  you  ?  No.  What  have  you 
behind  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  compact  majority  I 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Oh !  Is  that  good  for  you,  Thomas  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  indeed;  I  should  think  it  was 
good !  (Rubbing  his  hands  as  he  walks  up  and  down.) 
Ah !  by  Jove !  what  a  delight  it  is  to  be  in  such  fraternal 
union  with  one's  fellow-citizens  ! 

Petra.  And  to  do  so  much  good,  and  be  so  helpful, 
father. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  to  do  it,  into  the  bargain,  for 
one's  native  town ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  There's  the  bell. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That  must  be  he.  (Knock  at  the  door.) 
Come  in ! 

Enter  Burgomaster  Stockmann  from  the  ante-room. 

Burgomaster.  Good  morning. 

Db,  Stockmann.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Peter. 
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Mrs.  Stookmann.  Good  morning,  brother-in-law. 
How  are  you  ? 

Burgomaster.  Oh,  thanks,  so,  so.  (To  the  doctor.) 
Yesterday  evening,  after  office  hours,  I  received  a  dis- 
sertation from  you  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
water  connected  with  the  baths. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Yes.    Have  you  read  it  ? 

Burgomaster,  I  have. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  affair? 

Burgomaster.  H'm (Glancing  at  the  women.) 

Mrs.  Stookmann.  Gome,  Petra. 

She  and  Petra  go  into  the  room,  left. 

Burgomaster  (after  a  pause).  Was  it  really  necessary 
to  make  all  those  investigations  behind  my  back  ? 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Yes,  till  I  was  absolutely  certain 
I 

Burgomaster.  And  so  you  are  certain  now? 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Yes,  and  I  suppose  it  has  convinced 
you,  too. 

Burgomaster.  Is  it  your  intention  to  submit  this  state- 
ment to  the  board  of  directors  as  an  official  document  ? 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Of  course.  Why,  something  must 
be  done  in  the  matter,  and  that  promptly. 

Burgomaster.  After  your  wont,  brother,  you  use  very 
strong  expressions  in  your  statement.  Why,  you 
actually  say  that  what  we  offer  our  visitors  is  a  per- 
sistent poison ! 

Dr.  Stookmann.  But,*Peter,  can  it  be  called  anything 

else?    Only  think — poisonous  water  both  internally 

and  externally !    And  that  for  poor  sick  folk  who  come 

to  us  in  good  faith,  and  who  pay  us  heavily  to  heal  them. 

11 
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Burgomaster.  And  from  this  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  build  a  sewer  which  will  carry  off 
all  the  supposed  impurities  from  the  Miller's  Dale,  and 
relay  all  the  water-pipes. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes.  Can  you  suggest  any  other 
alternative  ?  —  I  know  of  none. 

Burgomaster.  I  looked  in  at  the  town  engineer's  this 
morning,  and  so — half  in  jest — I  brought  up  the  subject 
of  these  alterations  as  of  a  matter  we  might,  possibly, 
have  to  take  into  consideration  at  some  future  time. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Possibly  at  some  future  time ! 

Burgomaster.  He  smiled  at  my  apparent  extrava- 
gance—  naturally.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to 
reflect  upon  what  these  proposed  alterations  would 
cost?  From  the  information  I  have  received,  these 
expenses  would  most  likely  run  up  to  several  hundred 
thousand  crowns ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  So  much  as  that  ? 

Burgomaster.  Yes.  But  the  worst  is  to  come.  The 
work  would  take  at  least  two  years. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Two  years;  do  you  mean  to  say  two 
whole  years  ? 

Burgomaster.  At  least.  And  what  are  we  to  do  in 
the  meanwhile  with  the  Baths  ?  Are  we  to  close  them? 
For  that  is  what  it  would  come  to.  Besides,  do  you 
believe  anyone  would  come  here  if  the  rumor  got 
abroad  that  the  water  is  injurious  to  health? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But,  Peter,  you  know  it  is  injurious. 

Burgomaster.  And  all  this  noV,  just  now,  when  the 
Baths  are  beginning  to  do  well.  Neighboring  towns, 
too,  have  some  idea  of  establishing  baths.  Don't  you 
see  that  they  would  at  once  set  to  work  to  divert  the 
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full  stream  of  visitors  to  themselves  ?  It's  beyond  a 
doubt !  A.nd  we  should  be  left  stranded !  We  should 
probably  have  to  give  up  the  whole  costly  undertaking; 
and  so  you  would  have  ruined  your  native  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  —  ruined  I 

Burgomaster.  It  is  only  through  the  Baths  that  the 
town  has  any  future  worth  speaking  of.  You  surely 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  what  do  you  think  should  be 
done? 

Burgomaster.  Your  statement  has  not  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  that  the  condition  of  the  water  at  the 
Baths  is  as  serious  as  you  represent. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  tell  you  it  is,  if  anything,  worse  — 
or  will  be  in  the  summer,  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in. 

Burgomaster.  The  existing  supply  of  water  for  the 
Baths  is  once  for  all  a  fact,  and  must  naturally  be 
treated  as  such.  But  probably  the  directors,  at  some 
future  time,  will  not  be  indisposed  to  take  into  their 
consideration  whether,  by  making  certain  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  introduce  some 
improvements. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  do  you  imagine  I  could  agree  for 
a  moment  to  such  a  deception  ? 

Burgomaster.  Deception? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  deception — a  f  rauil , 
a  lie;  an  absolute  crime  against  the  public,  against  all 
society. 

Burgomaster.  I  have  not,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
been  able  to  attain  the  conviction  that  there  is  really 
any  such  imminent  danger. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You  have  —  you  must  have.     My 
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demonstration  was  so  plainly  true  and  right.  Of  that 
I  am  sure !  And  you  know  that  perfectly,  Peter,  only 
you  don't  admit  it.  It  was  you  who  insisted  that  both 
the  Baths  and  the  water-works  should  be  laid  out 
where  they  now  are;  and  it  is  that,  it  is  that  d — d 
blunder  which  you  won't  confess.  Pshaw !  Do  you 
think  I  don't  see  through  you  ? 

Burgomaster.  And  even  if  that  were  so?  If,  per- 
haps, I  do  watch  over  my  reputation  with  some  anxiety, 
I  do  it  for  the  good  of  the  town.  Without  moral 
authority  I  can  not  guide  and  direct  affairs  in  such  a 
manner  as  I  deem  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  Therefore  —  and  on  various  other 
grounds  —  it  is  of  great  moment  to  me  that  your  state- 
ment should  not  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors. 
It  must  be  kept  back  for  the  good  of  all.  Later  on  I 
will  bring  up  the  matter  for  discussion,  and  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  quietly;  but  nothing  whatever,  not  a 
single  word,  of  this  unfortunate  business  must  be 
made  public. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  it  can't  be  prevented  now,  my 
dear  Peter. 

Burgomasteb.  It  must  and  shall  be  prevented. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  It  can't  be,  I  tell  you;  far  too  many 
people  know  about  it  already. 

Burgomaster.  Enow  about  it!  Who?  Surely  not 
those  fellows  on  the  People's  Messenger,  who 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Oh,  yes !  They  know,  too.  The  liberal, 
independent  press  will  take  good  care  you  do  your  duty. 

Burgomaster  {after  a  short  pause).  You  are  an  ex- 
tremely reckless  man,  Thomas.  Haven't  you  reflected 
what  the  consequences  of  this  may  be  to  yourself  ? 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Consequences?  —  Consequences  to 
me? 

Burgomaster.  Tes  —  to  you  and  yours. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? 

Burgomaster.  I  believe  I  have  at  all  times  conducted 
myself  towards  you  as  a  useful  and  helpful  brother. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  you  have,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Burgomaster.  I  ask  for  nothing.  To  some  extent  I 
had  to  do  this — for  my  own  sake.  I  always  hoped  I 
should  be  able  to  keep  you  within  certain  bounds  if  I 
helped  to  improve  your  pecuniary  position. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  What !  So  it  was  only  for  your  own 
sake ? 

Burgomaster.  To  some  extent,  I  say.  It  is  painful 
for  a  man  in  an  official  position  when  his  nearest 
relative  goes  and  compromises  himself  time  after  time. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  you  think  I  do  that? 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  unfortunately,  you  do,  without 
yourself  knowing  it  Yours  is  a  turbulent,  pugnacious, 
rebellious  spirit.  And  then  you  have  an  unhappy  pro- 
pensity for  rushing  into  print  upon  every  possible  and 
impossible  matter.  You  no  sooner  hit  upon  an  idea 
than  you  must  write  at  once  some  newspaper  article 
or  a  whole  pamphlet  about  it 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  but  isn't  it  a  citizen's  duty,  when- 
ever he  has  a  new  idea,  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

Burgomaster.  Pshaw !  The  public  doesn't  need  new 
ideas.  The  public  is  best  served  by  the  good  old 
recognized  ideas  that  they  have  already. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  you  say  that  thus  bluntly ? 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  I  must  speak  to  you  frankly  for 
once.    Until  now  I  have  tried  to  avoid  it,  as  I  know 
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how  irritable  you  are;  but  now  I  am  bound  to  speak 
certain  truths  to  you,  Thomas.  You  have  no  concep- 
tion how  much  you  injure  yourself  by  your  rashness. 
You  complain  of  the  authorities,  aye,  of  the  government 
itself  —  you  even  revile  them  and  maintain  you've  been 
slighted,  persecuted.  But  what  else  can  you  expect, 
firebrand  that  you  are. 

Dr..  Stockmann.  What  next !  So  I'm  a  firebrand,  too, 
am?  I 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  Thomas,  you  are,  an  extremely 
difficult  man  to  work  with.  I  know  it  from  experience. 
You  set  yourself  above  all  considerations;  you  seem 
quite  to  forget  that  it  is  I  whom  you  have  to  thank  for 
your  position  here  as  medical  officer  of  the  Baths. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  had  a  right  to  it!  I,  and  no  one 
else !  I  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  town  might 
become  a  flourishing  water-place.  I  was  the  only  one 
who  saw  it  then.  For  years  I  stood  alone  struggling 
for  this  idea  of  mine,  and  I  wrote  and  wrote 

Burgomaster.  No  doubt.  But  then  the  right  time 
hadn't  come.  Of  course,  in  that  out-of-the- world  hole  of 
yours,  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  that.  As 
soon  as  the  propitious  moment  came  I  —  and  others  — 
took  the  matter  in  hand 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  and  you  bungled  the  whole  of 
my  splendid  plan.  Oh !  we  see  now  what  shining  lights 
you  were. 

Burgomaster.  In  my  opinion  we  are  now.  seeing  that 
you  again  need  some  outlet  for  your  pugnacity.  You 
want  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your  superiors  —  and  that's 
an  old  habit  of  yours.  You  can't  endure  any  authority 
over  you;  you  look  jealously  upon  anyone  who  has  a 
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higher  official  post  than  yourself;  you  regard  him  as  a 
personal  enemy,  and  then  it's  all  one  to  you  what  kind 
of  a  weapon  you  use  against  him;  one  is  as  good  as 
another.  But  now  I  have  called  your  attention  to  this, 
to  the  great  interests  at  stake  for  the  town,  and  conse- 
quently for  me  also.  And  therefore  I  tell  you,  Thomas, 
that  I  am  inexorable  in  the  demand  I  am  about  to 
make  of  you ! 

Da.  Stockmann.  And  what  is  this  demand  ? 

Bubgomasteb.  As  you  have  been  so  garrulous  in 
talking  about  this  unpleasant  business  to  outsiders, 
although  it  should  have  been  kept  an  official  secret,  of 
course  it  can't  be  hushed  up.  All  sorts  of  rumors  will 
be  spread  everywhere,  and  the  evil-disposed  among  us 
will  swell  these  rumors  with  all  sorts  of  additions.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  you  to  meet  these 
rumors. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I?    How?    I  don't  understand  you. 

Bubgomasteb.  We  venture  to  expect  that  after  further 
investigation  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
affair  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  or  serious  as  you  had, 
at  the  first  moment,  imagined. 

Db.  Stockmann.  Ah !  ha!     So  you  expect  that! 

Bubgomasteb.  Furthermore,  we  shall  expect  you  to 
have  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to 
express  your  belief  that  they  will  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously carry  out  all  measures  for  the  removal  of 
every  shortcoming. 

Db.  Stockmann.  Yes;  but  you'll  never  be  able  to  do 
that  as  long  as  you  go  on  tinkering  and  patching.  I 
tell  you  that,  Peter,  and  it  is  my  deepest,  most  sincere 
conviction. 
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Burgomaster.  As  an  official,  you've  no  right  to  have 
any  individual  conviction. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (starting).  No  right  to  any 

Burgomastjbr.  As  official,  I  say.  In  your  private 
capacity,  good  gracious,  that's  another  matter.  But  as 
a  subordinate  servant  of  the  Baths,  you've  no  right  to 
express  any  conviction  at  issue  with  that  of  your 
superiors. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That  is  going  too  far !  I,  a  doctor,  a 
man  of  science,  have  no  right  to 

Burgomaster.  The  matter  in  question  is  not  a  purely 
scientific  one;  it  is  a  complex  affair;  it  is  both  a  techni- 
cal and  an  economic  matter. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Pshaw!  What's  that  to  me?  What 
the  devil  do  I  care !  I  will  be  free  to  speak  out  upon 
any  subject  on  earth. 

Burgomaster.  As  you  please.  But  not  a  word  about 
the  Baths  —  we  forbid  thai 

Dr.  Stockmann  (shouting).  You  forbid !  you !  —  such 
fellows 

Burgomaster.  /  forbid  you  that  —  /,  your  chief;  and 
when  I  forbid  you  anything,  you'll  have  to  obey. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (controlling  himself).  Peter,  really,  if 
you  weren't  my  brother 

Petra  throws  open  the  door. 

Petra.  Father,  you  shall  not  submit  to  this ! 

Mrs.  Stockmaitx following  her. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Petra,  Petra ! 
Burgomaster.  Ah !  so  we've  been  listening ! 
Mrs.  Stockmann.  You  spoke  so  loud;  we  couldn't 
help 
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Petra.  Yes,  I  did  stand  there  and  listen. 
Burgomaster.  Well,  on  the  whole,  I'm  glad 


Dr.  Stockmann  {coming  nearer  to  him).  You  spoke  to 
me  of  forbidding  and  obeying 

Burgomaster.  You  forced  me  to  speak  to  you  in  that 
tone. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  have  I,  in  a  public  declaration, 
to  give  myself  the  lie  ? 

Burgomaster.  We  consider  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  issue  a  statement  in  the  terms  I  have 
requested. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  if  I  don't  obey  ? 

Burgomaster.  Then  we  shall  ourselves  put  forth  a 
statement  to  reassure  the  public. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well  and  good.  Then  I'll  write 
against  you.  I  hold  to  my  opinion.  I  shall  prove 
that  /  am  right,  and  you  wrong.  And  what  will  you 
say  to  that  ? 

Burgomaster.  I  shall  then  be  unable  to  prevent  your 
dismissal. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  What 

Petra.  Father!     Dismissal! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Dismissal! 

Burgomaster.  Your  dismissal  from  the  Baths.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  urge  that  notice  be  given  you  at 
once,  in  order  to  dissociate  you  from  everything 
concerning  the  Baths. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  you  would  dare  to  do  that! 

Bctrgomaster.  It  is  you  yourself  who  play  the  daring 
game. 

Petra.  Uncle,  such  treatment  of  a  man  like  father  is 
shameful. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  Do  be  quiet,  Petra. 

Burgomaster  Rooking  at  Petra).  Ah,  ah !  We  already 
allow  ourselves  to  express  an  opinion.  Of  course ! 
(To  Mrs.  Stockmann.)  Sister-in-law,  apparently  you're 
the  most  sensible  person  in  the  house.  Use  all  your 
influence  with  your  husband;  try  to  make  him  realize 
all  this  will  bring  with  it,  both  for  his  family 

Dr.  Stockmann.  My  family  concerns  only  myself. 

Burgomaster.  Both  for  his  family,  I  say,  and 

the  town  in  which  he  lives. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  It  is  I  who  have  the  real  good  of  the 
town  at  heart.  I  want  to  lay  bare,  the  evils  that, 
Booner  or  later,  must  come  to  light  Ah !  You  shall 
yet  see  that  I  love  my  native  town. 

Burgomaster,  You,  who,  in  your  blind  obstinacy, 
want  to  cut  off  the  town's  chief  source  of  prosperity. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  source  is  poisoned,  man !  Are 
you  mad  ?  We  live  by  trafficking  in  filth  and  garbage. 
The  whole  of  our  developing  social  life  is  rooted  in  a 
lie! 

Burgomaster.  Idle  fancies  —  or  something  worse. 
The  man  who  makes  such  offensive  insinuations  against 
his  own  native  place  must  be  an  enemy  of  society. 

Dr.  Stockmann  {going  towards  him).  And  you  dare 
to 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (throwing  herself  between  them). 
Thomas ! 

Petra  (seizing  her  father's  arm).  Oh !  hush,  father. 

Burgomaster.  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  physical 
violence.  You  are  warned  now.  Beflect  upon  what 
is  due  to  yourself  and  to  your  family.     Good-by. 

Exit. 
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Dr.  Stocemann  {walking  up  and  down).  And  I  must 
bear  such  treatment!  In  my  own  house.  Katrine! 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  Stocemann.  Indeed,  it  is  a  shame  and  an  insult, 
Thomas 

Petra.  If  only  I  could  give  it  to  uncle 

Dr.  Stocemann.  It  is  my  own  fault.  I  ought  to  have 
rebelled  against  them  long  ago  —  have  shown  my 
teeth  —  and  made  them  feel  them !  And  so  he  called 
me  an  enemy  of  society.  Me !  I  will  not  bear  this; 
by  heaven,  I  will  not ! 

Mrs.  Stocemann.  But,  dear  Thomas,  after  all,  your 
brother  has  the  power 

Dr.  Stocemann.  Yes,  but  I  have  the  right ! 

Mrs.  Stocemann.  Ah,  yes,  right,  right!  What  is  the 
good  of  being  right  when  you  haven't  any  might  ? 

Petra.  Oh,  mother!  how  can  you  talk  so? 

Dr.  Stocemann.  What !  No  good  in  a  free  society  to 
have  right  on  your  side  ?  You  are  absurd,  Katrine.  And 
besides,  haven't  I  the  free  and  independent  press  with 
me?  The  compact  majority  behind  me?  That's 
might  enough,  I  should  think  ! 

Mrs.  Stocemann.  But,  good  Heavens!  Thomas,  you're 
surely  not  thinking  of 

Dr.  Stocemann.  What  am  I  not  thinking  of  ? 

Mrs.  Stocemann.  Of  setting  yourself  up  against  your 
brother,  I  mean. 

Dr.  Stocemann.  What  the  devil  would  you  have  me 
do,  if  I  didn't  stick  to  what  is  right  and  true  ? 

Petra.  Yes,  I  too  would  like  to  know  that  ? 

Mrs.  Stocemann.  But  that  will  be  of  no  earthly  use. 
If  they  won't  they  won't. 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Ho,  ho !  Katrine,  just  wait  awhile 
and  you'll  see  I  shall  yet  get  the  best  of  the  battle. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  you'll  fight  them — but  you'll 
get  your  dismissal;  that's  what  will  happen. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  then,  I  shall  at  any  rate  have 
done  my  duty  towards  the  public,  towards  society.  I 
to  be  called  an  enemy  of  society  ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But,  towards  your  family,  Thomas  ? 
To  us  here  at  home  ?  Don't  you  think  your  duty  is  to 
those  for  whom  you  should  provide  ? 

Petra.  Ah!  mother,  do  not  always  think  first  and 
foremost  of  us. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk;  if  need  be  you  can  stand  alone.  But  think  of 
the  boys,  Thomas,  and  think  a  little  of  yourself  too, 
and  of  me 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But,  really,  you're  quite  mad,  Kat- 
rine. Should  I  be  such  a  miserable  coward  as  to 
humble  myself  to  Peter  and  his  damned  crew.  Should 
I  ever  again  in  all  my  life  have  another  happy  hour. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  That  I  can  not  say;  but  Grod  pre- 
serve us  from  the  happiness  we  shall  all  of  us  have  if 
you  remain  obstinate.  Then  you  would  again  be  with- 
out a  livelihood,  without  any  regular  income.  I  think 
we  had  enough  of  that  in  the  old  days.  Remember 
them,  Thomas;  think  of  what  it  all  means. 

Dr.  Stockmann  {struggling  with  himself  and  clenching 
his  hands).  And  such  threats  this  officemonger  dares 
utter  to  a  free  and  honest  man !  Isn't-  it  horrible, 
Katrine  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes;  that  he  is  behaving  badly  to 
you  is  certainly  true.     But,  good  God !    there  is  so 
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much  injustice  to  which  we  must  submit  here  on 
earth  !  Here  are  the  boys.  Look  at  them !  What  is 
to  become  of  them  ?  Oh !  no,  no,  you  can  not  find  it 
in  your  heart 

Ejlif  and  Morten  with  school-books  have  entered  meanwhile. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  boys !  (Suddenly  stands  still 
firmly  and  decidedly.)  Never,  though  the  whole  earth 
should  crumble,  will  I  bend  my  neck  beneath  the  yoke. 

Goes  towards  his  room. 

Mas.  Stockmann  (foUovring  him).  Thomas,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann  (at  the  door).  I  want  to  have  the  right 
to  look  into  my  boys'  eyes  when  they  are  grown  men. 

Exit  into  room. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (bursts  into  tears).  Ah!  God  help  and 
comfort  us  all ! 

Petra.  Father  is  brave  !     He  will  not  give  in ! 

The  boys  ask  wonderingly  what  it  all  means ;  Petra  signs 
to  them  to  be  quiet. 


act  in. 

[The  editor's  room,  "People's  Messenger"  In  the  flat  at 
the  back  a  door  left ;  to  the  right  another  door  with 
glass  panes,  through  which  can  be  seen  the  printing- 
room.  Another  door  right  of  the  stage.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  a  large  table  covered  with  papers,  news- 
papers and  books.  Lower  down  left,  a  window,  and  by 
it  a  writing  desk  and  high  chair.  A  few  arm-chairs 
around  the  table ;  some  others  along  the  walls.  The 
room  is  dingy  and  cheerless,  the  furniture  shabby,  the 
arm-chairs  dirty  and  torn.  Within  the  printing-room 
are  seen  a  few  compositors ;  farther  within,  a  hand- 
press  at  work.  Hovstad,  the  editor,  is  seated  at  the 
writing-desk.  Presently  Billing  enters  from  the  right 
with  the  doctor's  manuscript  in  his  hand.] 

Billing.  Well,  I  must  say! 


Hovstad  (writing).  Have  you  read  it  through  ? 

Billing  (laying  MS.  on  the  desk).  Yes,  I  should  think 
I  had. 

Hovstad.  Don't  you  think  the  doctor  comes  out 
strong? 

Billing.  Strong!  God  bless  me!  he  is  crushing, 
that's  what  he  is.  Every  word  falls  like  a  lever  —  I 
mean  like  the  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  but  these  folk  don't  fall  at  the  first 
blow. 
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Billing.  True  enough,  but  well  keep  on  hammering 
away,  blow  after  blow,  till  the  whole  lot  of  aristocrats 
come  crashing  down.  As  I  sat  in  there  reading  that, 
I  seemed  to  hear  the  revolution  thundering  afar. 

Hovstad  {turning  round).  Sh !  Don't  let  Aslaksen  hear 
anything  of  that  sort 

Billing  (in  a  lower  voice).  Aslaksen  is  a  weak-kneed, 
cowardly  fellow,  who  hasn't  any  manhood  about  him. 
But  this  time  surely  you'll  insist  on  having  your  own 
way.    H'm?    You'll  print  the  doctor's  paper? 

Hovstad.  Yes,  if  only  the  Burgomaster  doesn't  give 
way  I 

Billing.  That  would  be  d — d  unpleasant 

Hovstand.  Well,  whatever  happens,  fortunately  we 
can  turn  the  situation  to  our  account  If  the  burgo- 
master won't  agree  to  the  doctor's  proposal,  he'll  have 
all  the  small  middle-class  against  him  —  all  the  House- 
holders' Association,  and  the  rest  of  them.  And  if  he 
does  agree  to  it,  he'll  fall  out  with  the  whole  crew  of 
big  shareholders  in  the  Baths,  who,  until  now,  have 
been  his  main  support 

Billing.  Ah  !  yes,  yes;  for  it's  certain  they'll  have  to 
fork  out  a  pretty  heavy  sum 

Hovstad.  You  may  take  your  oath  of  that  And  then, 
don't  you  see,  the  ring  will  be  broken  up,  and  we  shall 
day  by  day  show  the  public  that  the  burgomaster  is 
utterly  unfit  in  all  respects,  and  that  all  positions  of 
trust  in  the  town,  the  whole  municipal  government, 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  liberal 
ideas. 

Billing.  God  bless  me,  but  that's  strikingly  true.  I 
see  it,  I  see  it.    We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution! 
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A  knock  at  the  door. 

Hovstad.  Sh — (calls.)  Come  in!  (Dr.  Stockmann  enters 
from  flat  left,  Hovstad  going  towards  him.)  Ah  !  here's 
the  doctor.    Well? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Print  away,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Hovstad.  Is  it  to  go  in  just  as  it  is? 

Billing.  Hurrah! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Print  away,  I  tell  you.  Of  course  it 
is  to  go  in  as  it  is.  Since  they  will  have  it  so,  they 
shall !    Now,  there'll  be  war  in  the  town,  Mr.  Billing ! 

Billing.  War  to  the  knife  is  what  I  want  —  to  the 
knife,  to  the  death,  doctor ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  This  article  is  only  the  beginning. 
My  head's  already  full  of  plans  for  four  or  five  other 
articles.    But  where  do  you  stow  away  Aslaksen  ? 

Billing  (calling  into  the  printing-room).  Aslaksen !  j  ust 
come  here  a  moment. 

Hovstad.  Did  you  say  four  or  five  more  articles? 
On  the  same  subject  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  fellow.  No; 
they  deal  with  quite  different  matters.  But  they  all 
arise  out  of  the  water-works  and  the  sewers.  One 
thing  leads  to  another,  you  know.  It  is  like  beginning 
to  shake  an  old  house,  exactly  the  same. 

Billing.  God  bless  me,  that's  true!  And  you  can 
never  do  any  good  till  you've  pulled  down  the  whole 
rubbish. 

Aslaksen  (enters  from  printing-room).  Pulled  down ! 
Surely  the  doctor  is  not  thinking  of  pulling  down  the 
Baths? 

Hovstad.  Not  at  all !    Don't  be  alarmed. 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  No,  we  were  talking  of  something 
quite  different.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  article, 
Mr.  Hovstad? 

Hovstad.  I  think  it  is  simply  a  masterpiece 

Dr.  Stockmann.-  Yes,  isn't  it?  That  does  please  me; 
that  does  please  me. 

Hovstad.  It  is  so  clear  and  to  the  point.  One  doesn't 
in  the  least  need  to  be  a  specialist  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning.  I  am  sure  every  intelligent, 
honest  man  will  be  on  your  side. 

Aslaksen.  And  let  us  hope  all  the  prudent  ones,  too. 

Billing.  Both  the  prudent  and  imprudent — indeed, 
I  think  well-nigh  the  whole  town. 

Aslaksen.  Well,  then,  we  may  venture  to  print  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  should  think  you  could ! 

Hovstad.  It  shall  go  in  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  plague  take  it,  not  one  day  must 
be  lost  Look  here,  Aslaksen,  this  is  what  I  wanted 
you  for.    You,  personally,  must  take  charge  of  the  MS. 

Aslaksen.  Certainly,  I  will. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Be  as  careful  as  if  it  were  gold.  No 
printers'  errors,  every  word  is  important.  Ill  look  in 
again,  presently;  then  I  can  make  any  small  correc- 
tions. Ah !  I  can't  say  how  I  long  to  see  the  thing  in 
print  —  to  hurl  it  forth  — — 

Billing.  To  hurl  it  —  yes,  like  a  thunderbolt ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of 
every  intelligent  fellow-citizen.  Ah!  you've  no  idea 
what  I've  had  to  put  up  with  to-day.  I've  been 
threatened  with  all  sorts  of  things.  I  was  to  be  robbed 
of  my  most  inalienable  rights  as  a  man. 

Billing.  What !    Your  rights  as  a  man ! 
12 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  I  was  to  be  humbled,  made  a  coward 
of,  was  to  set  my  personal  gain  above  my  deepest, 
holiest  convictions 

Billing.  God  bless  me !  that  is  really  too  bad. 

Hovstad.  Well,  just  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  they'll  get  the  worst  of  it,  I  can 
promise  them.  Henceforth,  every  day  I'll  throw 
myself  into  the  breach  in  the  Messenger;  bombard  them 
with  one  article  after  another 


Aslaksen.  Yes,  but  look  here  - 


Billing.  Hurrah!     There'll  be  war,  there'll  be  war! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  will  smite  them  to  the  earth.  I 
will  crush  them,  level  all  their  entrenchments  to  the 
ground  before  the  eyes  of  all  right-thinking  men.  I'll 
do  it 

Aslaksen.  But  all  the  same  be  reasonable,  doctor; 
proceed  with  moderation 

Billing.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  don't  spare  for 
dynamite. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (going  on  imperturbably).  For,  remem- 
ber that  henceforth  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  water- 
works and  sewers.  No,  the  whole  of  society  must  be 
cleansed,  disinfected 

Billing.  There  sounden  the  word  of  salvation ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  All  the  old  bunglers  must  be  got  rid 
of,  you  understand.  And  that  in  every  department ! 
Such  endless  vistas  have  opened  out  before  me  to-day. 
It  was  not  all  clear  to  me  until  now,  but  now  I  will 
right  everything.  It  is  the  young,  vigorous  banner- 
bearers  we  must  seek,  my  friends;  we  must  have  nen 
captains  for  all  the  outposts. 
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Billing.  Hear,  hear ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  if  only  we  hold  together  all  will 
go  so  smoothly,  so  smoothly.  The  whole  revolution 
will  be  only  like  the  launching  of  a  ship.  Don't  you 
think  so  ? 

Hovstaj).  For  my  part,  I  believe  we  have  now  every 
prospect  of  placing  our  municipal  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  they  rightly  belong. 

Aslaksen.  And  if  only  we  proceed  with  moderation, 
I  really  don't  think  there  can  be  any  danger. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Who  the  devil  cares  whether  there's 
danger  or  not?  What  I  do  I  do  in  the  name  of  truth 
and  for  conscience  sake. 

Hovstad.  You  are  a  man  deserving  of  support,  doctor. 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  that's  certain.  The  doctor  is  a  true 
friend  to  the  town;  he  is  a  sincere  friend  of  society. 

Billing.  God  bless  me !  Dr.  Stockmann  is  a  friend 
of  the  people,  Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen.  I  think  the  Householders'  Association  will 
soon  adopt  that  expression. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (shaking  their  hands,  deeply  moved). 
Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear,  faithful  friends,  it  does  me 
good  to  hear  you.  My  fine  brother  called  me  some- 
thing very  different  just  now.  I'll  pay  him  back  with 
interest,  though !  But  I  must  be  off  now  to  see  a  poor 
devil.  I'll  look  in  again,  as  I  said.  Be  sure  and  take 
good  care  of  the  MS.,  Mr.  Aslaksen,  and  on  no  account 
leave  out  any  of  my  notes  of  exclamation!  Bather 
put  in  a  few  more.  Well,  good-by  for  the  present; 
good-by,  good-by. 

Mutual  salutations  while  they  accompany  him  to  the  door. 
Exit. 
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Hovstad.  He'll  be  of  invaluable  service  to  us. 

Aslaseen.  Yes,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the 
Baths.  But  if  he  goes  further  it  might  not  be  advis- 
able to  go  with  him. 

Hovstad.  H'm !     Well,  that  depends 

Billing.  You  are  always  so  d — d  afraid,  Aslaksen.    - 

Aslaesen.  Afraid?  Yes,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
attacking  local  magnates,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Billing;  that, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  have  learnt  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. But  go  for  higher  politics,  attack  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  you'll  see  if  I'm  afraid. 

Billing.  Oh!  no;  but  that's  where  you  contradict 
yourself. 

Aslaesen.  The  fact  is  I  am  a  conscientious  man.  If 
you  attack  governments  you  at  least  do  society  no 
harm,  for  the  men  attacked  don't  care  a  hang  about  it, 
you  see;  they  stay  where  they  are.  But  local  authori- 
ties can  be  turned  out,  and  thus  a  lot  of  know-nothings 
come  to  the  front,  and  do  no  end  of  harm  both  to 
householders  and  others. 

Hovstad.  But  the  education  of  citizens  by  self-gov- 
ernment —  what  do  you  think  of  that  f 

Aslasken.  When  a  man  has  anything  to  look  after  he 
can't  think  of  everything,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Hovstad.  Then  I  hope  I  may  never  have  anything  to 
look  after. 

Billing.  Hear,  hear ! 

Aslaesen  (smiling).  H'm !  (Pointing  to  desk.)  Governor 
Stensgaard*  sat  in  that  editor's  chair  before  you. 

♦This  is  the  only  case  in  which  Ibsen  introduces  persons  who  have 
appeared  in  earlier  plays.  Aslaksen  figures  in  "  De  Unges  Forbund" 
(The  Young  Men's  League),  of  which  play  Stensgaard  is  the  central 
character. 
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Billing  (spitting).  Pooh !  A  turncoat  like  that ! 

Hovstad.  I'm  no  weather-cock  —  and  never  will  be. 

Aslaksen.  A  politician  must  not  swear  to  anything  on 
earth,  Mr.  Hovstad.  And  as  to  you,  Mr.  Billing,  you 
ought  to  take  in  a  reef  or  two  one  of  these  days,  since 
you're  running  for  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  magis- 
tracy. 

Billing.  I 

Hovstad.  Are  you  really,  Billing  ? 

Billing.  Well,  yes — but,  deuce  take  it,  you  know, 
I'm  only  doing  so  to  annoy  these  wiseacres. 

Aslaksen.  Well,  that  doesn't  concern  me.  But  if  I 
am  called  cowardly  and  inconsistent  I  should  like  to 
point  outthis:  Printer  Aslaksen's  past  is  open  to  every- 
one's inspection.  I  have  not  changed  at  all,  except  that 
I  am  perhaps  more  moderate.  My  heart  still  belongs 
to  the  people,  but  I  do  not  deny  that  my  reason  inclines 
somewhat  towards  the  authorities  —  at  least  to  the 
local  authorities. 

Exit  into  printing-room. 

Billing.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  him, 
Hovstad? 

Hovstad.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  that'll  advance 
money  for  the  paper  and  printing  ? 

Billing.  It's  a  d — d  nuisance  not  having  the  neces- 
sary capital. 

Hovstad  (sitting  down  by  desk).  Yes,  if  we  only  had 
that 

Billing.  Suppose  you  applied  to  Dr.  Stockmann  ? 

Hovstad  (turning  over  his  papers).  What  would  be  the 
good?    He  has  nothing  himself. 
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Billing.  No;  but  he  has  a  good  man  behind  him  — 
old  Morten  Kiil  — the  "  badger,"  as  they  call  him. 

Hovstad  {writing).  Are  you  so  sure  he  has  anything  ? 

Billing.  Yes;  God  bless  me,  I  know  it  for  certain. 
And  part  of  it  will  certainly  go  to  Stockmann's  family. 
He  is  sure  to  think  of  providing  for  them  —  anyhow, 
for  the  children. 

Hovstad  (half  turning).  Are  you  counting  on  thatf 

Belling.  Counting?  Of  course  I  don't  count  upon 
anything. 

Hovstad.  You're  right  there !  And  that  post  of  sec- 
retary you  shouldn't  in  the  least  count  upon;  for  I  can 
assure  you  you  won't  get  it 

Billing.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  as  well  as 
you?  Indeed,  I'm  glad  I  shall  not  get  it.  Such  a 
rebuff  fires  one's  courage  —  gives  one  a  fresh  supply 
of  gall,  and  one  needs  that  in  a  god-forsaken  place  like 
this,  where  any  excitement  is  so  rare. 

Hovstad  (writing).  Yes,  yes. 

Billing.  Well  —  they'll  soon  hear  of  me!  Now  I'll 
go  and  draw  up  the  appeal  to  the  Householders'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Exit  into  room  B. 

Hovstad  (sitting  by  desk,  gnawing  his  pen.  ,says  slowly). 
H'm !  Yes,  that'll  do.  (^4  knock  at  the  door.)  Come 
in.  (Petra  enters  from  the  door  L  in  flat.  Hovstad 
rising.)     "What !    Is  it  you  ?    Here  ? 

Petra.  Yes;  please  excuse  me 

Hovstad  (offering  her  an  arm-chair).  Won't  you  sit 
down? 

Petra.  No,  thanks;  I  must  be  off  again  directly. 

Hovstad.  I  suppose  it's  something  your  father 
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Petra.  No.  I've  come  on  my  own  account  (Takes  a 
book  from  the  pocket  of  her  cloak.)  Here's  that  English 
story. 

Hovstad.  Why  have  you  brought  it  back  ? 

Petra.  I  won't  translate  it. 

Hovstad.  But  you  promised  so  faithfully 

Petra.  Yes;  but  then  I  hadn't  read  it  And  no 
doubt  you've  not  read  it  either. 

Hovstad.  No;  you  know  I  can't  read  English, 
but 

Petra.  Exactly;  and  that's  why  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  you  must  find  something  else.  (Putting  book  on 
table.)  This  can't  possibly  go  into  the  Messenger. 

Hovstad.  Why  not  ? 

Petra.  Because  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  your 
own  opinions. 

Hovstad.  Well,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 

Petra.  You  don't  understand  me  yet  It  is  all  about 
a  supernatural  power  that  looks  after  the  so-called 
good  people  here  on  earth,  and  turns  all  things  to 
their  advantage  at  last,  and  all  the  bad  people  are 
punished. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  but  that's  very  fine.  It's  the  very 
thing  the  public  like. 

Petra.  And  would  you  supply  the  public  with  such 
stuff  ?  Why,  you  don't  believe  one  word  of  it  yourself. 
You  know  well  enough  that  things  don't  really  happen 
like  that 

Hovstad.  You're  right  there;  but  an  editor  can't 
always  do  as  he  likes.  He  often  has  to  yield  to  public 
opinion  in  small  matters.  After  all,  politics  is  the  chief 
thing  in  life  —  at  any  rate  for  a  newspaper;  and  if  I 
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want  the  people  to  follow  me  along  the  path  of  emanci- 
pation and  progress,  I  musn't  scare  them  away.  If 
they  find  such  a  moral  story  down  in  the  cellar,4'  they're 
much  more  willing  to  stand  what  is  printed  above  it  — 
they  feel  themselves  safer. 

Petra.  For  shame  ?  You  wouldn't  be  such  a  hypo- 
crite, and  weave  a  web  to  ensnare  your  readers.  You 
are  not  a  spider. 

Hovstad  (smiling).  Thanks  for  your  good  opinion  of 
me.    No.    That's  Billing's  idea,  not  mine. 

Petra.  Billing's! 

Hovstad.  Yes.  At  least  he  said  so  the  other  day.  It 
was  Billing  who  was  so  anxious  to  get  the  story  into 
the  paper;  I  don't  even  know  the  book. 

Petra.  But  how  Billing,  with  his  advanced  views 

Hovstad.  Well,  Billing  is  many-sided.  He's  running 
for  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  magistracy,  I  hear. 

Petra.  I  don't  believe  that,  Hovstad.  How  could  he 
condescend  to  such  a  thing? 

Hovstad.  Well,  that  you  must  ask  him. 

Petra.  I  could  never  have  thought  that  of  Billing. 

Hovstad  (looking fixedly  at  her).  No?  Does  that  come 
as  a  revelation  to  you  ? 

Petra.  Yes.  And  yet  —  perhaps  not  Ah !  I  don't 
know. 

Hovstad.  We  journalists  aren't  worth  much, 
Miss  Petra. 

Petra.  Do  you  really  think  that  ? 

Hovstad.  I  think  so,  sometimes. 

Petra.  Yes,  in  the  little  everyday  squabbles  —  that  I 


•The  reference  is  to  the   continental  plan:  the  feullleton  is 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  page  by  a  line. 
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can  understand.    But  now  that  you  have  taiten  up  a 
great  cause 

Hovstad.  You  mean  that  affair  of  your  father's  i 

Petra.  Exactly.  But  now  I  should  think  you  must 
feel  yourself  worth  more  than  the  common  herd. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  to-day  I  do  feel  something  of  that  sort 

Petra.  Yes,  don't  you  feel  that?  Ah !  it  is  a  glorious 
career  you  have  chosen.  Thus  to  clear  the  way  for 
despised  truths  and  new  ideas  —  to  stand  forth  fear* 
lessly  on  the  side  of  a  wronged  man 

Hovstad.  Especially  when  this  wronged  man  is  — 
L'm  !  — I  hardly  know  how  to  put  it 

Petra.  You  mean  when  he  is  so  true  and  honest 

Hovstad  (in  a  low  voice).  I  mean  when'  he  is  your 
father 

Petra  (as  if  she  had  received  a  blow).   That  f 

Hovstad.  Yes,  Petra  —  Miss  Petra. 

Petra.  So  thai  is  what  you  think  of  first  and  fore- 
most? Not  the  cause  itself?  Not  the  truth?  Not 
father's  big,  warm  heart  ? 

Hovstad.  Yes,  of  course,  that  as  well. 

Petra.  No,  thank  you;  you've  just  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,  Mr.  Hovstad.  Now  I  shall  never  trust  you 
again  in  anything. 

Hovstad.  Can  you  reproach  me  because  it  is  chiefly 
for  your  sake  ? 

Petra.  What  I  am  angry  with  you  for  is  that  you 
have  not  acted  honestly  towards  my  father.  You  told 
him  it  was  only  the  truth  and  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity you  cared  about.  You  have  fooled  both  father 
and  me.  You  are  not  the  man  you  pretend  to  be. 
And  I  shall  never  forgive  you — never  1 
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Hovstad.  You  should  not  say  that  so  hardly,  Miss 
Fetra  —  not  now. 

Petra.  Why  not  now? 

Hovbtad.  Because  your  father  can't  do  without  my 
help. 

Petra  {Looking  scornfully  at  him).  And  that  is  wnat 
you  are !    Oh,  shame ! 

Hovstad.  No,  no.  I  spoke  thoughtlessly.  You  must 
not  believe  that. 

Petra.  I  know  what  to  believe.     Good-by. 

Aslaksen  enters  from  printing-room,  hurriedly  and  mys- 
teriously. 

Aslaksen.  Plague  take  it,  Mr.  Hovstad.  (Seeing 
Petra.)     Sh!  that's  awkward. 

Petra.  Well,  there's  the  book.  You  must  give  it  to 
someone  else. 

Going  towards  main  door. 

Hovstad  (following  her).  Bat,  Miss  Petra 

Petra.  Good-by. 

Exit. 

Aslaksen.  I  say,  Mr.  Hovstad ! 

Hovstad.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Aslaksen.  The  Burgomaster  is  out  there,  in  the 
printing-office. 

Hovstad.  The  Burgomaster  ? 

Aslaksen.  Yes.  He  wants  to  speak  to  you;  he  came 
in  by  the  back  door  —  he  didn't  want  to  be  seen. 

Hovstad.  What's  the  meaning  of  this?  Don't  go. 
I  will  myself (Goes  towards  printing-room,  opens 
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the  door,  and  bows  as  the  Burgomaster  enters.)    Take  care, 

Aslaksen,  that 

Aslaksen.  I  understand. 

Exit  into  printing-room. 

Burgomaster.  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me  here,  Mr. 
Hovstad. 

Hovstad.  No,  I  can't  say  I  did. 

Burgomaster  (looking  about  him).  Why,  you've  arranged 
everything  most  comfortably  here ;  quite  charming. 

Hovstad.  Oh! 

Burgomaster.  And  I've  come,  without  any  sort  of 
notice,  to  occupy  your  time. 

Hovstad.  You  are  very  welcome;  I  am  quite  at  your 
service.  Let  me  take  your  cap  and  stick.  (He  does  so, 
and  puts  them  on  a  chair.)    And  won't  you  sit  down? 

Burgomaster  (sitting  down  by  table).  Thanks.  (Hov- 
stad also  sits  down  by  table).  I  have  been  much  —  very 
much  annoyed  to-day,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Hovstad.  Indeed  ?  Oh,  yes !  With  all  your  various 
duties,  Burgomaster 

Burgomaster.  To-day  I've  been  worried  by  the  doctor. 

Hovstad.  You  don't  say  so  ?    The  doctor  ? 

Burgomaster.  He's  been  writing  a  sort  of  statement 
to  the  directors  concerning  certain  supposed  short- 
comings of  the  Baths. 

Hovstad.  No,  has  he  really  ? 

Burgomaster.  Yes;  hasn't  he  told  you?  I  thought 
he  said 

Hovstad.  Oh,  yes,  so  he  did.  He  said  something 
about  it. 
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Aslaksen  {from  the  office).  Wherever  is  the  MS ? 

Hovstad  (in  a  tone  of  vexation).  H'm  ?  There  it  is  on 
the  desk. 

Aslaksen  (finding  it).  All  right. 

Burgomaster.  Why,  that  is  it 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  that's  the  doctor's  paper,  Burgomaster. 

Hovstad.  Oh !  was  that  what  you  were  speaking  of? 

Burgomaster.  The  very  same.  What  do  you  think  of 
it? 

Hovstad.  I'm  not  a  professional  man,  and  I've  only 
glanced  at  it 

Burgomaster.  And  yet  you  are  going  to  print  it  ? 

Hovstad.  I  can't  very  well  refuse  so  distinguished  a 
man 

Aslaksen.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  editing  of 
the  paper,  Burgomaster. 

Burgomaster.  Of  course  not 

Aslaksen.  I  merely  print  whatever  comes  into  my 
hands. 

Burgomaster.  That's  as  it  should  be. 

Aslaksen.     So  I  must (Gfoes  towards  printing- 

room.) 

Burgomaster.  No,  stay  one  moment,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Hovstad 

Hovstad.  By  all  means,  Burgomaster. 

Burgomaster.  You  are  a  discreet  and  thoughtful 
man,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Burgomaster. 

Burgomaster.  And  a  man  of  considerable  influence. 

Aslaksen.  Chiefly  among  the  small  middle-class. 

Burgomaster.  The  small  taxpayers  are  the  most 
numerous  —  here  as  everywhere. 


\ 
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Aslaesen.  That's  true  enough. 

Burgomaster.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  know 
what  the  feeling  of  most  of  them  is.     Isn't  that  so  ? 

Aslaesen.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  do,  Burgo- 
master. 

Bubgomasteb.  Well  —  if  there  is  such  a  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  among  the  less  wealthy  citizens 
of  the  town,  I 

Aslaesen.  How  so  ? 

Hovstad.  Self-sacrifice? 

Bubgomasteb.  It  is  an  excellent  sign  of  public  spirit — 
a  most  excellent  sign.  1  was  near  saying  I  should  not 
have  expected  it.  But,  of  course,  you  know  public 
feeling  better  than  I  do. 

Aslaesen.  Yes,  but,  Burgomaster 

Bubgomasteb.  And  assuredly  it  is  no  small  sacrifice 
that  the  town  is  about  to  make. 

Hovstad.  The  town  ? 

Aslaesen.  But  I  don't  understand  —  it's  about  the 
Baths 

Bubgomasteb.  According  to  a  preliminary  estimate, 
the  alterations  considered  necessary  by  the  doctor  will 
come  to  several  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Aslaesen.  That's  a  large  sum;  but 

Bubgomasteb.  Of  course  we  shall  be  obliged  to  raise 
a  municipal  loan. 

Hovstad  (rising).  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
town 

Aslaesen.  To  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  ?  Out  of  the 
needy  pockets  of  the  small  middle-class  ? 

Bubgomasteb.  Yes,  my  excellent  Mr.  Aslaksen,  where 
should  the  funds  come  from  ? 


/ 
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Aslaksen.  That's  the  business  of  the  shareholders 
who  own  the  Baths. 

Burgomaster.  The  shareholders  of  the  Baths  are  not 
in  a  position  to  go  to  further  expense. 

Aslaksen.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Burgo- 
master ? 

Burgomaster.  I  have  assured  myself  on  the  matter. 
So  that  if  these  extensive  alterations  are  to  be  made, 
the  town  itself  will  have  to  bear  the  costs. 

Aslaksen.  Oh,  d — n  it  all!  —  I  beg  your  pardon!  — 
but  this  is  quite  another  matter,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Hovstad.  Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

Burgomaster.  The  Worst  of  it  is,  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  close  the  establishment  for  some  two 
years. 

Hovstad.  To  close  it  ?    To  close  it  completely  ? 

Aslaksen.  For  two  years ! 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  the  work  will  require  that  time  at 
least. 

Aslaksen.  But,  d— n  it  all!  we  can't  stand  that, 
Burgomaster.  What  are  we  householders  to  live  on 
meanwhile  ? 

Burgomaster.  Unfortunately,  that's  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  say,  Mr.  Aslaksen.  But  what  would  you  have 
us  do?  Do  you  think  a  single  visitor  will  come  here^ 
if  we  go  about  trying  to  persuade  them  into  fancying 
the  waters  are  poisoned,  and  that  we  are  living  on  a 
pest  ground,  and  the  whole  town 

Aslaksen.  And  it  is  all  nothing  but  fancy  ? 

Burgomaster.  With  the  best  intentions  of  the  world, 
I  ve  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  it  is  anything  / 
else.  ( 
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Aslaksen.  But  then  it  is  quite  inexcusable  of  Dr. 
Stockmann  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Burgomaster, 
but 

Burgomaster.  Tou  are,  unhappily,  only  speaking  the 
truth,  Mr.  Aslaksen.  Unfortunately,  my  brother  has 
always  been  a  headstrong  man. 

Aslaksen.  And  yet  you  are  willing  to  support  him 
in  such  a  matter,  Mr.  Hovstad ! 

Hovstad.  But  who  could  possibly  have  imagined 
that 

Burgomaster.  I  have  drawn  up  a  short  statement  of 
the  facts,  as  they  appear  from  a  sober-minded  point  of 
view.  And  in  it  I  have  hinted  that  various  unavoid- 
able drawbacks  may  be  remedied  by  measures  com- 
patible with  the  finances  of  the  Baths. 

Hovstad.  Have  you  the  paper  with  you,  Burgo- 
master? 

Burgomaster  {searching  in  his  pocket).  Yes;  I  brought 
it  with  me  in  case  you 

Aslaksen  (quickly).  D — n  it,  there  he  is ! 

Burgomaster.  Who  ?    My  brother  ? 

Hovstad.  Where,  where? 

Aslaksen.  He's  coming  through  the  printing-room. 

Burgomaster.  What  a  nuisance  !  I  should  not  like 
to  meet  him  here,  and  yet  there  are  several  things  1 
want  to  ialk  to  you  about. 

Hovstad.  (pointing  to  door  L).  Go  in  there  for  a 
moment. 

Burgomaster.  But ? 

Hovstad.  You'll  only  find  Billings  there. 

Aslaksen.  Quick,  quick,  Burgomaster,  he's  just 
coming. 
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Burgomaster.  Very  well.    But  see  that  you  get  rid 

of  him  quickly. 

Exit  door  L,  which  Aslaksen  opens,  bowing. 

< 
Hovstad.  Be  busy  doing  something,  Aslaksen. 

He  sits  down  and  writes.    Aslaksen  turns  over  a  hear)  of 
newspapers  on  a  chair  B. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (entering  from  printing-room).  Here 
I  am,  back  again !     (Puts  down  his  hat  and  stick.) 

Hovstad  (writing).  Already,  doctor?  Make  haste, 
Aslaksen.     We've  no  time  to  lose  to-day. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (to  Aslaksen).     No  proofs  yet,  I  hear. 

Aslaksen  (without  turning  round).  No;  how  could 
you  think  there  would  be  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Of  course  not;  but  you  surely 
understand  that  I  am  impatient.  I  can  have  no  rest 
or  peace  until  I  see  the  thing  in  print. 

Hovstad.  H'ni !  It'll  take  a  good  hour  yet  Don't 
you  think  so,  Aslaksen  ? 

Aslaksen.  I  am  almost  afraid  it  will. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  All  right,  all  right,  my  good  friends; 
then  I'll  look  in  ajrain.  I  don't  mind  coming  twice  on 
such  an  errand.  So  great  a  cause  —  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  town  ;  upon  my  word,  this  is  no  time  to  be 
idle.  (Just  going,  but  stops  and  comes  back.)  Oh !  look 
here,  there's  one  other  thing  I  must  talk  to  you  about. 

Hovstad.  Excuse  me.  Wouldn't  some  other  time 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  can  tell  you  in  two  words.  You 
see  it's  only  this.  When  people  read  my  statement  in 
the  paper  to-morrow,  and  find  I've  spent  the  whole 
winter  silently  working  for  the  good  of  the  town  — - 
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Hovstad.  Yes;  but,  doctor 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  know  what  you  would  say.  You 
don't  think  it  was  a  d — d  bit  more  than  my  duty  —  my 
simple  duty  as  a  citizen.  Of  course  I  know  that,  just 
as  well  as  you  do.  But  you  see,  my  fellow-citizens  — 
good  Lord!  the  kindly  creatures  think  so  much  of 
me 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  your  fellow-citizens  did  think  very 
highly  of  you  till  to-day,  doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  that's  exactly  what  I'm  afraid 
of,  that  —  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  say:  when  all  this 
comes  to  them — especially  to  the  poorer  class — as  a 
summons  to  take  the  affairs  of  the  town  into  their 
own  hands  for  the  future 

Hovstad  (rising).  H'm,  doctor,  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Aha!  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing abrewing !  But  I  won't  hear  of  it  If  they're 
going  to  get  up  anything 

Hovstad.  How  so  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  anything  of  any  sort,  a  pro- 
cession with  banners,  or  a  banquet,  or  a  subscription 
for  a  testimonial  —  or  whatever  it  may  be,  you  must 
give  me  your  solemn  promise  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  And 
you  too,  Mr.  Aslaksen;  do  you  hear? 

Hovstad.  Excuse  me,  doctor;  we  might  as  well  tell 
you  the  whole  truth  first,  as  last 

Enter  Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (seeing  the  doctor).  Ah!  just  as  I 
thought ! 

Hovstad  {going  towards  her).  Hallo !    Your  wife,  too  ? 
13 
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Dr.  Stockman*.  What  the  devil  vhave  you  come  here 
for,  Katrine  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  I  should  think  you  must  know  well 
enough  what  I've  come  for. 

Hovstad.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?    Or  can ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Thanks;  please  do  not  trouble. 
And  you  musn't  be  vexed  with  me  for  coming  here  to 
fetch  Stockmann,  for  you  must  bear  in  mind  I'm  the 
mother  of  three  children. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Stuff  and  nonsense !  We  all  know 
that  well  enough ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  you  were  think- 
ing very  much  about  your  wife  and  children  to-day, 
or  you'd  not  be  so  ready  to  plunge  us  all  into 
misfortune. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Are  you  quite  mad,  Katrine.  Musn't 
a  man  with  a  wife  and  children  proclaim  the  truth,  do 
his  utmost  to  be  a  useful  and  active  citizen,  do  his 
duty  by  the  town  he  lives  in  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Everything  in  moderation,  Thomas. 

Aslaksen.  That's  just  what  I  say.  Moderation  in  all 
things. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  And  you  are  wronging  us,  Mr. 
Hovstad,  when  you  entice  my  husband  away  from  his 
house  and  home,  and  befool  him  with  all  this  business. 

Hovstad.  I  am  not  aware  I  have  befooled  any  one 
in 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Befool !  Do  you  think  I  should  let 
myself  be  made  a  fool  of  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  but  you  do.     I  know  well  that 

N  you  are  the  cleverest  man  in  the  town,  but  you  so 

easily  allow  yourself  to  be  taken  in,  Thomas.     (2b 
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Hovstad.)  And  only  think,  he  will  lose  his  post  at  the* 
Baths  if  you  print  what  he  has  written. 

Aslaksen.  What! 

Hovstad.  Yes,  but  you  know,  doctor 

Dr.  Stockmann  {Laughing).  Ha,  ha !  just  let  them  try ! 
No,  no,  my  dear,  they  daren't  do  it !  I've  the  compact 
majority  behind  me,  you  see. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  That's  just  the  misfortune  that  you 
have  such  an  awful  thing  behind  you. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Nonsense,  Katrine;  you  get  home 
and  see  after  the  house,  and  let  me  take  care  of 
society.  How  can  you  be  so  afraid  when  I  am  so  con- 
fident and  happy.  (Rubbing  his  hands  and  walking  up 
and  down.)  Truth  and  the  people  must  win  the  day; 
that  you  may  be  sure.  Ah !  I  see  the  independent 
citizens  gathering  together  as  in  triumphant  host! 
(Stopping  by  chair.)    Why,  what  the  devil  is  that  ? 

Aslaksen  (looking  at  it).  Oh,  Lord ! 

Hovstad  (the  same).  H'm  ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Why,  here's  the  top-knot  of  authority ! 

He  takes  the  Burgomaster's  official  cap  carefully  between  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  and  holds  it  up. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  The  Burgomaster's  cap ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  here's  the  staff  of  office,  too ! 
But  how  the  deuce  did  they 

Hovstad.  Well  then 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Ah  !  I  understand.  He's  been  here 
to  talk  you  over.  Ha !  ha  !  He  brought  his  pigs  to 
the  wrong  market !  And  when  he  caught  sight  of  me 
in  the  printing-room  (bursts  out  laughing)  he  took  to 
his  heels,  Mi*.  Aslaksen  ? 
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Aslaksen  (hurriedly).  Exactly;  he  took  to  his  heels, 
doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Took  to  his  heels  without  his  stick 
and Fiddle,  faddle  !  Peter  didn't  make  off  with- 
out his  belongings.  But  what  the  devil  have  you  done 
with  him  ?  Ah !  —  in  there,  of  course.  Now  you  shall 
see,  Katrine ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Thomas,  I  beg  you ! 

Aslaksen.  Take  care,  doctor ! 

Dr.  Stockmann  has  put  the  Burgomaster's  cap  on  and 
taken  his  stick;  then  he  goes  up,  throws  open  the  door, 
and  makes  a  military  salute.  The  Burgomaster  enters, 
red  with  anger.     Behind  him  enters  Billing. 

Burgomaster.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  folly  ? 
Dr.  Stockmann.  Be  respectful,  my  good  Peter.   Now, 
it  is  I  who  am  the  highest  authority  in  the  town. 

He  struts  up  and  down, 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (almost  crying).  But  really, 
Thomas ! 

Burgomaster  (following  him).  Give  me  my  cap  ahd 
stick! 

Dr.  Stockmann  (as  before).  If  you  are  the  chief  of 
police,  I  am  the  Burgomaster.  I  am  master  of  the 
whole  town,  I  tell  you! 

Burgomaster.  Put  down  my  cap,  I  say.  Remember 
it  is  the  official  cap. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Pish !  Do  you  think  the  awakening 
leonine  people  will  allow  themselves  to  be  scared  by 
an  official  cap  ?    For  you  will  see,  we  are  going  to  have 
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a  revolution  in  the  town  to-morrow.  You  threatened 
to  dismiss  me,  but  now  I  dismiss  you — dismiss  you 
from  all  your  offices  of  trust  You  think  I  can  not  do 
it? — Oh,  yes,  I  can!  I  have  the  irresistible  force  of 
society  with  me.  Hovstad  and  Billing  will  thunder 
forth  in  the  People's  Messenger,  and  Printer  Aslaksen 
will  come  forward  at  the  head  of  the  whole  House- 
holders' Association 

Aslaksen.  I  shall  not,  doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Surely  you  will 


Burgomaster.  Ah  ha !  Perhaps  Mr.  Hovstad  is  going 
to  join  the  agitation? 

Hovstad.  No,  Burgomaster. 

Aslaksen.  No,  Mr.  Hovstad  isn't  such  a  fool  as  to 
ruin  both  himself  and  the  paper  for  the  sake  of  a 
fancy. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (looking  about  him).  What  does  all  this 
mean? 

Hovstad.  You  have  represented  your  case  in  a  false 
light,  doctor;  and  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
my  support. 

Billing.  And  after  what  the  Burgomaster  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  in  there,  I 

Dr.  Stockmann.  In  a  false  light!  Charge  me  with 
that,  if  you  will,  only  print  my  paper;  I  am  man 
enough  to  stand  by  it. 

Hovstad.  I  shall  not  print  it  I  can  not,  and  will 
not,  and  dare  not  print  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You  dare  not?  What  nonsense! 
You're  editor,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  editor  that  directs 
his  paper. 

Aslaksen.  No,  it's  the  readers,  doctor 
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Billing.  Luckily,  it  is. 

Aslaksen.  It  is  public  opinion,  the  enlightened  peo- 
ple, the  householders,  and  all  the  rest  It  is  they  who 
direct  a  paper. 

Dr.  Stockmann  {quietly).  And  all  these  powers  I  have 
against  me  ? 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  you  have.  It  would  be  absolute  ruin 
for  the  townspeople  if  your  paper  were  printed. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  So ! 

Burgomaster.  My  hat  and  stick.  (Dr.  Stockmann 
takes  off  the  cap  and  lays  it  on  the  table.  The  Burgomaster 
takes  them  both.)  Your  magisterial  authority  has  come 
to  an  untimely  end. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  end  is  not  yet.  (To  Hovstad.) 
So  it  is  quite  impossible  to  print  my  paper  in  the 
Messenger. 

Hovstad.  Quite  impossible;  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
family 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Oh !  please  leave  his  family  out  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Burgomaster  (takes  a  manuscript  from  his  jacket).  This 
will  be  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  public,  if  you  will 
print  this:  it  is  an  authentic  statement.     Thanks. 

Hovstad  (taking  MS.).  Good!  I'll  see  it  is  inserted 
at  once. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  not  mine!  You  imagine  you 
can  silence  me  and  the  truth !  But  it  won't  be  as  easy 
as  you  think.  Mr.  Aslaksen,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  print  my  MS.  at  once  as  a  pamphlet  —  at  my  own 
cost — on  my  own  responsibility.  I'll  take  five  hundred 
copies — no,  I'll  have  six  hundred. 

Aslaksen.  No.     If  you  offered  me  its  weight  in  gold 
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I  should  not  dare  to  lend  my  press  to  such  a  purpose, 
doctor.  I  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  publlo  opinion. 
And  you'll  not  get  that  printed  anywhere  in  the  whole 
town. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Then  give  it  me  back. 

Hotstad  (handing  him  MS.).  By  all  means. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (taking  up  his  hat  and  cane).  It  shall  be 
made  public  all  the  same.  I'll  read  it  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing; all  my  fellow-citizens  shall  hear  the  voice  of  truth! 

Burgomaster.  There's  not  a  society  in  the  whole  town 
that  would  let  you  their  premises  for  such  a  purpose. 

Aslaksen.  Not  a  single  one,  I  am  certain. 

Billing.  No,  God  bless  me,  I  should  think  ndt! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  That  would  be  too  shameful !  But 
why  are  all  these  men  against  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann  (angrily).  Ah!  Ill  tell  you.  It  is 
because  in  this  town  all  the  men  are  old  women — like 
you.  They  all  think  only  of  their  families,  and  not  of 
the  general  good. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (taking  his  arm).  Then  I  will  show 
them  how  an  —  an  old  woman  can  be  a  man,  for  once 
in  a  way.    For  now  I  will  stand  by  you,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Bravely  said,  Katrine !  For  on  my 
soul  the  truth  will  out  If  I  can't  make  them  let  any 
hall,  I'll  hire  a  drum,  and  I'll  march  through  the  town 
with  it;  and  I'll  read  my  paper  at  every  street  corner. 

Burgomaster.  Surely  you're  not  such  an  arrant  fool 
as  all  that  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  am. 

Aslaksen.  There's  not  a  single  man  in  the  whole  town 
who  would  go  with  you. 

Billing.  No,  God  bless  me,  that  there  isn't. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  Do  not  give  in,  Thomas.  I  will 
send  the  boys  with  you. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That's  a  splendid  idea  I 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Morten  will  be  so  pleased  to  go; 
Ejlif  will  go  too  —  he  too. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  and  so  will  Petra.  And  you 
yourself,  Katrine ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  No,  no,  not  L  But  I'll  stand  at  the 
window  and  watch  you  —  that  I  will  do  gladly. 

Dr.  Stockmann  {throwing  his  arms  about  her  and 
kissing  her).  Thankd,  thanks.  Now,  my  good  sirs,  we 
are  ready  for  the  fight!  Now,  we'll  see  if  cowardice 
can  close  the  mouth  oi*  a  patriot  who  labors  only  for 
the  common  weal. 

He  and  his  wife  go  out  together  through  door  L,  in  fiat. 

Burgomaster  (shaking  his  head  doubtfully).  Now  he's 
sent  her  mad  too ! 


.  ACT  IV. 

[A  large  old-fashioned  room  tn.  Captain  Horster's  house. 
An  open  folding-door  in  the  background  leads  to  an 
ante-nxym.  Three  windows,  left.  About  the  middle 
of  the  opposite  wall  is  a  small  platform  seat  and  on  it 
a  small  table,  two  candles,  a  bottle  of  water,  and  a  bell. 
The  rest  of  the  room  is  lighted  by  sconces  placed 
between  the  windows.  Left,  near  the  front  of  the  stage, 
is  a  table  with  a  light  on  it,  and  by  it  a  chair.  In  front 
to  the  right,  a  door,  and  near  it  a  few  chairs.  Large 
meeting  of  all  classes  of  townsfolk.  In  the  crowd  are 
a  few  women  and  school-boys.  More  and  more  people 
stream  in,  until  the  room  is  quite  full.] 

First  Citizen  (to  another  standing  near  him).  So  you're 
here,  too,  Lamstad  ? 

Second  Citizen.  I  always  go  to  every  meeting. 

A  Bystander.  I  suppose  you've  brought  your  whistle  ? 

Second  Citizen.  Of  course  I  have;  haven't  you? 

TmRD  Citizen.  Bather.  And  Skipper  Evensen  said 
he  should  bring  a  great  big  horn. 

Second  Citizen.  What  a  fellow  that  Evensen  is. 
(Laughter  among  the  groups  of  citizens.) 

Fourth  Citizen  (joining  them).  I  say,  what's  it  all 
about?    What's  going  on  here  to-night? 

Second  Citizen.  Why,  it's  Dr.  Stockmann  who  is 
going  to  give  a  lecture  against  the  Burgomaster. 

Fourth  Citizen.   But  the  Burgomaster's  his  brother. 
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First  Citizen.  That  doesn't  matter.  Dr.  Stockmann 
isn't  afraid,  he  isn't. 

Thibd  Citizen.  But  he's  all  wrong;  they  said  so  in 
the  People's  Messenger. 

Second  Citizen.  Yes,  he  must  be  wrong  this  time,  for 
neither  the  Householders'  Association  nor  the  Citizens1 
Club  would  let  him  haVe  a  hall. 

First  Citizen.  They  wouldn't  even  let  him  have  a 
hall  at  the  Baths. 

Second  Citizen.  No,  you  may  be  sure  they  wouldn't 

A  Man  (in  another  group).  Now,  whom  are  we  to  go 
with  in  this  affair  ?    H'mr ! 

Another  Man  (in  the  same  group).  You  just  stick  to 
Printer  Aslaksen,  and  do  what  he  does. 

Billing  (with  a  portfolio  writing-case  under  his  arm% 
makes  his  way  through  the  crowd).  Excuse  me,  gentle- 
men. Will  you  allow  me  to  pass  ?  I  am  going  to 
report  for  the  Messenger.  A  thousand  thanks.  (Sits 
by  table  L.) 

A  Workingman.  "Who's  he  ? 

Another  Workingman.  Don't  you  know  him  ?  That's 
Billing,  who  writes  for  Aslaksen's  paper. 

Captain  Horster  enters,  leading  in  Mrs.  Stockmann  and 
Petra  by  the  right-hand  door.  Ejlip  and  Morten 
follow  them.  • 

Horster.  I  think  you'll  all  be  comfortable  here.  You 
can  easily  slip  out  if  anything  should  happen. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
trouble? 

Horster.  One  can  never  tell  —  with  such  a  crowd. 
But  do  sit  down,  and  don't  be  anxious. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann  (sitting  down).  Ah !  it  was  good  of 
you  to  let  Stockmann  have  this  room. 

Hobsteb.  Well,  as  no  one  else  would,  I 

Petba  (who  has  also  seated  herself).  And  it  was  brave 
too,  Horster. 

Hobsteb.  Shouldn't  think  it  needed  much  courage. 

Hovstad  and  Aslaksen  enter  at  the  same  moment,  but 
make  their  way  through  the  crowd  separately. 

Aslaksen  (going  towards  Hobsteb).  Hasn't  the  doctor 
come  yet  ? 
Hobsteb.  He's  waiting  in  there. 

Movement  at  the  door  in  the  background. 

Hovstad  (to  Billing).  There's  the  Burgomaster,  look  I 
Billing.  Yes,  God  bless  me,  if  he  hasn't  come  to  the 
fore  after  all. 

Bubgomasteb  Stockmann  makes  his  way  blandly  through 
the  meeting,  bows  politely  and  stands  by  the  wall  L. 
Immediately  after,  Db.  Stockmann  enters  from  first 
R.  Entrance.  He  is  carefully  dressed  in  frock-coal 
and  white  waist-coat.  Faint  applause,  met  by  a  subdued 
hiss.    Then  silence. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (in  alow  tone).  Well,  how  do  you  feel, 
Katrine  ? 

Mbs.  Stockmann.  Oh !  I'm  all  right.  (In  a  low  voice.) 
Now  do,  for  once,  keep  your  temper,  Thomas. 

Db.  Stockmann.  Oh !  I  can  control  myself  well  enough, 
dear.  (Looks  at  his  watch,  ascends  the  raised  platform, 
and  bows.)  It  is  a  quarter  past  the  time,  so  I  will  begin. 

Takes  out  his  MS. 
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Aslaksen.  But  I  suppose  a  chairman  must  be  elected 
first. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  No;  there's  not  the  least  necessity 
for  that 

Several  Gentlemen  (shouting).  Yes,  yes. 

Burgomaster.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  a  chairman 
should  be  elected. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  I  have  called  this  meeting  to 
give  a  lecture,  Peter ! 

Burgomaster.  A  lecture  concerning  the  Baths  may 
very  possibly  lead  to  divergence  of  opinion. 

Several  Voices  in  the  Crowd.  A  chairman!  A 
chairman.  *■ 

Dr.  Stockmann  (controlling  himself).  Very  well,  then; 
let  the  meeting  have  it's  will. 

Aslaksen.  Will  not  the  Burgomaster  take  the  chair? 

Three  Gentlemen  (clapping).  Bravo !    Bravo. 

Burgomaster.  For  several  reasons,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  understand,  I  must  decline.  But,  fortunately,, 
we  have  here  in  our  midst  one  whom  I  think  we  all  can 
accept  I  allude  to  the  president  of  the  Householder's 
Association,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 

Many  Voices.  Yes,  yes !  Long  live  Aslaksen !  Three 
cheers  for  Aslaksen. 

Dr.   Stockmann  takes  his  MS.   and    descends  from  the 
platform. 

Aslaksen.  If  I  am  called  upon  by  the  confidence  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  not  be  unwilling  to 

Applause  and  cheers.     Asiak^en  ascends  the  platfornu 
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Billing  (writing).  So — "Mr.  Aslaksen  was  elected 
by  acclamation " 

Aslaksen.  And  now,  as  I  have  been  called  to  the 
chair,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  brief  words.  I 
am  a  quiet,  peace-loving  man;  I  am  in  favor  of  discreet 
moderation  and  of  —  and  of  moderate  discretion.  That 
everyone  who  knows  me,  knows. 

Many  Voices.  Yes,  yes,  Aslaksen ! 

Aslaksen.  I  have  learnt  in  the  school  of  life  and  of 
experience  that  moderation  is  the  virtue  which  best 
becomes  a  citizen 

Burgomaster.  Hear,  hear! 

Aslaksen.  and  it  is  discretion  and  moderation, 

too,  that  best  serve  the  -community.  I  will  therefore 
beg  our  respected  fellow-citizen  who  has  called  this 
meeting  to  reflect  upon  this  and  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

A  Man  (by  the  door).  Three  cheers  for  the  Moderation 
Society. 

A  Voice.  Go  to  the  devil ! 

Voices.  Hush!  hush! 

Aslaksen.  No  interruptions,  gentlemen  [•  Does  any- 
one wish  to  offer  any  observations  ? 

Burgomaster.  Mr.  Chairman ! 

Aslaksen.  Burgomaster  Stockmann  will  address  the 
meeting. 

Burgomaster.  In  consideration  of  my  close  relation- 
ship—  of  which  you  are  probably  aware  —  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  at  present  medical  officer  to  the 
Baths,  I  should  very  much  have  preferred  not  to  speak 
here  this  evening,.  But  the  position  I  hold  at  the 
Baths,  and  my  anxiety  with  regard  to  matters  of  the 
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utmost  importance  to  the  town,  force  mo  to  more  a 
resolution.  I  may,  no  doubt,  assume  that  not  a  single 
citizen  here  present  thinks  it  desirable  that  unreliable 
and  exaggerated  statements,  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Baths  and  the  town,  should  be  disseminated  over 
a  wider  area. 

Many  Voices.  No,  no,  certainly  not.     We  protest. 

Burgomaster.  I  therefore  beg  to  move,  "  That  this 
meeting  refuses  to  hear  the  medical  officer  of  the  Baths 
either  lecture  or  speak  upon  the  subject." 

Dr.  Stockmann  {flaming  up).  Refuses  to  hear  —  what 
nonsense ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann  {coughing).  H'm !  h'm ! 

Dr.  Stockmann  {controlling  himself).  Then  I'm  not  to 
be  heard. 

Burgomaster.  In  my  statement  in  the  People's  Mes- 
senger I  have  made  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
most  essential  facts,  so  that  all  well-disposed  citizens 
can  easily  draw  their  own  conclusions.  You  will  see 
from  this  that  the  medical  officer's  proposal  —  besides 
being  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  leading  men  of  the 
town — at  bottom  only  means  saddling  the  rate-paying 
inhabitants  of  the  town  with  an  unnecessary  expense 
of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Noise  and  some  hissing. 

Aslaksen  {ringing  the  bell).  Order,  gentlemen!  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  supporting  the  Burgomaster's  reso- 
lution. It  is  also  my  opinion  there  is  something  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  doctor's  agitation.  He  speaks  of 
the  Baths,  but  it  is  a  revolution  he  is  trying  to  bring 
about;  he  wants  to  place  the  municipal  government 
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of  the  town  in  other  hands.  No  one  doubts  the  inten- 
tions of  Dr.  Stockmann  —  God  forbid !  there  can't  be 
two  opinions  as  to  that.  I,  too,  am  in  favor  of  self- 
government  by  the  people,  if  only  the  cost  do  not  fall 
too  heavily  upon  the  ratepayers.  But  in  this  case  it 
would  do  so,  and  for  this  reason  I — d — n  it  all — I  beg 
your  pardon  —  I  can  not  go  with  Dr.  Stockmann  upon 
this  occasion.  You  can  buy  even  gold  at  too  high  a 
price;  that's  my  opinion. 

Loud  applause  on  all  sides. 

Hovstad.  I  also  feel  bound  to  explain  my  attitude.  In 
the  beginning,  Dr.  Stockmann's  agitation  found  favor  in 
several  quarters,  and  I  supported  it  as  impartially  as 
I  could.  But  when  we  found  we  had  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  a  false  statement 

Dr.  Stockmann.  False ! 

Hovstad.  Well,  then,  a  somewhat  unreliable  state- 
ment. The  Burgomaster's  report  has  proved  this.  I 
trust  no  one  here  present  doubts  my  liberal  principles; 
the  attitude  of  the  Messenger  on  all  great  political 
questions  is  well  known  to  you  all.  But  I  have 
learned  from  experience  and  thoughtful  men  that  in 
purely  local  matters  a  man  must  observe  a  certain 
amount  of  caution. 

AsLAKSBN.  I  quite  agree  with  the  speaker. 

Hovstad.  And  in  the  matter  under  discussion  it  is 
evident  that  Dr.  Stockmann  has  public  opinion  against 
him.  But,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  first  and  foremost 
duty  of  an  editor  ?  Is  it  not  to  work  in  harmony  with 
his  readers?  Has  he  not  in  some  sort  received  a 
silent  mandate  to  further  assiduously  and  unweariedly 
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the  well-being  of  his  constituents  ?  or  am  I  mistaken 
in  this? 

Many  Voices.  No,  no,  no !     Hovstad  is  right 

Hovstad.  It  has  cost  me  a  bitter  struggle  to  break 
with  a  man  in  whose  house  I  have  of  late  been  a  fre- 
quent guest  —  with  a  man  who  up  to  this  day  has 
enjoyed  the  universal  good-will  of  his  fellow-citizens  — 
with  a  man  whose  only,  or  at  any  rate,  whose  chief 
fault  is  that  he  consults  his  heart  rather  than  his  head. 

A  Few  Scattered  Voices.  That's  true  ?  Three  cheers 
for  Dr.  Stockmann. 

Hovstad.  But  my  duty  towards  the  community  has  ' 
forced  me  to  break  with  him.     Then,  too,  there  is 
another  consideration  that  compels  me  to  oppose  him, 
to  stay  him  if  possible  from  the  fatal  descent  upon 
which  he  is  entering :  consideration  for  his  family 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Keep  to  the  water-works  and  the 
sewers! 

Hovstad.  consideration  for  his  wife  and   his 

unprovided-fdr  children. 

Morten.  Is  that  us,  mother? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Hush ! 

Aslaksen.  I  will  now  put  the  Burgomaster's  resolu- 
tion to  the  vote. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  haveh't  the 
slightest  intention  of  speaking  of  all  the  filth  at  the 
Baths.  No !  You  shall  hear  something  quite  different. 

Burgomaster  (aside).  What  nonsense  has  he  got  hold 
of  now  ? 

A  Drunken  Man  (at  the  main  entrance).  I'm  a  duly 
qualified  ratepayer!  And  so  I've  a  right  to  my 
opinion  J  My  full,  firm  opinion  is  that 
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Several  Voices.  Silence,  up  there. 
Others.  He's  drunk !     Turn  him  out ! 

The  drunken  man  is  put  out. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Can  I  speak  ? 

Aslaksen  (ringing  the  bell).  Dr.  Stockmann  will 
address  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  any  one, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  dare  to  make  such  an  attempt  to 
gag  me  as  has  been  made  here  to-night!  I  would 
then  have  fought  like  a  lion  in  defense  of  my  holiest 
rights  as  a  man.  But  now  all  this  is  quite  indifferent 
to  me,  for  now  I  have  more  important  things  to  speak 
of.  (The people  crowd  closer  round  him.  Morten  Kiil 
is  now  seen  among  the  bystanders.  Dr.  Stockmann  con- 
tinues.) During  the  last  few  days  I  have  thought, 
reflected  much,  have  pondered  upon  so  many  things, 
till,  at  last,  my  head  seemed  to  be  in  a  whirl  — — 

Burgomaster  (coughing).  H'm ! 

Dr.  Stockmann. but  then  I  began  to  see  things 

clearly;  then  I  saw  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  whole 
matter.  And  that  is  why  I  stand  here  this  evening.  I 
am  about  to  make  a  great  revelation  to  you,  fellow- 
citizens  !  I  am  going  to  disclose  that  to  you  which  is 
of  infinitely  more  moment  that  the  unimportant  fact 
that  our  water-works  are  poisonous,  and  that  our 
Hygienic  Baths  are  built  upon  soil  teeming  with 
pestilence. 

Many  Voices  (shouting).  Don't  speak  about  the  Baths ! 
We  won't  listen  to  that !  Shut  up  about  that ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  have  said  I  should  speak  of  the 
great  discovery  I  have  made  within  the  last  few  days  — 
14 
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the  discovery  that  all  our  spiritual  sources  of  life  are 
poisoned,  and  that  our  whole  bourgeois  society  rests 
upon  a  soil  teeming  with  the  pestilence  of  lies. 

Several  Voices  (in  astonishment  and  half  aloud).  What 
is  he  saying? 

Burgomaster.  Such  an  insinuation 

Aslaesen  (with  hand  on  bell).  I  must  call  upon  the 
speaker  to  moderate  his  expressions. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  I  have  loved  my  native  town  as 
dearly  as  man  could  love  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
I  was  not  old  when  I  left* our  town,  and  distance, 
privations,  and  memory  threw,  as  it  were,  a  strange 
glamor  over  the  town  and  its  people.  (Some  clapping 
and  cheers  of  approval)  Then  for  years  I  found  myself 
stranded  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  in  the  north. 
Whenever  I  met  any  of  the  poor  folk  who  lived  there, 
hemmed  in  by  rocks,  it  seemed  to  me,  many  a  time, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  those  poor  degraded 
creatures  if  they  had  had  a  cattle  doctor  to  attend 
them  than  a  man  like  me.    (Murmurs  in  the  room.) 

Billing  (laying  down  his  pen).  God  bless  me !  But 
I've  never  heard 

Hovstad.  It  is  an  insult  to  an  estimable  peasantry. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  One  moment !  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  reproach  me  with  forgetting  my  native  town  up 
there.  I  brooded  over  my  eggs  like  an  eider  duck, 
and  what  I  hatched  —  were  plans  for  the  Baths  here. 
(Applause  and  interruptions.)  And  when,  at  list,  after  a 
long  time,  fate  arranged  all  things  so  well  and  happily 
for  me  that  I  could  come  home  again  —  then,  f ellow- 
citizens,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hadn't  another  wish 
upon  earth.     Yes;   I  had  the  one  ardent,  constant, 
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burning  desire  to  be  useful  to  the  place  of  my  birth, 
and  to  the  people  here. 

Burgomaster  (looking  into  vacancy).  The  method  is 
rather  extraordinary  —  h'm  > 

Dr.  Stockmann.'  And  when  I  came  here  I  rejoiced 
blindly  in  my  happy  illusions.  But  yesterday  morn- 
ing—  no,  it  was  really  two  evenings  ago  — the  eyes  of 
my  mind  were  opened  wide,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  the  extraordinary  stupidity  of  the  authorities. 

Noise,    cries    and    laughter.      Mrs.    Stockmann    coughs 
zealously. 

Burgomaster.  Mr.  Chairman ! 

Aslaksen  (ringing  bed).  In  virtue  of  my  office ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  It  is  mean  to  catch  me  up  on  a  word, 
Mr.  Aslaksen.  I  only  meant  that  I  became  aware  of 
the  extraordinary  muddling  of  which  the  leading  men 
have  been  guilty  down  there  at  the  Baths.  I  detest 
leading  men  —  I've  seen  enough  of  these  gentry  in  my 
time.  They  are  like  goats  in  a  young  plantation;  they 
do  harm  everywhere;  they  stand  in  the  path  of  a  free 
man  wherever  he  turns — and  I  should  be  glad  if  we 
could  exterminate  them  like  other  noxious  animals 

Uproar  in  the  room. 

Burgomaster.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  such  an  expression 
be  permitted. 

Aslaksen  (with  one  hand  on  shelf).  Doctor  Stock- 
mann  ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  can't  conceive  how  it  is  that  I 
only  now  have  seen  through  these  gentry;  for  haven't 
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I  had  a  magnificent  example  before  my  eyes  daily 
here  in  the  town — my  brother  Peter — slow  in 
grasping  new  ideas,  tenacious  in  prejudice 

Laughter,  noise  and  whistling.    Mrs.  Stockmann  coughs. 
Aslaksen  rings  violently. 

The  Drunken  Man  (who  has  come  in  again).  Do  you 
mean  me?  Sure  enough,  my  name  is  Petersen,  but 
d — n  me  if 

Angry  Voices.  Out  with  that  drunken  man.  Turn 
him  out. 

The  man  is  again  turned  out. 

Burgomaster.  Who  is  that  person  ? 

A  Bystander.  I  don't  know  him,  Burgomaster. 

Another.  He  doesn't  belong  to  this  town. 

A  third.  Probably  he's  a  loafer  from (The  rest  is 

inaudible.) 

Aslaksen.  The  man  was  evidently  intoxicated  with 
Bavarian  beer.  Continue,  Dr.  Stockmann,  but  do 
strive  to  be  moderate. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  fellow-citizens,  I  will  say  no 
more  about  our  leading  men.  If  any  one  imagines, 
from  what  I  have  said  here,  that  I  want  to  exterminate 
these  gentlemen  to-night,  he  is  mistaken — altogether 
mistaken.  For  I  cherish  the  comforting  belief  that 
these  laggards,  these  old  remnants  of  a  decaying 
world  of  thought,  are  doing  this  admirably  for  them- 
selves. They  need  no  doctor's  help  to  hasten  their 
end.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  this  sort  of  people  that  are  the 
most  serious  danger  of  society;  it  is  not  they  who  are 
the  most  effective  in  poisoning  our  spiritual  life  or 
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making  pestilential  the  ground  beneath  our  feet;  it  is 
not  they  who  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  truth 
and  freedom  in  our  society. 

Cries  from  all  sides.  Who,  then  ?  Who  is  it  ?  Name, 
name. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  I  will  name 
them.  For  this  is  the  great  discovery  I  made  yester- 
day. (In  a  louder  tone.)  The  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  truth  and  freedom  in  our  midst  are  the  compact 
majority.  Yes,  the  d — d,  compact,  liberal  majority  — 
they  it  is !     Now  you  know  it. 

Immense  noise  in  ike  room.  Most  are  shouting,  stamping 
and  whistling.  Several  elderly  gentlemen  exchange 
stolen  glances  and  seem  amused.  Mrs.  Stockmann 
rises  nervously.  Ejlif  and  Morten  advance  threaten- 
ingly towards  the  school-boys,  who  are  making  a  noise. 
Aslaksen  rings  the  bell  and  calls  for  order.  Hovstad 
and  Billing  both  speak,  but  nothing  can  be  heard.  At 
last  quiet  is  restored. 

Aslaksen.  The  chairman  expects  the  speaker  to  with- 
draw his  thoughtless  remarks. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Never,  Mr.  Aslaksen.  For  it  is  this 
great  majority  of  our  society  that  robs  me  of  my 
freedom,  and  wants  to  forbid  me  to  «peak  the  truth. 

Hovstad.  Right  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  majority. 

Billing.  Yes,  and  the  truth  too,  God  bless  me ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  majority  is  never  right.  Never, 
I  say.  That  is  one  of  those  conventional  lies  against 
which  a  free,  thoughtful  man  must  rebel.  Who  are 
they  that  make  up  the  majority  of  a  country  ?  Is  it 
the  wise  men  or  the  foolish  ?     I  think  we  must  agree 
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that  the  foolish  folk  are,  at  present,  in  a  terribly  over- 
whelming majority  all  around  and  about  us  the  wide 
world  over.  But,  devil  take  it,  it  can  surely  never  be 
right  that  the  foolish  should  rule  over  the  wise !  (Noise 
and  shouts.)  Yes,  yes,  you  can  shout  me  down,  but  you 
can  not  gainsay  me.  The  majority  has  might — 
unhappily — but  right  it  has  not.  I  and  a  few  others 
are  right.    The  minority  is  always  right 

Much  noise  again. 

Hovstad.  Ha!  ha!  So  Dr.  Stockmann  has  turned 
aristocrat  since  the  day  before  yesterday ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  have  said  that  I  will  not  waste  a 
word  on  the  little,  narrow-chested,  short-winded  crew 
that  lie  behind  us.  Pulsating  life  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  them.  But  I  do  think  of  the  few  individuals 
among  us  who  have  made  all  the  new.  germinating 
truths  their  own.  These  men  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the 
outposts,  so  far  in  advance  that  the  compact  majority 
has  not  yet  reached  them — and  there  they  fight  for 
truths  that  are  too  lately  borne  into  the  world's  con- 
sciousness to  have  won  over  the  majority. 

Hovstad.  So  the  doctor  is  a  revolutionist  now. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  by  Heaven,  I  am,  Mr.  Hovstad! 
For  I  am  going  to  revolt  against  the  lie  that  truth 
resides  in  the  majority.  What  sort  of  truths  are  those 
that  the  majority  is  wont  to  take  up  ?  Truths  so  full 
of  years  that  they  are  decrepit.  When  a  truth  is  as 
old  as  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  lie,  gentle- 
men. (Laughter  and  interruption.)  Yes,  yes,  you  may 
believe  me  or  not;  but  truths  are  by  no  means  wiry 
Methuselahs,  as  some  people  think.    A  normally-con- 
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stituted  truth  lives — let  me  say  —  as  a  rule,  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years,  at  the  outside  twenty  years,  seldom 
longer.  But  truths  so  stricken  in  years  are  always 
shockingly  thin.  And  yet  it  is  only  then  that  a  majority 
takes  them  up  and  recommends  them  to  society  as 
wholesome  food.  But  I  can  assure  you  there  is  not 
much  nutritious  matter  in  this  sort  of  fare;  and  as  a 
doctor  I  know  something  about  it.  All  these  majority- 
truths  are  like  last  year's  salt  pork;  they  are  like  rancid, 
moldy  ham,  producing  all  the  moral  scrofula  that 
devastates  society. 

Aslaksen.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  honorable  speaker 
is  wandering  very  considerably  from  the  subject. 

Burgomaster.  I  quite  agree  with  the  chairman. 

Db.  Stockmann.  I  really  think  you  quite  mad,  Peter! 
I  am  keeping  as  closely  to  the  subject  as  I  possibly 
can,  for  what  I  am  speaking  of  is  only  this — that  the 
masses,  the  majority,  that  d— d  compact  majority  —  it 
is  they,  I  say,  who  are  poisoning  our  spiritual  life,  and 
making  pestilential  the  ground  beneath  our  feet. 

Hovstad.  And  this  the  great,  independent  majority 
of  the  people  do,  just  because  they  are  sensible  enough 
to  reverence  only  assured  and  acknowledged  truths? 

Db.  Stockmann.  Ah !  my  dear  Mr.  Hovstad,  don't 
talk  so  glibly  about  assured  truths!  The  truths 
acknowledged  by  the  masses,  the  multitude,  are  truths 
that  the  advanced  guard  thought  assured  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers.  We,  the  fighters  at  the  out-posts 
now-a-days,  we  no  longer  acknowledge  them,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  there  is  any  other  assured  truth  but 
this — that  society  can  not  live,  and  live  wholesomely, 
upon  such  old,  marrowless,  lifeless  truths  as  these. 
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Hovstad.  But  instead  of  all  this  vague  talk,  it  would 
be  more  interesting  to  learn  what  are  these  old,  life- 
less truths  which  we  are  living  upon. 

Approving  applause  generally. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Ah!  I  couldn't  go  over  the  whole 
heap  of  abominations;  but  to  begin  with,  Til  just  keep 
to  one  acknowledged  truth,  which  at  bottom  is  a 
hideous  lie,  but  which,  all  the  same,  Mr.  Hovstad,  and 
the  Messenger,  and  all  adherents  of  the  Messenger  live 
upon. 

Hovstad.  And  that  is ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That  is  the  doctrine  that  you  have 
inherited  from  our  forefathers,  and  that  you  heedlessly 
proclaim  far  and  wide — the  doctrine  that  the  multi- 
tude, the  vulgar  herd,  the  masses,  are  the  pith  of  the 
people — that,  indeed,  they  are*  the  people  —  that  the 
common  man,  that  this  ignorant,  undeveloped  member 
of  society  has  the  same  right  to  condemn  or  to  sanc- 
tion, to  govern  and  to  rule,  as  the  few  people  of  intel- 
lectual power. 

Billing.  Now  really,  God  bless  me 

Hovstad  {shouting  at  the  same  time).  Citizens,  please 
note  that ! 

Angry  Voices.  Ho,  ho!  Aren't  we  the  people  ?  Is  it 
only  the  grand  folk  who're  to  govern  ? 

A  Workingman.  Turn  out  the  fellow  who  stands  there 
talking  such  twaddle,. 

Others.  Turn  him  out  I 

A  Citizen  {shouting).  Blow  your  horn,  Evensen. 

Loud  hooting,  whistling,  and  terriffic  noise  in  the  room* 
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Dr.  Stockmann  (when  the  noise  has  somewhat  subsided). 
Now  do  be  reasonable !  Can't  you  bear  to  hear  the 
voice  of  truth  for  once?  Why,  I  don't  ask  you  all  to 
agree  with  me  straight  away.  But  I  did  certainly 
expect  that  Mr.  Hovstad  would  be  on  my  side,  if  he 
would  but  be  true  to  himself.  For  Mr.  Hovstad  claims 
to  be  a  free-thinker « 

Several  Voices  (ask  wondering  y  in  a  low  voice).  Free- 
thinker, did  he  say.  What  ?  Editor  Hovstad  a  free- 
thinker ? 

Hovstad  (shouting).  Prove  it,  Dr.  Stockmann  !  When 
have  I  said  that  in  print  ? 

Db.  Stockmann  (reflecting).  No;  by  Heaven,  you're 
right  there.  You've  never  had  the  frankness  to  do 
thai  Well,  I  won't  get  you  into  a  scrape,  Mr.  Hovstad. 
Let  me  be  the  free-thinker  then.  For  now  I'll  prove, 
and  on  scientific  grounds,  that  the  Messenger  is  leading 
you  all  by  the  nose  shamefully,  when  it  tells  you  that 
you,  that  the  masses,  the  vulgar  herd,  are  the  true 
pith  of  the  people.  You  see  that  is  only  a  newspaper 
lie.  The  masses  are  nothing  but  the  raw  material  that 
must  be  fashioned  into  the  people.  (Murmurs,  laughter, 
and  noise  in  the  room).  Is  it  not  so  with  all  other  living 
creatures  on  earth?  How  great  the  difference  between 
a  cultivated  and  an  uncultivated  breed  of  animals! 
Only  look  at  a  common  barn  hen.  What  sort  of  meat 
do  you  get  from  such  a  skinny  animal  ?  Nothing  to 
boast  of!  And  what  sort  of  eggs  does  it  lay?  A 
fairly  decent  crow  or  raven  can  lay  eggs  nearly  as 
good.  Then  take  a  cultivated  Spanish  or  Japanese 
hen,  or  take  a  fine  pheasant  or  turkey  —  ah !  then  you 
see  the  difference.     And  then  I  take  the  dog,  man's 
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closest  ally.  Think  first  of  an  ordinary  common  cur  — 
I  mean  one  of  those  loathsome,  ragged,  low  mongrels, 
that  haunt  the  streets,  and  are  a  nuisance  to  everybody. 
And  place  such  a  mongrel  by  the  side  of  a  poodle  dog, 
who  for  many  generations  has  been  bred  from  a  well- 
known  strain,  who  has  lived  on  delicate  food,  and  has 
heard  harmonious  voices  and  music.  Don't  you  believe 
that  the  brain  of  a  poodle  has  developed  quite  differ- 
ently from  that  of  a  mongrel  ?  Yes,  you  may  depend 
upon  thaM  It  is  educated  poodles  like  this  that  jug- 
glers train  to  perform  the  most  extraordinary  tricks. 
A  common  peasant-cur  could  never  learn  anything  of 
the  sort  —  not  if  he  tried  till  Doomsday. 

Laughing  and  chaffing  are  heard  all  around. 

A  Citizen  {shouting).  Do  you  want  to  make  dogs  of 
us  now  ? 

Another  Man.  We  are  not  animals,  doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Tes,  on  my  soul,  but  we  are  animals, 
old  fellow !  We're  one  and  all  of  us  as  much  animals 
as  one  could  wish.  But,  truly,  there  aren't  many  dis- 
tinguished animals  among  us.  Ah !  there  is  a  terrible 
difference  between  men  — .  poodles  and  men-mongrels. 
And  the  ridiculous  part  of  it  is,  that  Editor  Hovstad 
quite  agrees  with  me  so  long  as  we  speak  of  four- 
footed  animals 

Hovstad.  Oh !  do  drop  them ! 

Db.  Stockmann.  All  right !  but  so  soon  as  I  apply  the 
law  to  the  two-legged,  Mr.  Hovstad  is  up  in  arms; 
then  he  no  longer  dares  to  stick  to  his  own  opinions, 
he  does  not  dare  to  think  out  his  own  thoughts  to 
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their  logical  end;  then  he  turns  his  whole  doctrines 
upside  down,  and  proclaims  in  the  People's  Messenger 
that  barn-yard  hens  and  gutter  mongrels  are  precisely 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  menagerie.  But  it  is 
always  thus  so  long  as  you  haven't  work'd  the  vulgarity 
out  of  your  system,  and  fought  your  way  up  to 
spiritual  distinction. 

Hovstad.  I  make  no  kind  of  pretensions  to  any  sort 
of  distinction.  I  come  from  simple  peasants,  and  I 
am  proud  that  my  root  lies  deep  among  the  masses, 
who  are  being  jeered  at  now. 

Several  Workmen.  Three  cheers  for  Hovstad ! 
Hurrah!  hurrah! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  The  sort  of  people  I  am  speaking  of 
you  don't  find  only  in  the  lower  classes  ;#  they  crawl 
and  swarm  all  around  us — up  to  the  very  highest 
classes  of  society.  Why,  only  look  at  your  own  smug, 
smart  Burgomaster !  Truly,  my  brother  Peter  is  as 
much  one  of  the  vulgar  herd  as  any  man  walking  on 
two  legs. 

Laughter  and  hisses. 

Burgomaster.  I  beg  to  protest  against  such  personal 
allusions. 

Dr.   Stockmann    (imperturbably).  and    that   not 

because  he  —  like  myself  —  is  descended  from  a  good- 
for-nothing  old  pirate  of  Pomerania,  or  somewhere 
thereabouts — yes,  for  that  we  are  so 

Burgomaster.  Absurd  tradition !    Has  been  refuted ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  but  he  is  so  because  he  thinks 

the  thoughts  of  his  forefathers,  and  holds  the  opinions 
of    his  forefathers.      The  people  who  do  this,  they 
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belong  to  the  unintellectual  mob;  —  see  —  that's  why 
my  pretentious  brother  Peter  is  at  btfttom  so  utterly 
without  refinement  —  and  consequently  so  illiberal. 

Burgomaster.  Mr.  Chairman 

Hovstad.  So  that  the  distinguished  persons  in  this 
country  are  liberals?    That's  quite  a  new. theory. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  that  too  is  part  of  my  new  dis- 
covery. And  you  shall  hear  this  also ;  that  free  thought 
is  almost  precisely  the  same  thing  as  morality.  And 
therefore  I  say  that  it  is  altogether  unpardonable  of 
the  Messenger  to  proclaim  day  after  day  the  false  doe- 
trine  that  it  is  the  masses  and  the  multitude,  the  com- 
pact majority,  that  monopolize  free  thought  and 
morality,  and  that  vice  and  depravity  and  all  spiritual 
filth  are  only  the  oozings  from  education,  as  all  the 
filth  down  there  by  the  Baths  oozes  out  from  the 
Mill  Dale  Tan-works  !  (Noise  and  interruptions.  Dr. 
Stockmann  goes  on  imperturbably  smiling  in  his 
eagerness.)  And  yet  this  same  Messenger  can  still 
preach  about  the  masses  and  the  many  being 
raised  to  a  higher  level  of  life !  But,  in  the  devil's 
name  —  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Messenger  holds  good, 
why,  then,  this  raising  up  of  the  masses  would  be 
synonymous  with  hurling  them  into  destruction! 
But,  happily,  it  is  only  an  old  hereditary  lie  that 
education  demoralizes.  No,  it  is  stupidity,  pov- 
erty, the  ugliness  of  life,  that  do  this  devil's  work !  In 
a  house  that  isn't  aired,  and  whose  floors  are  not  swept 
every  day  —  my  wife  Katrine  maintains  that  the  floors 
ought  to  be  scrubbed  too,  but  we  can't  discuss  that 
now;  —  well, — in  such  a  house,  I  say,  within  two  or 
three  years,  people  lose  the  power  of  thinking  or  acting 
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morally.  A  deficiency  of  oxygen  enervates  the  con- 
science. And  it  would  seem  there's  precious  little 
oxygen  in  many  and  many  a  house  here  in  the  town, 
since  the  whole  compact  majority  is  unscrupulous 
enough  to  be  willing  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  upon  a  quagmire  of  lies  and  fraud. 

Aslaksen.  I  can  not  allow  so  gross  an  insult,  leveled 
at  all  the  citizens  here  present. 

A  Gentleman.  I  move  that  the  chairman  order  the 
speaker  to  sit  down. 

Eager  "Voices.  Yes,  yes,  that's  right !  Sit  down  I  Sit 
down! 

Dr.  Stockmann  {flaring  up).  Then  I  will  proclaim  the 
truth  from  the  house-tops !  Ill  write  to  other  news- 
papers outside  the  town !  The  whole  land  shall  know 
how  matters  are  ordered  here. 

Hovstad.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  doctor 
wanted  to  ruin  the  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Tes,  I  love  my  native  town  so  well  I 
would  rather  ruin  it  than  see  it  flourishing  upon  a  lie. 

Aslaksen.  That  is  speaking  strongly. 

Noise  and  whistling.   Mrs.  Stockmann  coughs  in  vain  ;  the 
doctor  no  longer  heeds  her. 

Hovstad  {shouting  amid  the  tumult).  The  man  who 
would  ruin  a  whole  community  must  be  an  enemy  of 
society  I 

Db.  Stockmann  {with  growing  excitement).  It  doesn't 
matter  if  a  lying  community  is  ruined !  It  must  be 
leveled  to  the  ground,  I  say !  All  men  who  live  upon 
lies  must  be  exterminated  like  vermin !  You'll  poison 
the  whole  country  in  time;  you'll  bring  it  to  such  a 
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pass  that  the  whole  country  will  deserve  to  perish. 
And  should  it  come  to  this,  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart :  Perish  the  country !    Perish  all  its  people ! 

A  Man  (in  the  crowd).  Why,  he  talks  like  a  regular 
enemy  of  the  people ! 

Billing,  There,  God  bless  me !  spoke  the  voice  of  the 
people  ( 

Many  Shouting.  Yes!  yes!  yes!  He's  an  enemy  of 
the  people!  He  hates  the  country!  He  hates  the 
people ! 

Aslaksen.  Both  as  a  citizen  of  this  town  and  as  a  man, 
I  am  deeply  shocked  at  what  I  have  been  obliged  to 
listen  to  here.  Dr.  Stockmann  has  unmasked  himself 
in  a  manner  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of.  I  am 
reluctantly  forced  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  just 
expressed  by  a  worthy  citizen,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  expression  to  this  opinion.  I  therefore  beg  to 
propose,  "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Bath,  Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann,  is 
an  enemy  of  the  people." 

Thunders  of  applause  and  cheers.  Many  form  a  circle 
round  the  doctor  and  hoot  at  him.  Mrs.  Stockmann 
and  Petra  have  risen.  Morten  and  Ejlif  fight  the 
other  school-boys  who  have  also  been  hooting.  Some 
grown-up  persons  separate  them. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (to  the  people  hooting).  Ah!  fools,  that 
you  are !    I  tell  you  that 

Aslaksen  (ringing).  The  doctor  is  out  of  order  in 
speaking.  A  regular  vote  must  be  taken,  and  out  of 
consideration  for  the  feeling  of  those  present  the  vote 
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will  be  taken  in  writing  and  without  names.    Have 

you  any  blank  paper,  Mr.  Billing  ? 

Billing.  Here's  both  blue  and  white  paper 

Aslaksen.  That'll  do.  We  shall  manage  more  quickly 

this  way.  Tear  it  up.  That's  it.   (To  the  meeting.)  Blue 

means  no,  white  means  yes.     I  will  myself  go  round 

and  collect  the  vofces. 

The  Burgomaster  leaves  the  room.    Aslaksen  and  a  few 
citizens  go  round  with  pieces  of  paper  in  hats. 

A  Gentleman  (to  Hovstad).  Whatever  is  up  with  the 
doctor  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Hovstad.  Why,  you  know  how  irrepressible  he  is. 

Another  Gentleman  (to  Billing).  I  say  you're 
intimate  with  him.  Have  you  ever  noticed  if  he  drinks  ? 

Billing.  God  bless  me ! ,  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
say.  Toddy  is  always  on  the  table  whenever  anyone 
calls. 

Third  Gentleman.  No,  I  rather  think  he's  not  always 
right  in  his  head. 

First  Gentleman.  Yes  —  I  wonder  if  madness  is 
hereditary  in  the  family  ? 

Billing.  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Fourth  Gentleman.  No,  it's  pure  jealousy.  He  wants 
to  be  over  the  heads  of  the  rest. 

Billing.  A  few  days  ago  he  certainly  was  talking 
about  a  rise  in  his  salary,  but  he  did  not  get  it 

All  the  Gentlemen  (together).  Ah!  that  explains 
everything. 

The  Drunken  Man  (in  the  crowd).  I  want  a  blue  one, 
I  do !     And  I'll  have  a  white  one  too ! 
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People  Call  Out.  There's  the  drunken  man  again ! 
turn  him  out ! 

Morten  Kiil  (coming  near  to  the  doctor).  Well,  Stock - 
mann,  do  you  see  now  what  this  tomfoolery  leads  to  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Morten  Km.  What  was  that  you  said  about  the 
Mill  Dale  Tanneries  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Why,  you  heard  what  I  said;  that 
all  the  filth  cornea  from  them. 

Morten  Kiil.  From  my  tannery  as  well  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Unfortunately,  your  tannery  is  the 
worst  of  all. 

Morten  Kiil.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  papers  too  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  never  keep  anything  back. 

Morten  Kiil.  That  may  cost  you  dear,  Stockmann ! 

Exit. 

A  Fat  Gentleman  (goes  up  to  Horster  without  bowing 
to  the  ladies).  Well,  Captain,  so  you  lend  yoiir  house  to 
an  enemy  of  the  people. 

Horster.  I  suppose  I  can  do  as  I  please  with  my 
own,  gir. 

The  Merchant.  Then,  of  course,  you  can  have  no 
objection  if  I  do  the  same  with  iriine  ? 

Horster.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

The  Merchant.  You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow. 

Turns  away,  and  exit. 

Petra.  Wasn't  that  the  shipowner? 
Horster.  Yes,  that  was  Merchant  Vik. 
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Aslaksen  (with  the  voting  papers  in  his  hands,  ascends 
ilhe  platform  and  rings).  Gentlemen  !  I  have  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  result  of  the  vote.  All,  with  one 
exception 

A  Young  Gentleman.  That's  the  drunken  man  ? 

Aslaksen.  With  one  exception  —  a  tipsy  man  —  this 
meeting  of  citizens  declares  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Baths,  Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann,  an  enemy  of  the 
people.  (Cheers  and  applause.)  Three  cheers  for  our 
honorable  old  community  of  citizens!  (Applause.) 
Three  cheers  for  our  able  and  energetic  Burgomaster, 
who  has  so  loyally  put  on  one  side  the  claims  of 
kindred !  (Cheers.)  The  meeting  is  dissolved.  (He 
descends.) 

Billing.  Three  cheers  for  the  chairman ! 

All.  Hurrah  for  Printer  Aslaksen ! 

Db.  Stockmann.  My  hat  and  coat,  Petra !  Captain, 
have  you  room  for  passengers  to  the  hew  world  ? 

Hobsteb.  For  you  and  yours,  doctor,  well  make 
room. 

Db.  Stockmann  (while  Petra  helps  him  on  with  his 
coat).     Good!     Come,  Katrine!  come,  boys! 

He  gives  his  wife  his  arm. 

Mas.  Stockmann  (in  a  low  voice).  Dear  Thomas,  let 
us  go  out  by  the  back  way. 

Db.  Stockmann.  No  back  ways,  Katrine!  (In  a 
louder  voice.)  You  shall  hear  of  the  enemy  of  the 
people  before  he  shakes  the  dust  from  his  feet !  I'm 
not  so  forgiving  as  a  certain  person:  I  don't  say  I 
forgive  you,  for  you  know  not  what  you  do. 
15 
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Aslaksen  (shouting).  That  is  a  blasphemous  com- 
parison, Dr.  Stockmann. 

Billing.  It  is,  God  bl A  serious  man  can't 

stand  that ! 

A  Coarse  "Voice,  And  he  threatens  us  into  the 
bargain ! 

Angby  Cries.  Let's  smash  the  windows  in  his  house ! 
Let's  give  him  a  ducking ! 

A  Man  (in  the  crowd).  Blow  your  horn,  Evensen! 
Ta-rata  ra-ra ! 

Horn-blowing,  whistling  and  wild  shouting.  The  doctor, 
with  his  /amity,  goes  towards  the  door.  Hobster 
makes  way  for  them. 

All  (shouting  after  them  as  they  go  out).  Enemy  of  the 
people !    Enemy  of  the  people !    Enemy  of  the  people ! 

Billing.  Well,  God  bless  me  if  I'd  drink  toddy  at 
Dr.  Stockmann's  to-night ! 

The  people  throng  towards  the  door;  the  noise  is  heard 
without  from  the  street  beyond;  cries  of  "  Enemy  of 
the  people  !  Enemy  of  the  people  I  " 


ACT  V, 

[Dr.  Stockmann's  study.  Bookcases  and  various  prepara- 
tions along  the  walls.  In  the  background,  a  door  lead- 
ing to  the  ante-room;  to  the  left  first  entrance,  a  door 
to  the  sitting-room.  In  wall  right  are  two  windows, 
all  the  panes  of  which  are  smashed.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  is  the  doctor's  writing-table,  covered  with 
books  and  papers.  The  room  is  in  disorder.  It  is 
morning.  Dr.  Stockmann  in  dressing-gown,  slippers 
and  skull-cap,  is  bending  down  and  raking  with  a% 
umbrella  under  one  of  the  cabinets;  at  last  he  rakes 
out  a  stone.] 

Dr.  Stockmann  (speaking  through  the  sitting-room  door). 
Katrine,  I've  found  another  one. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (in  the  sitting-room).  Ah !  you're 
sure  to  find  lots  more. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (placing  the  stone  on  a  pile  of  others  on 
the  table).  I  shall  keep  these  stones  as  sacred  relics. 
Ejlif  and  Morten  shall  see  them  every  day,  and  when 
they  are  grown  men  they  shall  inherit  them  from  me. 
(Poking  under  the  bookcase.)  Hasn't  —  what  the  devil's 
her  name?  —  the  girl  —  hasn't  she  been  for  the  glazier 
yet? 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (coming  in).  Yes,  but  he  said  he 
didn't  know  whether  he'd  be  able  to  come  to-day. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You'll  see  he  daren't  come. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  Well,  Rudine  also  thought  he  didn't 
dare  to  come,  because  of  the  neighbors.  {Speaks 
through  sitting-room  door.)  What  is  it  Rudine?  —  All 
right.  (Goes  in  and  returns  again  immediately.)  Here's 
a  letter  for  you,  Thomaj. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Let's  see.  (Opens  letter  and  reads.) 
Ah,  ha  ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Whom  is  it  from  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  From  the  landlord.  He  gives  us 
notiee. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Is  it  possible  ?  Such  a  pleasantly- 
behaved  man. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (looking  at  the  letter).  He  daren't  .do 
otherwise,  he  says.  He  is  very  loath  to  do  it;  but  he 
daren't  do  otherwise  on  account  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
out  of  respect  for  public  opinion  —  is  in  a  dependent 
position  —  does  not  dare  to  offend  certain  influential 
men 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  There,  you  can  see  now,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  yes,  I  see  well  enough;  they 
are  cowards,  every  one  of  them  cowards  in  this  town; 
no  one  dares  do  anything  for  fear  of  all  the  rest. 
(Throws  letter  on  table.)  But  that's  all  the  same  to  us, 
Katrine.  Now  we're  journeying  to  the  new  world,  and 
so 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  but,  Thomas,  is  that  idea  of 
the  journey  really  well-advised. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Perhaps  you'd  have  me  stay  here 
where  they  have  gibbeted  me  as  an  enemy  of  the 
people,  branded  me,"  and  smashed  my  windows  to 
atoms  ?  And  look  here  Katrine,  they  have  torn  a  hole 
in  my  black  trousers. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  Oh,  dear,  and  they're  the  best 
you've  got. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  One  ought  never  to  put  on  one's 
best  trousers  when  one  goes  fighting  for  liberty  and 
truth.  Of  course,  you  know  I  don't  care  so  much 
about  the  trousers;  you  can  always  patch  them  up  for 
me.  But  it  is  that  the  mob  should  dare  to  attack  me 
as  if  they  were  my  equals — that's  what,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  can't  stomach. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  they've  been  very  insolent  to 
you  here,  Thomas;  but  must  we  leave  the  country 
altogether  on  that  account. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Don't  you  think  the  plebeians  are 
just  as  impertinent  in  other  towns  as  here  ?  Ah,  yes, 
they  are,  my  dear;  they're  pretty  much  of  a  muchness 
everywhere.  Well,  never  mind,  let  the  curs  snap; 
that  is  not  the  worst;  the  worst  is  that  all  men  are 
party  slaves  all  the  land  over.  Nor  is  it  that — perhaps 
that's  no  better  in  the  free  west  either;  there,  too,  the 
compact  majority  thrives,  and  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  all  the  other  devil's  trash  flourishes.  But 
you  see  the  conditions  are  on  a  larger  scale  there  than 
here;  they  may  lynch  you,  but  they  don't  torture  you; 
they  don't  put  the  screw  on  a  free  soul  there  as  they 
do  at  home  here.  And  then,  if  need  be,  you  can  live 
apart.  {Walks up  and  down.)  If  I  only  knew  whether 
there  were  any  primeval  forest,  any  little  South  Sea 
island  to  be  bought  cheap 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  but  the  boys,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (standing  stilt).  What  an  extraordi- 
nary woman  you  are,  Katrine !  Would  you  prefer  the 
boys  to  grow  up  amid  such  a  society  as  ours  ?    Why, 
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you  saw  yourself  yesterday  evening  that  one-half  of 
the  population  is  quite  mad,  and  if  the  other  half 
hasn't  lost  its  reason,  that's  because  they're  hounds 
who  haven't  any  reason  to  lose. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But  really,  dear  Thomas,  you  do 
say,  such  impudent  things ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well!  But  isn't  what  I  say  the 
truth  ?  Don't  they  turn  all  ideas  upside  down  ?  Don't 
they  stir  up  right  and  wrong  in  one  mess  of  potage  ? 
Don't  they  call  lies  what  I  know  to  be  truth  ?  But  the 
maddest  thing  of  all  is  that  there  are  a  whole  mass  of 
grown  men,  Liberals,  who  go  about  persuading  them- 
selves and  others  that  they  are  free !  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  like  it,  Katrine? 

Mbs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  certainly  quite  mad. 

But (Petra  enters  from  sitting-room.)    Back  from 

school  already  ? 

Petra.  Yes,  I've  been  dismissed. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Dismissed?  , 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You,  too !  • 

Petra.  Mrs.  Busk  gave  me  notice,  and  so  I  thought 
it  best  to  leave  there  and  then. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  On  my  soul  you  did  right ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Who  could  have  thought  Mrs.  Busk 
was  such  a  bad  woman  ? 

Petra.  Oh !  Mother,  Mrs.  Busk  isn't  really  so  bad ; 
I  saw  clearly  how  much  it  pained  her.  But  she  didn't 
dare  to  do  otherwise,  she  said;  and  so  I'm  dismissed. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands).  She 
dared  not  do  otherwise,  she  too !    Ah  I  that's  delicious. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Ah!  well!  after  the  dreadful  uproar 
last  night 
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Petra.  It  wasn't  only  thai  Now  you  shall  hear, 
father ! 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Well? 

Petra.  Mrs.  Busk  showed  me  no  less  than  three 
letters  she  had  received  this  morning. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  Anonymous,  of  course  ? 

Petra.  Yes. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  They  didn't  dare  to  give  their  names, 
Katrine ! 

Petra.  And  two  of  them  wrote  that  a  gentleman  who 
frequently  visits  our  house,  said  at  the  club  last  night 
that  I  had  such  extremely  advanced  opinions  upon 
various  matters. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  And,  of  course,  you  didn't  deny  that? 

Petra.  Of  course  not.  You  know  Mrs.  Busk  herself 
has  pretty  advanced  opinions  when  we  are  alone 
together;  but  now  this  has  come  out  about  me  she 
didn't  dare  keep  me  on. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  And  to  think — it  was  one  who  came 
to  our  house!  There,  now,  you  see,  Thomas,  what 
comes  of  all  your  hospitality. 

Dr.  Stookmann.  We  won't  live  any  longer  amid  such 
foulness.  Pack  up  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Katrine;  let 
us  get  away  —  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mrs.  Stookmann.  Hush!  I  think  there's  some  one 
outside  in  the  passage.     Just  see,  Petra. 

Petra  {opening  dodr).  Ah !  is  it  you,  Captain  Horster  ? 
Please  come  in. 

Horster  (fromthe  ante-room).  Good  morning.  I  thought 
I  must  just  look  in  and  see  how  you're  getting  on. 

Dr.  Stookmann  (holding  out  his  hand).  Thanks;  that's 
very  beautiful  of  you. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  And  thanks  for  seeing  us  home, 
Captain  Horster. 

Petra.  But,  however  did  you  get  back  again  ? 

Horster.  Oh!  that  was  all  right.  You  know  I'm  pretty 
strong,  and  these  folk's  bark  is  worse  than  their  bite. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Isn't  it  marvelous,  this  piggish 
cowardice?  Come  here,  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing !  See,  here  are  all  the  stones  they  threw  in  at  us. 
Only  look  at  them !  Upon  my  soul  there  aren't  more 
than  two  decent  big  fighting  stones  in  the  whole  lot; 
the  rest  are  nothing  but  pebbles  —  mere  nothings. 
And  yet  they  stood  down  there,  and  yelled,  and  swore 
they'd  slay  me  —  the  corrupt  one; —  but  for  deeds,  for 
deeds — there's  not  much  of  that  in  this  town! 

Horster.  Well,  that  was  a  good  thing  for  you  this 
time,  anyhow,  doctcr. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Of  course  it  was.  But  it's  vexatious 
all  the  same;  for  should  it  ever  come  to  a  serious, 
really  important  struggle,  you'll  see,  Captain  Horster, 
that  public  opinion  will  take  to  its  heels,  and  the  com- 
pact majority  will  make  for  the  sea  like  a  herd  of  swine* 
It  is  this  that  is  so  sad  to  think  of;  it  grieves  me  to  the 
very  heart  No,  deuce  take  it  —  at  the  bottom  all  this 
is  folly.  They've  said  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  people; 
well,  then,  I'll  be  an  enemy  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  You  will  never  be  that,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann,  You'd  better  not  take  your  oath  of  it, 
Katrine.  A  bad  name  may  work  like  a  pin's  prick  in 
the  lungs.  And  that  d — d  word  —  I  can't  get  rid  of 
it;  it  has  sunk  into  my  diaphragm  —  there  it  lies  and 
gnaws,  and  sucks  like  some  acid.  And  magnesia  is  no 
good  against  that 
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Petra.  Pshaw!  You  should  only  laugh  at  them, 
father. 

Horster.  Tlfe  people  will  think  differently  yet, 
doctor. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  Thomas,  you.  may  be  as  sure  of 
that  as  you're  standing  here. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes — perhaps  when  it  is  too  late. 
Well,  much  good  may  it  do  them !  Let  them  go  on 
wallowing  here  in  the  mire,  and  repent  that  they  have 
driven  a  patriot  into  exile.  When  do  you  sail,  Cap- 
tain Horster? 

Horster.  H'm !  —  it  was  really  that  I  came  to  speak 
to  you  about 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Has  anything  gone  wrong  with  the 
ship? 

Horster.  No;  but  it's  like  this,  I'm  not  going 
with  it. 

Petra.  Surely  you  have  not  been  dismissed? 

Horster  (smiling).  Yes,  I  have. 

Petra.  You  too ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  There  you  see,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  for  truth's  sake!  Ah!  had  I 
thought  such  a  thing 

Horster.  You  mustn't  take  it  to  heart;  I  shall  soon 
get  a  berth  with  some  other  company. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  this  Merchant  Vik !  A  wealthy 
man,  independent  of  anyone !     Good  Heavens 

Horster.  In  other  matters  he  is  a  thoroughly  fair 
man,  and  he  says  himself  he  would  gladly  have  kept 
me  on  if  only  he  dared. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  he  didn't  dare  —  that  goes  with- 
out saying. 
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Hobsteb.  It  wasn't  easy,  he  said,  when  you  belong  to 
a  party 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That  was  a  true  saying  of  the  hon- 
orable man's!  A  party  is  like  a  sausage-machine;  it 
grinds  all  the  heads  together  in  one  mash;  and  that's 
why  there  are  so  many  blockheads  and  fatheads  all 
seething  together! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Now  really,  Thomas ! 

Petra  {to  Horstee).  If  only  you  had'nt  seen  us  home 
perhaps  it  would  not  have  come  to  this. 

Hobsteb.  I  don't  regret  it. 

Petra  {holding  out  her  hands).  Thank  you  for  that ! 

Hobsteb  {to  Dr.  Stockmann).  And  so  what  I  wanted 
to  say  to  you  was  this:  that  if  you  really  want  to  leave 
I  have  thought  of  another  way  — — 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That  is  good  —  only  if  we  can  get 
off 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Sh  I  Isn't  that  a  knock? 

Petra.  I'm  sure  that's  uncle. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Aha!    {Galls.)    Come  in. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Dear  Thomas,  now  do  for  once 
promise  me 

Enter  Burgomaster  from  ante-room. 

Burgomaster  {in  the  doorway).  Oh !  you're  engaged. 
Then  Td  better 

Dr.  Stockmann.  No,  no;  come  in. 

Burgomaster.  But  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you 
alone. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  We'll  go  into  the  sitting-room. 

Hobsteb.  And  I'll  look  in  again  presently. 
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Db.   Stockmann.    No,  no,    go    with    them,  Captain 

Horster,  I  must  have  further  information 

Horster.  All  right,  then  I'll  wait. 

He  follows  Mrs.  Stockmann  and  Petra  into  the  sitting- 
robm.  The  Burgomaster  says  nothing,  but  casts 
glances  at  the  windows. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Perhaps  you  find  it  rather  drafty 
here  to-day?    Put  your  hat  on. 

Burgomaster.  Thanks,  if  I  may  (puts  on  hat).  1 
fancy  I  caught  cold  yesterday  evening.  I  stood  there 
shivering. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Really  ?  I  should  have  said  it  was 
pretty  warm. 

Burgomaster.  I  regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  prevent  these  nocturnal  excesses. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  to  me  ? 

Burgomaster  (producing  a  large  letter).  I've  this  docu- 
ment for  you  from  the  Directors  of  the  Baths. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  am  dismissed? 

Burgomaster.  Yes;  from  to-day.  (Places  letter  on 
table.)  We  are  very  sorry  —  but  frankly,  we  dared  not 
do  otherwise  on  account  of  public  opinion. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (smiling).  Dared  not?  I've  heard 
that  word  already  to-day. 

Burgomaster.  I  beg  of  you  to  understand  your  posi- 
tion clearly.  You  must  not,  for  the  future,  count  upon 
any  sort  of  practice  in  the  town  here. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Deuce  take  the  practice !  But  are 
you  so  sure  of  this? 

Burgomaster.  The  Householders'  Association  is  send- 
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ing  round  a  circular  from  house  to  bouse,  in  which  all 
well-disposed  citizens  are  called  upon  not  to  employ 
you,  and  I  dare  swear  that  not  a  single  father  of  a 
family  will  venture  to  refuse  his  signature;  he  simply 
dare  not 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  well;  I  don't  doubt  thai  But 
what  then  ? 

Burgomaster.  If  I  might  give  you  a  piece  of  advice, 
it  would  be  this  —  to  go  away  for  a  time. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  I've  had  some  thought  of 
leaving  this  place. 

Burgomaster.  Good.  When  you've  done  so,  and 
have  had  six  months  of  reflection,  then  if,  after  mature 
consideration,  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to 
acknowledge  your  error  in  a  few  words  of  regret 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  might  perhaps  be  reinstated,  you 
think. 

Burgomaster.  Perhaps;  it  is  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  but  how  about  public  opinion  ? 
You  daren't  on  account  of  public  opinion. 

Burgomaster.  Opinions  are  extremely  variable  things. 
And,  to  speak  candidly,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  us  to  have  such  an  admission  from  you. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Then  you  may  whistle  for  it  1  You 
remember  well  enough,  d — n  it,  what  Fve  said  to  you 
before  about  these  foxes'  tricks! 

Burgomaster.  At  that  time  your  position  was 
infinitely  more  favorable;  at  that  time  you  might  have 
supposed  you  had  the  whole  town  at  your  back 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  and  now  I  feel  I've  the  whole 
town  on  my  back.     {Flaring  up.)    But  no  —  not  if  I 
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had  the  devil  himself  and  his  grandmother  on  my 
back  —  never  —  never,  I  tell  you ! 

Burgomaster.  The  father  of  a  family  must  not  act  as 
you  are  doing;  you  must  not,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Must  not!  There  is  but  one  thing 
on  earth  that  a  free  man  must  not  do,  and  do  you  know 
what  that  is? 

Burgomaster.  No. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Of  course  not;  but  I  will  tell  you. 
A  free  man  must  not  behave  like  a  blackguard;  he 
must  not  so  act  that  he  would  spit  in  his  own  face. 

Burgomaster.  That  really  sounds  extremely  plausible; 
and  if  there  wero  not  another  explanation  of  your 
mulish  obstinacy  —  but  we  know  well  enough  there 

Dr.  Stockmann.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Burgomaster.  I'm  sure  you  understand.  But  as  your 
brother,  and  as  a  man  of  common  sense,  I  give  you  this 
advice:  don't  build  too  confidently  upon  prospects  and 
expectations  that  perhaps  may  fail  you  utterly. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  what  on  earth  are  you  driving 
at? 

Burgomaster.  Do  you  really  want  to  make  me  believe 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  tho  provisions  Master  Tanner 
Kiil  has  made  in  his  will  ? 

Db.  Stockmann.  I  know  that  the  little  he  has  is  to  go 
to  a  home  for  old  indigent  working-men.  But  what's 
that  got  to  do  with  me  ? 

Burgomaster.  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  "  little  "  we're 
speaking  of.     Tanner  Kiil  is  a  fairly  wealthy  man. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I've  never  had  any  idea  of  that ! 

Burgomaster.  H'm!  Really?  Then  you  hadn't  any 
idea  either  that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  his 
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fortune  is  to  go  to  your  children,  and  that  you  and 
your  wife  arc  to  enjoy  the  interest  on  it  for  life.  Hasn't 
he  told  you  that? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  No,  on  my  soul !  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  constantly  grumbling  because  he  was  so  pre- 
posterously over-taxed.  But  are  you  really  so  sure  of 
•this,  Peter? 

Burgomaster.  I  had  it  from  a  thoroughly  reliable 
source. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But,  good  Heavens!  Why,  then, 
Katrine  is  all  right  —  and  the  children  too!  Oh!  I 
must  tell  her (CaUs.)    Katrine,  Katrine ! 

Burgomaster  (restraining  him).  Hush !  don't  say  any- 
thing about  it  yet. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (opening  the  door).  What  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann,  Nothing,  my  dear,  go  in  again.  (Mrs. 
Stockmann  closes  the  door.  He  walks  up  and  down.)  Pro- 
vided for!  Only  think — all  of  them  provided  for! 
And,  that  for  life !  After  all  it  is  a  pleasant  sensation 
to  feel  yourself  secure ! 

Burgomaster.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  exactly  so  —  you  are 
not.  Tanner  Kiil  can  annul  his  testament  at  any  day 
or  hour  he  chooses. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But  he  won't  do  that,  my  good  Peter. 
The  badger  is  immensely  delighted  that  I've  attacked 
you  and  your  wiseacre  friends. 

Burgomaster  (stops  and  looks  searchingly  at  him). 
Aha!  that  throws  a  now  light  upon  a  good  many 
matters. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  What  matters  ? 

Burgomaster.  So  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  com- 
bined manoeuvre.  These  violent,  restless  attacks  which 
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yon,  in  the  name  of  truth,  have  launched  against  the 
leading  men  of  the  town. 

De.  3tockmann.  What,  what? 

Burgomaster.  So  this  was  nothiDg  but  a  preconcerted 
return  for  that  vindictive  old  Morten  Kill's  will. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (almost  speechless).  Peter  —  you're  the 
most  abominable  plebeian  I've  ever  known  in  my  life. 

Burgomaster.  Everything  is  over  between  us.  Your 
dismissal  is  irrevocable  —  for  now  we  have  a  weapon 
against  you. 

Exit. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Shame!  shame!  shame!  (Calls.) 
Katrine  !  The  floor  must  be  scrubbed  after  him !  Tell 
her  to  come  here  with  a  pail  —  what's  her  name  ? — 
confound  it — the  girl  with  the  sooty  nope 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (in  the  sitting  room).  Hush !  hush ! 
Thomas ! 

Pbtra  (also  in  the  doorway).  Father,  here's  grand- 
father, and  he  wants  to  know  if  he  can  speak  to  you 
alone. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  of  course  he  can.    (By  the  door.) 
Come    in     father-in-law.       (Enters    Morten     Kiil. 
Dr.  Stockmann  closes  the  door  behind  him.)  Well,  what  is 
it?    Sit  you  down. 

Morten  Khl.  I'll  not  sit  down.  (Looking  about  him.) 
It  looks  cheerful  here  to-day,  Stockmann. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  doesn't  it  ? 

Morten  Kiil.  Sure  enough  it  does;  and  you've 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  too;  I  should  think  you'd  have 
enough  of  that  oxygen  you  chattered  about  so  much 
yesterday.  You  must  have  an  awfully  good  conscience 
to-day,  I  should  think. 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  I  have. 

Morten  Kiil.  So  I  should  suppose.  (Striking  himself 
upon  the  heart.)    But  do  you  know  what  I've  got  here? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  a  good  conscience,  too,  I  hope. 

Morten  Kiil.  Pshaw !  No,  something  far  better 
than  that. 

Takes  out  a  large  pocket-book,  opens  it  and  shows  a  mass  oj 
papers. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (looking  at  him  in  astonishment).  Shares 
in  the  Baths * 

Morten  Kiil.  They  weren't  difficult  to  get  to-day. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  you've  been  and  bought  these 
up ? 

Morten  Kiil.  All  Pd  got  the  money  to  pay  for. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But,  my  dear  father-in-law — just 
now,  when  the  Baths  are  in  such  straits. 

Morten  Kiil.  If  you  .behave  like  a  reasonable 
creature  you  can  set  the  Baths  going  again. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Aye,  why  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  I'm  doing  all  I  can.  But  the  people  of  this  town 
are  mad ! 

Morten  Kiil.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  worst 
filth  came  from  my  tannery.  Now,  if  that's  really  the 
truth,  then  my  grandfather,  and  my  father  before  me, 
and  I  myself  have  all  these  years  been  littering  the 
town  like  fhree  destroying  angels.  Do  you  think  I'll 
let  such  a  stain  remain  upon  me? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Unfortunately,  you  can't  help 
yourself  now. 

Morten  Kiil.  No,  thanks.  I  stand  for  my  good  name 
and  my  rights.    I  have  heard  that  the  people  eall  me 
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"badger."  Well,  the  badger  is  a  swinish  sort  of 
animal,  but  they  shall  never  be  able  to  say  that  of  me. 
I  will  live  and  die  a  Glean  man. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  how  will  you  manage  thai? 

Morten  Kiil.  You  shall  make  me  clean,  Stockmann. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I! 

Morten  Kiil.  Do  you  know  with  what  money  I've 
bought  these  shares  ?  No,  you  can't  know,  but  now  I'll 
tell  you.  It's  the  money  Katrine  and  Petra  and  the  little 
lads  will  have  after  me.  Yes,  for  you  see,  I've  invested 
my  little  all  to  the  best  advantage  anyhow. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (flaring  up).  And  you've  thrown  away 
Katrine's  money  like  this ! 

Morten  Kiil.  O,  yes;  the  whole  of  the  money  is 
entirely  invested  in  the  Baths  now.  And  now  I  shall 
really  see  if  you're  so  possessed  —  demented  —  mad, 
Stockmann.  Now,  if  you  go  on  letting  this  dirt  and 
filth  result  from  my  tannery,  it'll  be  just  the  same  as 
if  you  were  to  flay  Katrine  with  a  whip — and  Petra,  too, 
and  the  little  lads.  But  no  decent  father  of  a  family 
would  ever  do  that  —  unless,  indeed,  he  were  a  madman. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (walking  up  and  down).  Yos,  but  I  am 
a  madman;  I  am  a  madman ! 

Morten  Kiil.  But  I  suppose  you're  not  so  stark  mad 
where  your  wife  and  bairns  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (standing  in  front  of  him).  Why  on 
earth  didn't  you  speak  to  me  before  you  went  and 
bought  all  that  rubbish  ? 

Morten  Kiil.  What's  done  can't  be  undone. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (walking  about  uneasily).    If  only  I 
weren't  so  certain  about  the  affair !    But  I'm  thoroughly 
convinced  that  I'm  right  I 
16 
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Morten  Kiel  (weighing  the  pocketbook  in  his  hand).  If 
you  stick  to  your  madness  these  aren't  worth  much. 

Puts  book  into  his  pocket. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But,  deuce  take  it!  surely  science 
will  be  able  to  find  some  remedy,  some  antidote. 

Morten  Kiil.  Do  you  mean  something  to  kill  the 
animals  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  or  at  least  to  make  them 
innocuous. 

Morten  Kiil.  Can't  you  try  rat's-bane  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Tush !  Tush !  But  all  the  people 
say  it  is  nothing  but  fancy !  Let  them  have  their  own 
way,  then!  Haven't  the  ignorant,  narrow-hearted 
curs  reviled  me  for  an  enemy  of  the  people;  and  did 
not  they  try  to  tear  the  clothes  from  off  my  back ! 

Morten  Kiil.  And  they've  smashed  all  the  windows 
for  you,  too ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Then,  too,  one's  duty  to  one's 
family.  I  must  talk  it  over  with  Katrino;  she  is  such 
a  stickler  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

Morten  Kiil.  That's  right.  You  just  follow  the 
advice  of  a  sensible  woman. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (going  to  him  angrily).  How  could  you 
act  so  perversely!  Staking  Katrine's  money  and 
getting  me  into  this  horribly  painful  dilemma !  I  tell 
you  that  when  I  look  at  you  I  seem  to  see  the  devil 
himself 

Morten  Kiil.  Then  I'd  better  be  off.  But  you  must 
let  me  know  your  decision  by  2  o'clock.  If  it's  no,  all 
the  shareB  go  to  the  charity  —  and  that  this  very  day. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  what  does  Katrine  get  ? 
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Morten  Kiil.  Not  a  brass  farthing.  (The  door  of  the 
ante-room  opens,  Mr.  Hovstad  and  Aslaksen  are  seen 
outside  of  it.)    Do  you  see  these  two  there  ? 

Db.  Stockmann  (staring  at  them).  What!  And  they 
actually  dare  to  come  to  me  here ! 

Hovstad.  Why,  of  course  we  do. 

Aslaksen.  You  see  there  is  something  we  want  to 
talk  to  you  about. 

Morten  Kiil  (whispers).  Yes  or  no  —  by  2  o'clock. 

Aslaksen  (with  a  glance  al  Hovstad).  Aha ! 

Exit  Morten  Kiil. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  with  me? 
Be  brief. 

Hovstad.  I  can  very  well  understand  that  you  resent 
our  conduct  at  the  meeting  yesterday 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  that's  what  you  call  conduct! 
Yes,  it  was  charming  conduct !  I  call  it  misconduct — 
disgraceful.     Shame  upon  you ! 

Hovstad.  Call  it  what  you  will;  but  we  could  not  do 
otherwise. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You  dared  not,  I  suppose  ?  Is  not 
that  so  ? 

Hovstad.  Yes,  if  you  will  have  it. 

Aslaksen.  But  why  didn't,  you  drop  a  word  before- 
hand ?   Just  the  merest  hint  to  Mr.  Hovstad  or  to  me  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  A  hint  ?     Wfcat  about  ? 

Aslaksen.  About  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I  don't  in  the  least  understand  you. 

Aslaksen  (nods  familiarly).  Oh !  yes,  you  do.  Dr. 
Stockmann. 

Hovstad.  It's  no  good  concealing  it  any  longer  now. 
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Dr.  Stockmann  (looking  from  one  to  the  other).  Yes;  but 
in  the  devil's  own  name ! 

Aslaksen.  May  I  ask  —  isn't  your  father  in-law  going 
about  the  town  and  buying  up  all  the  shares  in  the 
Baths? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  he  has  bought  shares  in  the 
Baths  to-day,  but 

Aslaksen.  It  would  have  been  wiser  if  you'd  set 
somebody  else  to  do  that  —  some  one  not  so  closely 
connected  with  you. 

Hovstad.  And  then  you  ought  not  to  have  appeared 
under  your  own  name.  No  one  need  have  known  that 
the  attack  on  the  Baths  came  from  you.  You  should 
have  taken  me  into  your  counsels,  Dr.  Stockmann. 

Dk.  Stockmann  (stares  straight  in  front  of  him;  a  light 
seems  to  break  upon  him,  and  he  looks  thunder-stricken.) 
Are  such  things  possible?    Can  such  things  be ? 

Hovstad  (smiling).  Well,  we've  seen  they  can.  But 
you  see  it  ought  all  to  have  been  managed  with  finesse. 

Hovstad.  And  then,  too,  you  ought  to  have  had 
several  in  it;  for  you  know  the  responsibility  is  less 
for  the  individual  when  it  is  shared  by  others. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (calmly).  In  one  word,  gentlemen, 
what  is  it  you  want  ? 

Aslaksen.  Mr.  Hovstad  can  best 

Hovstad.  No,  you  explain,  Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen.  Well,  it's  this;  now  that  we  know  how  the 
whole  matter  stands,  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
place  the  People's  Messenger  at  your  disposal. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You  dare  do  so,  now?  But  how 
about  public  opinion  ?  Aren't  you  afraid  that  a  storm 
will  burst  out  against  us? 
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Hovstad.  We  must  strive  to  ride  out  the  storm. 

Aslaksen.  And  the  doctor  try  to  manage  his  face- 
about  with  dexterity.  As  soon  as  your  attack  has 
produced  its  effect 

Dr.  Stockmann.  As  soon  as  my  father-in-law  and  I 
have  bought  up  the  shares  at  a  low  price,  you  mean. 

Hovstad.  No  doubt  it  is  scientific  reasons  principally 
that  have  impelled  you  to  take  over  the  direction  of 
the  Baths. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Of  course;  it  was  for  scientific 
reasons  that  I  made  the  old  Badger  go  and  buy  up 
these  shares.  And  then  we'll  tinker  u;>  the  water- works 
a  bit,  and  then  dig  about  a  bit  by  the  shore  down 
there,  without  it  costing  the  town  a  half-crown.  Don't 
you  think  that  can  be  done  ?     H'm  ? 

Hovstad.  I  think  so  —  if  you  have  the  Messenger  to 
back  you  up. 

Aslaksen.  In  a  free  society  the  press  is  a  power, 
doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  indeed,  and  so  is  public  opinion ; 
and  you,  Mr.  Aslaksen  —  I  suppose  you'll  be  answer- 
able^for  the  Householders'  Association? 

Aslaksen.  Both  for  the  Association  and  the  Modera- 
tion Society.     You  may  rely  upon  that 

Dr.  Stockmann.  But,  gentlemen  —  really  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  mention  such  a  thing  —  but  —  what  return  t 

Hovstad.  Of  course,  you  know  we  should  be  best 
pleased  to  give  you  our  support  for  nothing.  But  tho 
Messenger  is  not  very  firmly  established;  it  is  not  get- 
ting on  as  it  ought;  and  just  now,  that  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  in  general  politics,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  to  stop  the  paper. 
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Dr.  Stockman*.  Naturally;  that  would  be  very  hard 
for  a  friend  of  the  people  like  you.  (Flaring  up.)  But 
I  —  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  people!  (Walking  about  the 
room.)  Wherever  is  my  stick?  Where  the  devil's 
my  stick? 

Hovstad.  What  do  you  mean? 

Aslaksen.  Surely  you  would  not 

Dr.  Stockmann  (standing  still.)  And  now,  suppose  I 
don't  give  you  a  single  farthing  out  of  all  my  shares? 
Tou  must  remember  that  we  rich  folk  don't  like 
parting  with  our  money. 

Hovstad.  And  you  must  remember  that  this  business 
of  the  shares  can  be  represented  in  two  ways. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  you're  the  man  for  that;  if  I 
don't  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Messenger,  you'll  cer- 
tainly see  the  affair  in  an  evil  light;  you'll  hunt  me 
down,  I  suppose  —  bait  me,  try  to  strangle  me  as  the 
dog  does  the  hare. 

Hovstad.  That  is  a  law  of  nature — every  animal 
wishes  to  live. 

Aslaksen.  And  must  take  its  food  where  he  can  find 
it,  you  know. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Then,  go  and  see  if  you  can't  find 
some  out  there  in  the  gutter  (rushes  about  the  room) ; 
for  now,  by  Heaven !  we'll  see  which  is  the  strongest 
animal  of  us  three.  (Finds  umbrella  and  swings  it.) 
Now,  look  here 

Hovstad.  You  surely  don't  mean  to  use  violence  to 
us! 

Aslaksen.  I  say,  take  care  of  that  umbrella  I 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Out  at  the  window  with  you,  Mr. 
Hovstad ! 
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Hovstad  (by  the  door  of  the  ante-room).  Are  you  quite 
mad? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Out  at  the  window,  Mr.  Aslaksen ! 
Jump,  I  tell  you  !     As  well  first  as  last. 

Aslaksen  (running  round  the  writing-table).  Be 
moderate,  doctor.  I'm  a  delicate  man ;  I  can  stand  so 
little.     (Screams.)     Help!  help! 

Mrs.  Stockmann,  Petba  and  Hobster  enter  from  sitting- 
room. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Good  Heavens !  Thomas,  whatever 
is  the  matter? 

Dr.  Stockmann  (brandishing  the  umbrella).  Jump  out, 
I  tell  you.     Out  into  the  gutter. 

Hovstad.  An  assault  upon  a  defenseless  man!  I 
call  you  to  witness,  Captain  Horster.       t 

Bushes  off  through  the  sitting-room. 

Aslaksen  (at  his  wit's  end).  If  only  I  knew  the  local 
conditions 

He  slinks  out  through  the  sitting-room  door. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (holding  back  the  doctor.)  Now,  do 
restrain  yourself,  Thomas ! 

Dr.  Stockmann  (throwing  down  umbrella).  On  my 
soul,  they've  got  off  after  all. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  '  But  what  do  they  want  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You  shall  hear  that  later;  I've  other 
matters  to  think  of  now.  (Goes  to  table  and  writes  on  a 
card.)    Look  here,  Katrine,  what's  written  here  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Three  big  Noes;  what  is  that? 
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Db.  Stockmann.  That,  too,  you  shall  learn  later. 
{Handing  card.)  There,  Petra;  let  the  girl  run  to  the 
Badger's  with  this  as  fast  as  she  can.     Be  quick  I 

Petba  goes  out  through  the  ante-room  with  the  card. 

Db.  Stockmann.  Well,  if  I  haven't  had  visits  to-day 
from  all  the  emissaries  of  the  devil,  I  don't  know!  But 
now  111  sharpen  my  pen  against  them  till  it  is  a  dag- 
ger; I  will  dip  it  into  venom  and  gall;  I'll  hurl  my 
inkstand  straight  at  their  skulls. 

Mbs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  but  we're  to  go  away,  Thomas ! 

Petba  returns. 

• 

Db.  Stockmann.  Well ! 

Petba.  All  right. 

Db.  Stockmann.  Good.  Go  away,  do  you  say  ?  No, 
I'll  be  damned  if  we  do;  we  stay  where  we  are,  Katrine. 

Petba.  Stay! 

Mbs.  Stockmann.  Here  in  the  town  ? 

Db.  Stockmann.  Yes,  here;  here  is  the  field  of  battle; 
here  it  shall  be  fought;  here  I  will  conquer !  Now,  as 
soon  as  my  trousers  are  sewn  up  I'll  go  out  into  the 
town  and  look  after  a  house,  for  we  must  have  a  roof 
over  our  heads  for  the  winter. 

Hobsteb.  That  you  can  have  with  me. 

Db.  Stockmann.  Can  I  ? 

Hobsteb.  Yes,  indeed,  you  can.  I've  room  enough, 
and,  besides,  I'm  hardly  ever  at  home. 

Mbs.  Stockmann.  Ah !  How  good  it  is  of  you,  Horster. 

Petba.  Thank  you. 

Db.  Stockmann  (holding  out  hand),  Thank,  thanks  I  So 
that  trouble,  too,  is  over.     And  this  very  day  I  shall 
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Btart  on  my  work  in  earnest.  Ah !  there  is  so  much  to 
root  out  here,  Katrine  !  But  it's  a  good  thing  I've  all 
my  time  at  my  disposal  now;  yes,  for  you  know  I've 
had  notice  from  the  Baths. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (sighing).  Ah,  yes !  I  was  expecting 
that 

Dr.  Stockmann. And  how  they  want  to  take  my 

practice  in  the  bargain.  But  let  them!  The  poor  I 
shall  keep  anyhow  —  those  who  can't  pay  anything; 
and,  good  Lord !  it's  they  who  have  the  most  need  of 
me.  But,  by  Heaven!  I  swear  they  shall  hear  me;  I . 
will  preach  to  them  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  it 
is  written  somewhere. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Dear  Thomas,  I  fancy  you've  seen 
what  good  preaching  does. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You  really  are  ridiculous,  Katrine. 
Should  I  let  myself  be  beaten  off  the  field  by  public 
opinion,  and  the  compact  majority,  and  such  deviltry  ? 
No,  thanks.  Besides,  what  I  want  is  so  simple,  so  clear 
and  straightforward.  I  only  want  to  drive  into  the 
heads  of  these  curs  that  the  Liberals  are  the  worst 
foes  of  free  men;  that  party-programmes  wring  the 
necks  of  all  young  living  truths;  that  considerations 
of  expediency  turn  morality  and  righteousness  upside 
down,  until  life  is  simply  hideous.  Yes,  Captain  Hors- 
ter,  don't  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  people 
understand  that  ? 

Horster.  Maybe;  I  don't  know  much  about  such 
matters  myself. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  you  see  —  now  you  shall  hear! 
It  is  the  party-leaders  who  must  be  got  rid  of.  For 
you  see,  a  party-leader  is  just  like  a  wolf —  like  a 
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starving  wolf;  if  he  is  to  exist  at  all  he  needs  so  many 
small  beasts  a  year.  Just  look  at  Hovstad  and  Aslak- 
sen !  How  many  small  beasts  do  not  they  devour;  or 
else  they  mangle  them  and  knock  them  about,  so  that 
they're  fit  for  nothing  else  but  householders  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  People's  Messenger.  (Sits  on  edge  of  table.) 
Now,  Katrine,  just  come  here;  see  how  bravely  the  sun 
shines  to-day.  And  the  blessed  fresh  spring  air,  too, 
blowing  in  upon  me. 

Mbs.  Stockmann.  Yes,  if  only  we  could  live  on  sun- 
shine and  spring  air,  Thomas  ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Well,  you'll  have  to  pinch  and  save 
where  you  can  —  then  it'll  be  all  right  That's  my 
least  concern.  Now  what  does  trouble  me  is,  that  I 
don't  see  any  man  free  and  brave  enough  to  dare  to 
take  up  my  work  after  me. 

Petra.  Ah!  don't  think  of  that,  father.  You  have 
time  before  you.    Why,  see,  there  are  the  boys  already. 

Ejlif  and  Morten  enter  from  the  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Have  you  had  a  holiday  to-day  ? 

Morten.  No;  but  we  had  a  fight  with  the  other 
fellows  in  the  play-time 

Ejlif.  That's  not  true;  it  was  the  other  fellows  who 
fought  us. 

Morten.  Yes,  and  so  Mr.  Rorlund  said  it  would  be 
best  if  we  stayed  at  home  for  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Stockmann  (snapping  his  fingers  and  springing 
down  from  the  table).  Now  I  have  it,  now  I  have  it,  on 
my  soul !     Never  shall  you  set  foot  in  school  again ! 

The  Boys.  Never  go  to  school! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  But  really,  Thomas 
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Dr.  Stockmann.  Never,  I  say.  Ill  teach  you  myself — 
that  is  to  say,  111  not  teach  you  any  blessed  thing. 

Morten.  Hurrah! 

Dr.  Stockmann. but  111  make  free,  noble- 
minded  men  of  you.  Look  here,  youll  have  to  help 
me,  Petra. 

Petra.  Yes,  father,  you  may  be  sure  I  will. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  And  well  have  our  school  in  the 
room  where  they  reviled  me  as  an  enemy  of  the  people. 
But  we  must  have  more  pupils.  I  must  have  at  least 
twelve  boys  to  begin  with. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  Youll  never  get  them  here  in  this 
town. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  We  shall  see  that.  (To  the  boys.) 
Don't  you  know  any  street-boys  —  some  regular  raga- 
muffins   ? 

Morten.  Yes,  father,  I  know  lots  ! 

Dr.  Stockmann.  That's  all  right;  bring  me  a  few 
specimens  of  them.  I  want  to  experiment  with  the 
good-for-nothings  for  once  —  there  may  be  some  good 
heads  amongst  them. 

Morten.  But  what  are  we  to  do  when  we've  become 
free  and  noble-minded  men  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Drive  all  the  wolves  out  to  the  far 
west,  boys. 

Ejlip  looks  rather  doubtful;  Mortex  jumps  about,  shouting 
hurrah! 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  If  oaly  the  wolves  don't  drive  you 
out,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann.  You  are  quite  mad,  Katrine !  Drive 
me  away!  now  that  I'm  the  strongest  man  in  the  town. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  The  strongest  —  now? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Yes,  I  dare  to  say  so  bold  a  word; 
that  now  I'm  one  of  the  strongest  men  upon  earth. 

Morten.  I  say,  father ! 

Dr.  Stockmann  (in  a  subdued  voice).  Hush !  you  must 
not  speak  about  it  yet;  but  I  have  made  a  great 
discovery. 

Mrs.  Stockmann.  What,  again? 

Dr.  Stockmann.  Assuredly.  (Gathers  them  about  him, 
and  speaks  confidently.)  You  see,  the  fact  is  that  the 
strongest  man  upon  earth  is  he  who  stands  most  alone. 

Mrs.  Stockmann  (shcuces  her  head  smiling).  *AhI 
Thomas ! 

Petra  (taking  his  hands  trustfully).  Father  1 
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ACT  L 

[Werle's  House.  Richly  and  comfortably  furnished  study. 
Book  cases  and  upholstered  furniture,  a  writing-table, 
with  papers  and  ledgers  in  the  center  of  the  stage; 
lamps  alight  with  green  shades,  so  chat  the  room  is 
dimly  lighted.  Open  folding-doors,  with  the  curtain 
drawn  cut  back.  Beyond  a  large  elegant  room,  brilliantly 
lighted  with  lamps  and  branched  candlesticks.  At  the 
right  lower  entrance  of  the  study  a  small  baxze  door 
leads  to  the  office.  Left  lower  entrance  a  fireplace,  with 
glowing  coals,  and  beyond  this  a  folding-door  leading 
to  the  dining-roomJ] 

[Petersen,  Werle's  servant,  in  livery,  and  the  hired 
waiter,  Jensen,  in  black,  are  setting  the  study  in  order. 
In  the^large  room  two  or  three  other  hired  waiters  are 
moving  about;  trimming  and  lighting  several  more 
lights.  From  within  the  dining-room,  is  heard  a  con- 
fused buzz  of  conversation  and  laughter  ;  a  knife  is 
wrapped  against  a  glass,  there  is  silence,  a  toast  is 
given,  cries  of  "  bravo,"  and  then  again  the  buzz  of 
conversation.] 

Pettersen  (lighting  a  lamp  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
placing  a  shade  upon  it).  Just  listen,  Jensen;  there's  the 
old  chap  standing  up  by  the  table  and  proposing  to 
Mrs.  Sorby's  health  in  a  long  speech. 
17 
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Jensen  (bring  down  an  armchair).  Is  there  any  truth 
in  what  people  say,  that  there's  something  between 
them? 

Pettersen.  Goodness  knows ! 

Jensen.  For  he's  been  a  great  rake  in  his  time. 

Pettersen.  Maybe. 

Jensen.  It's  in  honor  of  his  son  that  he's  giving  this 
dinner,  they  say. 

Pettersen.  Yes,  his  son  came  home  yesterday. 

Jensen.  I  never  knew  before  that  Mr.  Werle  had  a 
son. 

Pettersen.  Oh  yes,  he  has  a  son.  But  he's  always 
stopped  up  there  at  the  Hojdal  Works.  He's  not  been 
in  town  all  the  years  I've  been  in  service  here. 

Another  Waiter  (at  the  door  of  the  other  room).  I  say, 
Pettersen,  here's  an  old  fellow  who 

Pettersen  (muttering).  Who  the  devil's  here  now  ? 

Old  Ekdal  enters  the  room  from  the  right.  He  wears  a 
threadbare  cloak  with  a  stand-up  collar,  woollen  mittens; 
in  his  hands  a  stick  and  a  fur  cap,  under  his  arm  a 
parcel  done  up  in  cardboard.  He  has  a  reddish-brown, 
dirty  wig,  and  a  small  mustache. 

Pettersen  (going  towards  him).  Good  gracious !  What 
do  you  want  here  ? 

Ekdal  (in  the  doorway).  Must  absolutely  go  to  the 
office,  Pettersen. 

Pettersen.  The  office  was  closed  an  hour  ago  and 

Ekdal.  Heard  so  at  the  door,  my  lad.  ButGraberg's 
in  there  still.  Be  a  good  fellow,  Pettersen,  and  let  me 
slip  in  this  way.  (Pointing  to  the  baize  door.)  I've  bee© 
that  way  before. 
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Pettersen.  All  right,  you  can  go.  (Opens  door.)  But 
mind  you  leave  the  proper  way,  for  we've  company. 

Ekdal.  Know  that  —  h'm  !  Thanks,  Pettersen,  my 
lad.  Good  old  friend.  Thanks.  (Mutters  in  a  low 
tout.)     Idiot ! 

He  goes  into  the  office.    Pettersen  closes  the  door  after  him. 

Jensen.  Is  he  one  of  the  clerks  too  ? 

Pettersen.  No,  he  only  does  writing  at  home  when 
it's  wanted.  But  he's  been  a  great  swell  in  his  time, 
has  old  Ekdal. 

Jensen.  Yes,  he  looks  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  of 
everything. 

Pettersen.  Yes,  for  you  know  he's  been  a  lieutenant. 

Jensen.  The  devil  he  has !     He  been  a  lieutenant  ? 

Pettersen:  That  he  has.  But  then  he  went  into  the 
timber  trade  or  something  of  the  sort.  They  say  he 
played  Mr.  Werle  a  very  dirty  trick  once.  For  the  two 
were  partners  then  up  at  the  Hodjal  Works,  you  know. 
Ah,  I  know  good  old  Ekdal,  I  do.  We  drink  many  a 
good  bottle  of  beer  and  bitters  together  at  Mrs. 
Eriksen's.  # 

Jensen.  Surely  he  hasn't  got  much  to  stand  treat 
with? 

Pettersen.  Lord,  Jensen,  of  course  you  understand 
that  I  pay.  For  I  think  one  should  be  polite  to  better 
people  who've  come  down  in  the  world. 

Jensen.  Did  he  go  bankrupt  ? 

Pettersen.  No,  it  was  worse  than  that.  He  was 
sent  to  gaol. 

Jensen.  Gaol? 
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Pettersen.  Or  the  house  of  correction,  or  something. 
(Listening.)    Hush  !  they're  coming  from  the  table. 

The  doors  of  the  dining-room  are  thrown  open  by  a  couple 
of  servants  from  toithin.  Mrs.  Sorby,  talking  to  two 
gentlemen,  comes  out.  Gradually  all  the  guests  follow, 
among  these  Mr.  Werle.  Hjalmar  Eedal  and 
Gregers  Werle  enter  last. 

Mrs.  Sorby  (to  the  servants,  as  she  passes  along).  Petter- 
sen, have  the  coffee  served  in  the  music-room. 
Pettersen.  Yes,  Mrs.  Sorby. 

She  and  the  two  gentlemen  pass  into  the  room  at  the  back, 
and  thence  right.  Pettersen  and  Jensen  go  out  the 
same  way. 

Pale  Fat  Gentleman  (to  the  thin-haired  one).  Phew ! 
That  dinner  —  it  was  a  stiff  bit  of  work ! 

Thin-haired  Gentleman.  Oh !  with  a  little  good-will 
one  can  get  through  an  immense  deal  in  three  hours. 

Fat  Gentleman. —  Ah,  but  afterwards,  afterwards, 
my  dear  Chamberlain !  * 

Short-sighted  Gentleman.  I  hear  the  Mocha  and 
Maraschino  are  to  be  served  in  the  music-room. 

Fat  Gentleman.  Brave !  Then  Mrs.  Sorby  can  play 
us  something. 

Thin-haired  Gentleman  (in  a  low  voice).  If  only  Mrs. 
Sorby  doesn't  play  us  any  tricks. 

♦The  title  of  Chamberlain  I Kammeherre)  Is  one  bestowed  by  the 
king  as  a  special  distinction  upon  men  of  wealth  and  position.  It  is 
the  only  title  now  permitted  in  Norway,  where  all  titles  of  nobility 
were  abolished  in  LBU. 
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Fat  Gentleman.  Oh,  no;  Bertha  will  never  turn 
against  her  old  friends ! 

They  laugh  and  go  into  the  room. 

Werle  (in  a  low  voice  and  depressed).  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  noticed  it,  Gregers. 

Gregers  (looking  at  him).  What  ? 

Werle.  Didn't  you  notice  it  either  ? 

Gregers.  What  should  I  notice  ? 

Werle.  We  were  thirteen  at  table.  | 

Gregers.  Keally  ?     We  were  thirteen  ?  \- 

Werle  (glancing  at  Hjalmar  Ekdal).  We  generally 
have  twelve.     (To  the  others.)    This  way,  gentlemen ! 

He  and  those  who  had  remained  behind  with  the  exception 
of  Hjalmar  and  Gregers  go  out  through  the  door  at 
the  back  and  off  right. 

Hjalmar  (who  has  heard  everything).  You  shouldn't 
have  asked  me,  Gregers. 

Gregers.  What?  Why,  they  say  this  dinner  is  given 
in  my  honor,  and  I  shouldn't  have  my  best,  my  only 
friend  ? 

Hjalmar.  But  I  don't  think  your  father  likes  it.  I 
never  come  to  this  house. 

Gregers.  So  I  hear.  But  I  must  see  you  and  talk 
to  you,  for  I  shall  certainly  go  away  again  soon.  Yes, 
we  two  old  school-fellows,  we  have  surely  been  sepa- 
rated long  enough,  we've  not  seen  one  another  now 
for  sixteen  —  seventeen  years. 

Hjalmar.  Is  it  so  long  ? 
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Gbfgers.  Yes,  it  is.  Well,  how  are  things  going 
with  you?  You  look  welL  You've  grown  almost 
stout  and  portly. 

Hjalmar.  H'm,  one  can  hardly  call  it  portly,  but  I 
daresay  I  look  rather  more  manly  than  I  did  then. 

Gregers.  Indeed  you  do;  your  outer  man  hasn't 
suffered. 

Hjalmae  (gloomily)  But  the  inner  man!  Believe 
me,  that  is  very  different.  You  know  what  terrible 
trouble  has  come  to  me  and  mine  since  we  two  met 

Gregers  (in  a  lower  tone).  How  is  your  father  getting 
on  now  ? 

Hjalmar.  Dear  friend,  don't  let  us  speak  of  that. 
My  poor,  unhappy  father  of  course  lives  at  home  with 
me.  Why,  he  has  no  one  else  on  earth  to  cling  to. 
But  it  is  such  bitter  pain  for  me  to  speak  of  this,  you 
see.  Tell  me,  rather,  how  you.  have  got  on  up  there  at 
the  works. 

Gregetis.  I've  been  delightfully  lonely — with  plenty 
of  time  to  ponder  over  many  things.  Come  here,  let's 
make  ourselves  comfortable. 

He  sits  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,   and  makes 
Hjalmar  take  another  one  by  his  side. 

Hjalmar  (moved).  I  have  to  thank  you  all  the  same, 
Gregers,  for  asking  me  to  your  father's  table.  For 
dow  I  know  you've  no  feeling  against  me  any  longer. 

Gregers  (astonished).  Whatever  makes  you  think  I 
bad  any  feeling  against  you  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yet  you  had  during  the  first  years. 

Gregers.  What  first  years  ? 
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Hjalmar.  After  the  great  misfortune.  And  it  was 
so  natural  you  should  have.  Why,  it  was  only  by  a 
hair's  breadth  your  father  escaped  being  dragged  into 
this — this  horrible  affair. 

Gregers.  And  you  thought  I  had  a  feeling  against 
you  because  of  this  ?  What  can  have  put  such  a  thing 
into  your  head  ? 

Hjalmar.  I  know  you  had,  Gregers,  for  I  had  it 
from  your  father  himself. 

Gregers  (starting).  Father!  So!  H'm!  Was  that 
why  you  never  wrote  to  me  —  not  a  single  word  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Gregers.  Not  even  when  you  decided  to  go  in  for 
photography  ? 

Hjalmar.  Your  father  said  it  was  no  use  writing  to 
you  about  anything. 

Gregers  {Looking  straight  in  front  of  him).  No,  no. 
Perhaps  he  was  right.  But  tell  me,  Hjalmar,  do  you 
feel  satisfied  with  your  position  ? 

Hjalmar  (with  a  sigh).  Oh,  yes;  certainly.  I  really 
can't  say  Fm  not.  At  first,  as  you  will  understand,  it 
all  seemed  so  strange  to  me  to  be  placed  amid  such 
absolutely  new  surroundings.  But,  then,  everything 
else  was  so  changed  too.  The  great,  overwhelming 
misfortune  with  my  father  —  the  shame  and  the 
scandal,  Gregers. 

Gregers  (moved).  Yes,  yes,  I  know. 

Hjalmar.  I  couldn't  dream  of  going  on  with  my 
studies,  there  wasn't  a  shilling  to  spare;  on  the  contrary 
we  were  rather  in  debt;  mostly  to  your  father,  I  fancy. 

Gregers.  H'm. 

Hjalmar.  So  I  thought  it  best,  just  with  one  wrench, 
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you  know,  to  cut  myself  off  from  the  old  conditions  and 
relations.  .  It  was  your  father,  principally,  who  advised 
me  to  do  this,  and  as  he  helped  me  so  much 

Gregers.  Did  he  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  of  course;  you  know  he  did.  Where 
should  I  have  got  the  means  to  learn  photography,  to 
set  up  a  studio,  and  make  a  start  ?  That  costs  money, 
you  know. 

Gregers.  And  father  paid  for  all  this  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  dear  friend,  didn't  you  know?  I 
understood  him  to  Bay  he  had  written  to  you  about  it 

Gregers.  Not  a  word  of  what  he  had  done.  He  must 
have  forgotten  it.  We've  only  exchanged  business 
letters  with  one  another.     So  it  was  father  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  sure  enough.  He  never  wished 
people  to  know  about  it,  but  it  was  he.  And  it  was  he, 
too,  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  get  married?  But 
perhaps  you  don't  know  about  that  either  ? 

Gregers.  No,  I  certainly  did  not  (shakes  his  arm).  My 
dear,  Hjalmar,  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  all  this  makes 
me  — and  how  it  pains  me.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  have 
wronged  father — in  certain  things.  For  this  shews  he 
has  a  heart,  you  see.     It  shews  a  kind  of  conscience. 

Hjalmar.  Conscience ! 

Gregers.  Yes,  yes,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it 
No,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  hear 
this  of  father.'  And  so  you  are  married,  Hjalmar. 
That's  more  than  I  shall  ever  mafaage.  Well,  I  hope 
you  are  happy  in  your  marriage? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  I  am  indeed.  She  is  as  bright  and 
brave  a  woman  as  man  could  desire.  And  she  is  not 
quite  without  education,  either. 
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Gregers  {slightly  astonished).  No,  of  course  not. 

Hjalmar.  No.  Life  is  an  education,  you  see.  Then 
the  daily  intercourse  with  me — and  then  there  are 
some  gifted  men  who  often  come  to  see  us,  I  assure 
you.     You  wouldn't  know  Gina  again. 

Gbegees.  Gina? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  dear  friend.  Didn't  you  remember 
her  name  was  Gina  ? 

Gregers.  Her  name  was  Gina?  Why,  I  know  noth- 
ing  

Hjalmar.  But  don't  you  remember  she  was  in  service 
here  for  a  time  ? 

Gregers  (looking  at  him).  Is  it  Gina  Hansen? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  of  course  it's  Gina  Hansen. 

Gregers.  Who  looked  after  the  house  during  the  last 
year  that  mother  lay  ill  ? 

Hjalmar.  Certainly  that  is  so.  But,  dear  friend,  I'm 
quite  certain  your  father  wrote  you  I  had  got  married. 

Gregers  (who  has  risen).  Yes,  he  certainly  did,  but 
not  that —  (walks  up  and  down).  Yet  —  wait  a  moment — 
perhaps  he  did  —  now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  But 
father  always  writes  me  such  short  letters.  (Half  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.)  Now  tell  me, 
Hjalmar  —  for  this  is  too  delightful — how  did  you  get 
to  know  Gina  —  to  know  your  wife  ? 

Hjalmar,  Very  simply.  Gina  didn't  stop  here  long, 
for  there  was  so  much  confusion  here  at  that  time  — 
your  mother's  illness  —  Gina  could  not  see  to  every- 
thing, so  she  gave  notice  and  left.  That  was  a  year 
before  your  mother's  death  —  or  maybe  the  same  year. 

Gregers.  It  was  the  same  year,  and  I  was  up  at  the 
works  at  the  time.     And  then  afterwards 
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Hjalmar.  Well,  Gina  lived  at  home  with  her  mother, 
a  Mrs.  Hansen — a  very  -worthy  and  hard-working 
woman,  who  kept  a  small  eating-house.  And  she  had 
a  room  to  let,  too,  a  very  pretty,  comfortable  room. 

Gregers.  And  you  were  probably  delighted  to  take  it  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  indeed;  it  was  your  father  who  sug- 
gested it  to  me.  And  there,  you  see — there  I  really 
got  to  know  Gina. 

Gregers.  And  so  you  got  engaged? 

Hjalmar.  Yes.  Young  folk  soon  get  to  care  for  one 
another  —  h'm 

Gregers  (rises  and  walks  up  and  down).  Tell  me — when 
you  got  engaged — was  it  then  that  father  —  I  mean  — 
was  it  then  that  you  began  to  take  up  photography  ? 

Hjalmab.  Exactly,  for  I  was  anxious  to  settle  down 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  so  both  your  father  and  I 
thought  photography  would  be  the  likeliest  thing, 
and  Gina  thought  so,  too.  And  there  was  a  reason 
for  that,  you  see,  it  fitted  in  so  well,  as  Gina  had  learnt 
to  retouch. 

Gregers.  That  fitted  in  most  remarkably. 

Hjalmab  (delighted,  rising).  Yes,  didn't  it  ?  Don't  you 
think  it  fitted  in  remarkably  ? 

Gregers.  Yes,  I  must  confess  it  did.  Father  seems 
to  have  been  almost  a  sort  of  Providence  to  you. 

Hjalmab  (moved).  He  did  not  forsake  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  in  his  hour  of  need,  for  he  has  a  heart,  you  see. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sorby  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Werle. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  No  nonsense,  dear  Mr.  Werle;  you 
mustn't  stop  in  there  any  longer  staring  up  at  the 
lights.     It  is  not  good  for  you. 
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Werle  (dropping  her  arm  and  passing  his  hands  over 
his  eyes).  I  almost  think  you  are  right ! 

Petteesen  and  the  Hired  Waiter  Jensen  enter  with  trays. 

Mrs.  Sobby  (to  the  guests  in  the  other  room).  This  way, 
please,  gentlemen.  Anyone  who  wants  a  glass  pf 
punch  must  come  here  for  it. 

Enter  the  Fat  Gentleman. 

Fat  Gentleman  (coming  up  to  Mrs.  Sorby).  But,  good 
Heavens !  is  it  true  that  you  have  abolished  our  blessed 
liberty  to  smoke  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  in  Mr.  Werle's  domain,  it  is  pro- 
hibited, Chamberlain. 

Thin-haired  Gentleman.  Since  when  have  you  promul- 
gated these  stringent  articles  of  cigar-law,  Mrs.  Sorby? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Since  our  last  dinner,  Chamberlain,  for 
then  we  had  certain  persons  here  who  went  too  far. 

Thin-haired  Gentleman.  And  you  would  not  permit 
a  slight  overstepping  of  the  bounds,  Mrs.  Bertha? 
Really  not? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  In  no  respect,  Chamberlain  Balle. 

Most  of  the  guests  have  come  into  Mb.  Werle's  room.    The 
waiters  take  round  glasses  of  punch. 

Werle  (to  Hjalmar,  going  up  to  the  table).  What  are 
you  poring  over  there,  Ekdal  ? 

Hjalmar.  Only  an  album,  Mr.  Werle. 

Thin-haired  Gentleman  (who  is  walking  about).  Aha ! 
Photographs!     Yes,  that's  something  in  your  line. 

Fat  Gentleman  (in  an  arm-chair).  Haven't  you 
brought  along  any  of  your  own  ? 
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Hjalmar.  No,  I've  not. 

Pat  Gentleman.  You  should  have.  It  is  so  good  for 
the  digestion  to  sit  and  look  at  pictures. 

Thin-haired  Gentleman.  And,  besides,  it  contributes 
towards  entertaining  people,  don't  you  know. 

Short-sighted  Gentleman.  And  all  contributions  are 
thankfully  received. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  The  Chamberlains  mean,  that  when 
you're  asked  to  dinner,  you  must  do  something  for 
your  meal,  Mr.  Ekdal. 

Fat  Gentleman.  Where  one  dines  so  well,  that  is 
simply  a  pleasure. 

Thin-haired  Gentleman.  Good  heavens !  when  it's  a 
question  of  a  struggle  for  life 

Mrs.  Sorby.  There  you  are  right. 

They  continue  the  conversation  amid  laughter  and  joking. 

Gregers  (in  a  low  voice).   You  must  join  us,  Hjalmar. 

Hjalmar  (shrinking).  How  should  I  join  in? 

Fat  Gentleman.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Werle,  that 
Tokay  may  be  considered  a  comparatively  wholesome 
drink  for  the  stomach  ? 

Werle  (by  the  fireplace).  I  can  answer  for  the  Tokay 
you've  had  to-day,  anyhow,  for  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  vintages.     You  noticed  it,  no  doubt. 

Fat  Gentleman.  Yes,  it  tastes  remarkably  delicate. 

Hjalmar  (hesitatingly).  Is  there  any  difference  then 
in  the  vintages  ? 

Fat  Gentleman  (laughing).  Oh,  that  is  good  ! 

Werle  (smiling).  It  is  hardly  worth  while  giving  you 
a  fine  wine, 
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Thin-haired  Gentleman.  It's  the  same  with  Tokay  as 
with  photographs,  Mr.  Ekdal.  There  must  be  sun- 
shine.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  light  has  a  great  deal  to*do  with  it. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Why,  that's  exactly  as.  it  is  with  cham- 
berlains, for  they,  too,  greatly  need  sunshine,  people 
say. 

Thin-haired  Gentleman.  Oh,  oh  !  that's  a  very  stale 
sarcasm. 

Short-sighted  Gentleman.    Mrs.  Sorby's  coming  out. 

Fat  Gentleman.  And  at  our  expense.  (Threatening.) 
Madam  Bertha,  Madam  Bertha ! 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  but  it  is  indisputably  true  that 
vintages  may  be  vastly  different.  The  old  ones  are 
the  finest. 

Short-sighted  Gentleman.  Do  you  reckon  me  among 
the  old  ones  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Oh,  far  f r®m  it ! 

Thin-haired  Gentleman.  There  now !  But  me,  sweet 
Mrs.  Sorby. 

Pat  Gentleman.  Yes,  and  me  !  In  what  vintage  do 
you  reckon  us  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  I  reckon  you  among  the  sweet  vintages, 
gentlemen. 

She  sips  a  glass  of  punch.   The  chamberlains  laugh  and  joke 
with  her. 

Werle.  Mrs.  Sorby  can  always  find  a  loophole  when 
she  wants.  Help  yourselves  to  glasses,  gentlemen ! 
Pettersen,  see  to  it!  Gregers,  I  think  we'll  take  a  glass 
together.     (Gregers  does  not  move.)    Won't  you  make 
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one  of  us,  Ekdal  ?  I  found  no  opportunity  of  drinking 
with  you  at  table. 

The  book-keeper,  Gbabebg,  looks  in  through  the  baize  door. 

Gbabebg.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  can't  get  out. 

Werlb.  Why,  have  you  got  locked  in  again  ? 

Gbabebg.  Yes,  and  Flagsted  has  gone  off  with  the 
keys. 

Weble.  Well,  you  can  pass  through  here,  then. 

Gbabebg.  But  there's  someone  else. 

Weble.  Oome  on,  come  on,  both  of  you.  Don't  mind 
us. 

Gbabebg  and  old  Ekdal  come  out  from  the  office. 

Weble  (involuntarily).  Ah !    Phew ! 

The  laughter  and  chatter  of  the  guests  cease.  Hjalmab  starts 
at  the  sight  of  his/other;  he  puts  down  his  glass  and 
turns  to  the  fireplace. 

Ekdal  (he  does  not  look  up,  but  makes  little  bows  to  both 
sides  as  he  goes  out  and  mutters).  Beg  pardon.  Have 
come  the  wrong  way.  Door  locked.  Door  locked.  Beg 
pardon. 

He  and  Gbabebg  go  out  at  the  back,  right. 

Weble  (between  his  teeth).  Confound  Graberg ! 

Gbegebs  (with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes  to  Hjalmab). 
Surely  that  can  not  have  been. 

Fat  Gentleman.  What  was  that  ?    Who  was  it  ? 

Gbegebs.  Oh,  nobody,  only  the  book-keeper  and 
someone  else. 
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Shobt-sighted  Gentleman  (to  Hjalmab).  Did  you  know 
the  man  ? 

Hjalmab.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  notice 

Fat  Gentleman  (getting  up).  What  the  deuce  is  in  the 
wind  ?  (He  goes  to  the  others  who  are  talking  in  a  low 
voice.) 

Mbs.  Sobby  (whispering  to  the  servant).  Give  him  some- 
thing outside  —  something*  really  good. 

Pettebsen  (nodding).  All  right. 

He  goes  out. 

Gbegebs.  (In  a  low  and  shaken  voice  to  Hjalmab).  So 
it  was  really  he  ? 

Hjalmab.  Yes.  7 

Gbegebs.  And  yet  you  stood  there  and  denied  you/ 
knew  him  ? 

Hjalmab  (whispering  passionately).  But  how  could 
I 

Gbegebs.  Acknowledge  your  father  ? 

Hjalmab  (pained).  Ah,  if  you  were  in  my  place 

The  conversation  of  the  guests,  which  had  been  carried  on 
in  a  low  tone,  now  becomes  strainedly  noisy. 

Thtn-haibed  Gentleman  (coming  up  to  Hjalmab  and 
Gbegebs  in  a  friendly  manner).  Aha !  Are  you  standing 
here  renewing  old  memories  of  student  years?  Eh? 
Won't  you  smoke,  Mr.  Ekdal  ?     Do  you  want  a  light? 

Ah,  it's  true,  we  musn't 

Hjalmab.  Thank  you.     I  should  not  have 

Pat  Gentleman.  Haven't  you  some  nice  lifctle  poems 
to  recite  to  us,  Mr.  Ekdal  ?  You  used  to  do  that  so 
charmingly. 
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Hjalmar.  Unfortunately,  I  can't  remember  anything. 
Fat  Gentleman.  Ah,  that's  a  pity.    What  shall  we  do, 
Balle? 

Both  gentlemen  cross  the  room,  and  go  into  the  other  room. 

Hjalmar  (gloomily).  Gregers,  I'm  going.  You  see, 
when  a  man  has  felt  the  crushing  blows  of  fate  upon 
his  head Bid  your  father  good-bye  for  me. 

Gregers.  Yes,  yes.     Are  you  going  straight  home  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  why  ? 

Gregers.  Because,  perhaps,  I'll  look  in  on  you  later. 

Hjalmar.  No,  you  mustn't  do  that.  Not  at  my  home. 
My  house  is  dreary,  Gregers,  especially  after  such  a 
brilliant  festivity  as  this.  We  can  always  meet  some- 
where outside  in  the  town. 

Mrs.  Sorby  (who  has  come  up,  in  a  low  voice).  Are  you 
going,  Ekdal? 

Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Bemember  me  to  Gina. 

Hjalmar.  Thanks. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  And  tell  her  that  I  shall  look  her  up  one 
of  these  days. 

Hjalmar.  Oh,  thanks.  (To  Gregers.)  Stop  here.  I 
want  to  slip  out  unobserved. 

He  crosses  the  room,  passes  into  the  other  room,  and  goes 
out,  right. 

Mrs.  SqpBY  (aside  to  the  servant,  who  has  returned). 
Well,  did  you  give  the  old  man  something? 

Pettersen,  Yes,  I  did.    I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
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Mrs.  Sobby.  Oh,  you  might  have  found  him  some- 
thing better  than  thai 

Pbttersen.  No,  I  couldn't,  Mrs.  Sorby.  Brandy's  the 
best  thing  for  him. 

Fat  Gentleman  (by  the  door,  with  a  volume  of  music  in 
his  hand).  Shall  we  play  something  together,  Mrs. 
Sorby? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Certainly  —  let  us. 

Guests.  Bravo,  bravo  i 

She  and  all  the  Guests  pass  out  of  the  room,  right, 
Gregers  remains  standing  by  the  fire-place.  Mr. 
Werle  looks  for  something  on  the  ivriting-table  and 
seems  to  wish  Gregers  to  go.  As  the  latter  does  not 
move,  Mr.  Werle  goes  towards  entrance  door. 

Gregers.  Father,  won't  you  wait  a  moment  ? 
Werle  (stopping).  What  is  it  ? 
Gregers.  I  must  have  a  word  with  you. 
Werle.  Can't  it  wait  tiJJ  we're  alone? 
Gregers.  No,  it  can  not,  for  it  may  be  we  never  shall 
be  alone. 

Werle  (coming  nearer).  What  does  that  mean  ? 

During  the  following  conversation  the  playing  of  a  piano  is 
heard  from  the  music-room. 

Gregers.  How  could  that  family  be  allowed  to  come 
to  such  a  wretched  pass  ? 

Werle.  Probably,  you  mean  the  Ekdals?  I  under- 
stand. 

Gregers.  Yes,  I  mean  the  Ekdals.     Yet  Lieutenant 
Ekdal  was  very  near  to  you  once. 
18 
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Werle.  Unfortunately,  he  was;  he  was  only  too  near 
to  me.  I  felt  it  and  suffered  from  it  many  a  year.  It 
is  him  I  have  to  thank  that  a  sort  of  stain  blurred  my 
own  good  name  and  fame  —  yes,  mine ! 

Gregers  (in  a  low  voice).  Was  he  really  the  only 
guilty  one  ? 

Werle.  Who  else  do  you  suppose 

Gregers.  He  and  you  were  partners  in  that  big 
forest  business. 

Werle.  But  wasn't  it  Ekdal  who  drew  up  the  map 
of  the  forest  —  that  falsified  map?  It  was  he  who 
carried  out  the  illegal  felling  of  trees  on  the  govern- 
ment lands.  Why,  it  was  he  who  managed  the  whole 
business  up  there.  I  had  no  idea  of  what  Lieutenant 
Ekdal  was  undertaking. 

Gregers.  Lieutenant  Ekdal  himself  did  not  know 
what  he  had  undertaken. 

Werle.  Maybe,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  was 
sentenced  and  I  was  acquitted. 

Gregers.  Yes,  I  know.  Proofs  were  wanting. 
*  Werle.  Acquittal  is  acquittal.  But  why  rake  up  all 
this  unfortunate  business  that  turned  my  hair  grey 
before  its  time  ?  Have  you  been  brooding  over  this 
all  these  years  up  at  the  Works  ?  I  can  assure  you, 
Gregers,  here  in  town,  the  story  has  long  been  for- 
gotten, as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Gregers.  But  the  unfortunate  Ekdals  ? 

Werle.  Now,  really,  what  would  you  have  had  me 
do  for  these  people  ?  When  Ekdal  came  out  he  was  a 
broken  man,  absolutely  helpless.  There  are  men  on 
earth  who  sink  to  the  bottom  if  they  get  a  few  shots 
in  them  and  who  never  come  to  the  surface  again. 
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You  may  take  my  word,  Gregers,  I  went  as  far  as  I 
could  without  exposing  myself,  and  giving  color  to 
all  sorts  of  suspicions  and  gossip. 

Gregers.  Suspicions  —  I  see ! 

Werle.  I've  given  Ekdal  copying  to  do  for  the  office, 
and  I  pay  ever  so  much  more  for  it  than  the  work  is 
worth. 

Gregers  (without  looking  at  him).  H'm!  I  do  not 
doubt  that. 

Werle.  You  laugh.  Don't  you  believe  what  I  say  ? 
It  is  true  there's  nothing  of  all  this  in  my  books,  for 
there  are  certain  expenses  I  never  enter. 

Gregebs  (smiling  coldly).  No,  there  are  certain 
expenses  which  it  is  best  not  to  enter. 

Werle  (starting).  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gregers  (with  forced  calm).  Have  you  entered  what  it 
cost  you  to  let  Hjalmar  Ekdal  learn  photography? 

Werle.  I  ?    Entered  what  ? 

Gregers.  I  know  now  that  it  was  you  who  paid  for 
thai  And  I  know,  too,  that  it  was  you  who  so 
generously  helped  him  to  make  a  start 

Werle.  Well,  and  yet  you  say  I  ve  done  nothing  for 
the  Ekdals !  I  can  assure  you,  in  all  conscience,  these 
people  have  cost  me  quite  enough. 

Gregers.  Have  you  entered  any  of  these  expenses  ? 

Werle.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Gregers.  Oh,  I  have  my  reasons.  Listen.  At  the 
time  when  you  interested  yourself  so  warmly  in  the 
son  of  your  old  friend,  was  that  not  the  very  time 
when  he  was  to  get  married  ? 

Werle.  How  the  devil,  after  so  many  years,  can  I 
remember  ? 
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Gregebs.  At  that  time  you  wrote  me  a  letter  —  a  busi- 
ness letter,  of  course  —  and  in  a  postscript  you  briefly 
said  that  Hjalmar  Ekdal  had  married  a  Miss  Hansen. 

Werle.  Well,  that  was  right  enough  —  that  was  her 
name. 

Gregers.  But  you  did  not  write  that  the  Miss  Hansen 
was  Gina  Hansen,  our  former  housekeeper. 

Werle  (laughs  sarcastically  but  somewhat  constrainedly). 
No,  it  really  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  our  former  housekeeper. 

Gregers.  Nor  was  I.  But  (in  a  lower  voice)  there 
was  another  here  in  •  the  house  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  her. 

Werle.  What  do  you  mean  (angrily  to  Aim)?  I 
suppose  you  are  alluding  to  me  ? 

Gregers  (in  a  low  but  firm  tone).  Yes,  I  allude  to  you. 

Werle.  And  you  dare?  You  permit  yourself  to  ?  How 
can  he,  that  ungrateful  wretch,  the  photographer  ?  How 
dare  he  presume  to  make  such  insinuations  ? 

Gregers.  Hjalmar  has  not  referred  to  all  this  by  a 
single  word..  I  don't  believe  he  so  much  as  suspects 
anything  of  it. 

Werle.  Whom  have  you  had  it  from  then  ?  Who  can 
have  said  such  a  thing  ? 

Gregers.  My  poor,  unhappy  mother  said  so.  And 
that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her. 

Werle.  Your  mother  ?  I  might  have  known  it.  She 
and  you  —  you  always  held  together.  It  was  she  who 
from  the  first  turned  you  against  me. 

Gregers.  No — it  was  all  she  had  to  bear  and  to 
suffer;  until  her  heart  was  broken,  and  the  miserable 
end  came. 
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Werle.  Oh,  she  hadn't  so  much  to  bear  and  suffer — 
not  more  at  any  rate,  than  so  many  others  \  But  there 
is  no  getting  on  with  morbid,  overstrained  people.  As 
I  know  to  my  cost.  And  so  you  have  gone  about 
nourishing  such  suspicions,  gone  poking  into  all  sorts 
of  old  rumors  and  calumnies  against  your  own  father. 
Look  here,  Gregers.  I  really  think  that  at  your  age 
you  might  find  something  better  to  do. 

Gregers.  Yes,  it  is  time  I  did. 

Werle.  Then  perhaps  you  would  take  things  more 
easily  than  you  seem  to  now.  What  can  be  the  good 
of  your  stopping  up  there  at  the  Works  year  out,  year 
in,  worrying  yourself  as  a  mere  clerk,  and  refusing  to 
take  a  shilling  more  than  the  usual  monthly  salary? 
It's  simple  folly  of  you. 

Gregers.  Tes,  if  I  could  be  quite  certain  that 

Werle.  I  understand  you  well  enough.  You  want 
to  be  independent,  to  owe  nothing  to  me.  But  now 
there  is  an  opening  for  you  to  become  independent,  and 
absolutely  your  own  master. 

Gregers.  Indeed,  how? 

Werle.  When  I  wrote  you  it  was  necessary  you 
should  come  to  town  immediately — h'm 

Gregers.  Yes,  what  did  you  really  want  me  for?  I've 
been  waiting  all  day  to  find  out. 

Werle.  I  wished  to  propose  your  having  a  share  in 
the  firm. 

Gregers.  I?    Enter  the  firm?    As  partner? 

Werle.  Yes.  It  will  not  necessitate  our  being  con- 
stantly together.  You  might  take  over  the  business 
here,  and  then  I'd  move  up  to  the  Works. 

Gregers.  You  would  ? 
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Werle.  Yes,  for  you  see  I'm  not  so  fit  for  work  as  1 
used  to  be.  I  must  be  careful  of  my  eyes,  Gregers, 
for  they  are  becoming  rather  weak. 

Gregers.  They  always  were. 

Werle.  Not  so  weak  as  now.  And  then  besides  — 
circumstances  might  perhaps  make  it  desirable  I 
should  live  up  there  —  at  any  rate,  for  a  time. 

Gregers.  I  should  never  have  believed  thai 

Wekle.  See  here,  Gregers,  there  are  many  things  that 
stand  between  us.  But  when  all's  said  and  done — we 
are  father  and  son.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  "be 
able  to  come  to  some  sort  of  an  understanding. 

Gregers.  You  mean  outwardly,  of  course. 

Wbble.  Well,  even  that  would  be  something.  Think 
it  over,  Gregers.  Don't  you  believe  that  it  could  be 
managed?    Eh? 

Gregers  (looking  at  him  coldly).  There  is  something 
behind  all  this ! 

Werle.  How  so  ? 

Gregers.  There  must  be  something  you  want  to  use 
me  for. 

Werle.  In  so  close  a  relation  as  ours,  the  one  can 
always  be  of  use  to  the  other. 

Gregers.  So  they  say. 

Werle.  I  would  gladly  have  you  at  home  with  me 
now  for  a  time.  I  am  a  lonely  man,  Gregers —  always 
have  felt  lonely  all  my  life  through  —  but  most  now 
that  I  am  beginning  to  grow  old.  I  long  to  have 
some  one  about  me  — — 

Gregers.  Well,  you  have  Mrs.  Sorby 

Werle.  Yes,  I  have,  and  she  has,  so  to  say,  become 
almost  indispensable  to  me.     She  is  bright  and  even- 
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tempered,  she  cheers  up  the  house  —  and  I  need  that 
so  sorely. 

Gregers.  Very  well.  Then  you've  already  got  all 
you  want. 

Werle.  Yes,  but  I'm  afraid  things  can't  go  on  so. 
A  woman  in  such  circumstances  soon  finds  herself  in 
an  equivocal  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And  I 
had  almost  said  that  it  doesn't  do  a  man  any  good 
either. 

Gregers.  Oh,  when  a  man  gives  such  dinners  as  you 
do  he  can  risk  a  good  deal. 

Werle.  Yes,  but  she,  Gregers?  I'm  afraid  she  will 
not  put  up  with  it  much  longer.  And  even  if  she 
would  —  even  if  she  were  willing,  out  of  devotion  to 
me,  to  expose  herself  to  the  gossip  and  scandal,  and 
all  that  —  don't  you  think,  Gregers,  you,  with  your 
intensely  strong  sense  of  justice 

Gregers  {interrupting).  Just  tell  me  one  thing  straight 
out.     Are  you  thinking  of  marrying  her  ? 

Werle.  And  if  I  were  thinking  of  such  a  thing, 
what  then? 

Gregers.  I  say  so,  too.     What  then  ? 

Werle.  Would  you  set  yourself  absolutely  against 
it? 

Gregers.  No,  certainly  not;  not  in  any  way. 

Werle.  For  I  did  not  know  whether,  from  love  for 
your  dead  mother's  memory 

Gregers.  I  am  not  overstrained. 

Werle.  Well,  whatever  you  may  or  may  not  be,  you 
have  lifted  a  heavy  weight  from  my  heart.  I  am  so 
exceedingly  glad  that  I  may  count  upon  your  approval 
;n  this  matter, 
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Gebgebs  {looking  fixedly  at  him).  Now  I  know  you 
mean  to  use  me. 

Weble.  Use  you  ?    What  an  expression ! 

Gbegees.  Ah,  don't  let  us  be  nice  in  our  choice  of 
words  —  not  when  we  are  alone,  at  any  rate.     {Laughs 

shortly.)    So  that's  it !    So  that  was  why  —  curse  it ! 

I  must  come  to  town  in  person.  For  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Sorby,  a  scene  of  family  life  is  to  be  arranged 
here.  Tableau  of  father  and  son!  That  would  be 
something  new ! 

Weble.  How  dare  you  speak  in  that  tone  ? 

Gbegees.  When  was  there  any  family  life  here  ?  Not 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  But  now  a  little  of  that 
sort  of  thing  may  come  in  useful.  For  it  would  look 
uncommonly  well  to  have  people  talking  of  the  son 
hurrying  hither  —  on  the  wings  of  filial  piety  —  to  his 
old  father's  wedding  feast.  What  then  becomes  of  all 
the  rumors  of  the  poor  dead  mother's  sorrows  and 
suffering  ?  Nothing !  Her  son  hurls  them  to  the  earth. 

Weble.  Gregers,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  on 
earth  you  dislike  as  you  do  me. 

Gbegees  {in  a  low  voice).  I  have  seen  you  too  closely ! 

Weble.  Tou  have  seen  me  through  your  mother's 
eyes.  {Slightly  lowering  his  voice.)  But  you  should 
bear  in  mind  that  her  eyes  were — dimmed  at  times. 

Gbegees  {shuddering).  I  understand  what  you  mean. 
But  who  was  to  blame  for  mother's  unhappy  weakness? 

It  was  you  and  all  these The  last  of  them  was 

that  woman  who  was  foisted  upon  Hjalmar  Ekdal, 
when  you  no  longer  —  oh! 

Weble  '  shrugging  his  shoulders).  Word  for  word  as  if 
I  heard  your  mother ! 
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Gregebs  (without  noticing  him).  And  there  he  is  now 
with  his  great,  unsuspecting  child-mind,  in  the  midst 
of  deception  —  lives  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a 
woman,  and  does  not  know  that  what  he  calls  home  is 
built  upon  a  lie.  (He  comes  up  closer.)  When  I  look 
back  upon  all  you  have  done,  I  seem  to  be  looking 
over  a  battlefield,  with  ruined  human  lives  everywhere. 

Weble.  I  almost  believe  the  gulf  between  us  is  too 
great 

Gbegers  (bowing  with  forced  self-command).  I  have 
observed  it,  and  so  111  take  my  hat  and  go. 

Werle.  Go  !     Leave  the  house  ? 

Gbegers.  Yes.  For  now  at  last  I  have  found  a 
mission  to  live  for. 

Weble.  What  mission  may  that  be  ? 

Gbegebs.  You  would  only  laugh  if  I  told  you. 

Weble.  A  lonely  man  does  not  laugh  so  easily, 
Gregers. 

Gbegebs  (pointing  to  the  room  in  the  background).  See, 
father — the  Chamberlains  are  playing  Blind  Man's 
Buff  with  Mrs.  Sorby.     Good  night  —  and  good-bye. 

He  goes  out  at  the  back,  right.     The  laughter  and  merri- 
ment of  the  Guests  are  heard  in  the  outer  room. 

Weble  (murmurs  scornfully  as  Gbegers  goes  out).  Ha! 
Poor  wretch !    And  yet  he  says  he  is  not  overstrained! 


•      ACT  II. 

[Hjalmab  Ekdal's  studio.  The  room  is /airly  large:  it  is 
evidently  at  the  top  of  the  house.  To  the  right  a  slant- 
ing roof  with  large  panes  of  glass,  half  covered  by  a 
blue  curtain.  In  a  corner,  to  the  right  of  the  stage,  is 
the  entrance-door;  lower  down,  on  the  same  side,  a  door 
leading  to  the  sitting-room.  At  the  back  to  the  left,  there 
^re  also  two  doors,  an  iron  stove  between  them.  In  the 
wall  at  the  bach  there  is  a  wide  sliding  door,  which  can 
be  pushed  aside.  The  studio  is  plainly,  but  comfortably 
arranged  and  furnished.  Between  the  doors  on  the 
right,  a  little  away  from  the  wall,  there  is  a  sofa,  with  a 
table  and  a  few  chairs;  on  the  table  a  lamp  with  a  shade, 
by  the  stove  an  old  arm-chair.  All  sorts  of  photographic 
apparatus  and  instruments  are  distributed  about  the 
room.  In  the  back  wall  to  the  left  of  the  sliding  door  is 
a  book  case,  with  a  few  books,  boxes,  and  bottles  of 
chemicals,  instruments,  tools,  etc.  Photographs  and 
odds  and  ends,  such  as  camel-hair  brushes,  paper,  and 
the  like,  lie  on  the  table.'] 

Gina  E&dal  is  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  sewing. 
Hedvig  is  sitting  on  the  sofa,  her  hands  shading  her 
eyes,  and  her  thumbs  in  her  ears,  reading  a  book. 

Gina  (looks  at  her  several  times,  as  if  with  suppressed 
anxiety;  then  she  says) :  Hedvig !  (Hedvig  does  not  hear 
her  and  Gina  says  in  a  louder  tone)  :  Hedvig ! 

Hedvig  (moving  her  hands  and  looking  up).  Tes,  mother, 
Gina.  Dear  Hedvig,  you  musn't  sit  reading  there  any 
longer. 
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Hedvig.  Oh,  but  my  mother,  mayn't  I  read  a  little 
longer  ?    Just  a  little  bit  ? 

Gina.  No,  no;  you  must  put  the  book  away  now. 
Tour  father  doesn't  like  it  He  never  reads  himself  of 
an  evening. 

Hedvig  {shutting  the  door).  No,  father  doesn't  bother 
much  about  reading.  « 

Gina  ( putting  down  her  work  and  taking  up  a  pencil  and 
small  note  book  from  the  table).  Can  you  remember  how 
much  the  butter  came  to  to-day  ? 

Hedvig.  One  knone  and  sixty-five  ore. 

Gina.  That's  right  (Entering  it.)  It's  awful  the 
amount  of  butter  we  get  through  here.  And  then 
there  was  the  smoked  sausage  and  cheese.  Let  me 
see  —  (uniting)  and  then  there  was  the  ham  —  h'in ! 
(Reckoning  it  up.)    Tes,  it  makes  just 

Hedvig.  And  then  there's  the  beer. 

Gina.  "Xes,  of  course.  (Writing.)  It  does  runup  — 
but  it  can't  be  helped. 

Hedvig.  But  then  we  didn't  want  a  hot  dinner,  as 
father  was  out 

Gina.  No,  luckily.  And  then  besides  I  took  eight 
crowns,  fifty  ore  for  the  photographs. 

Hedvig.  Fancy  !   So  much  as  that  ? 

Gina.  Exactly  eight  crowns,  fifty  ore. 

A  pause.  Gina  takes  up  her  work.  Hedvig  takes  up  paper 
and  pencil  and  begins  drawing  something,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  left  hand. 

Hedvig.  Isn't  it  funny  to  think  of  father  having  a 
grand  dinner  at  Mr.  Werle's  ? 
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Gina.  Tou  can't  say  he's  dining  with  Mr.  Werle. 
You  know  it  was  his  son  who  invited  him.  {Quickly.) 
We've  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Werle. 

Hedvig.  I'm  looking  forward  so  to  father  coming 
home.  For  he  promised  he'd  ask  Mrs.  Sorby  for  some- 
thing nice  for  me. 

Gina.  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  there  are  plenty  of  good 
things  in  that  house. 

Hedvig  {going  on  drawing).  And  I'm  just  a  little  bit 
hungry,  too. 

Old  Ekdal,  with  a  parcel  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and 
another  in  his.  coat-pocket,  comes  in  through  the 
entrance-door. 

Gina.  How  late  grandfather  is  to-da^. 

Ekdal.  They'd  locked  the  office.  Had  to  wait  with 
Graberg.     And  then  they  let  me  pass  out.     H'm ! 

Hedvig.  Did  they  give  you  anything  more  to  copy, 
grandfather  ? 

Ekdal.  All  this  lot.     Look! 

Gina.  That  is  good. 

Hedvig.  And  you've  a  parcel  in  your  pocket  too. 

Ekdal.  Oh,  nonsense,  that's  nothing !  {Puts  his  stick 
in  the  corner.)  This'll  find  me  in  work  for  a  long  time, 
this  will,  Gina.  {Pushing  the  one-half  of  the  door  in  the 
back  a  little  aside.)  Hush !  (He  looks  into  the  room  for  a 
moment,  and  carefully  pushes  the  other  side  of  the  door 
back.)  He !  he !  They're  all  asleep  together  in  a 
bunch.     And  even  she's  got  into  the  basket.    He!   he! 

Hedvig.  Are  you  quite  sure  she's  not  cold  in  the 
basket,  grandfather? 
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Ekdal.  What  an  idea?  Cold  ?  With  all  that  straw? 
(Goes  to  the  further  door  left.)  I  suppose  I  shall  find 
matches  ? 

Gina.  The  matches  are  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 

Ekdal  goes  into  the  room. 

Hedyig.  It  is  a  good  thing  grandfather's  got  all  that 
copying  to  do ! 

Gina.  Yes,  poor  old  father  :  so  he'll  make  a  little 
pocket-money  for  himself. 

Hedvig.  And  so  he  can't  spend  all  the  morning 
down  there  at  that  horrid  Mrs.  Ericksen's  restaurant. 

Gina.  That  is  true,  too. 

A  short  pause. 

Hedvig.  Do  you  think  they  are  still  at  table  ? 

Gina.  Goodness  knows,  but  it's  likely  enough. 

Hedvig.  Just  fancy  all  the  delicious  things  father'll 
have  for  dinner!  I'm  sure  he'll  be  in  good  spirits 
and  cheerful  when  he  comes  back.  Don't  you  think 
he  will,  mother  ? 

Gina.  Yes;  but  if  we  could  only  tell  him  we'd  let 
the  room. 

Hedvig.  But  there's  no  need  to  do  that  to-night 

Gina.  Oh,  it'll  come  in  well  enough,  my  dear.  And 
it's  no  good  to  us. 

Hedvig.  No,  I  mean  we  don't  need  it  to-night, 
because  father'll  be  in  good  spirits  anyhow.  We'd 
better  save  up  the  room  for  another  time. 

Gina  {looking  across  at  her).  Are  you  glad  to  have 
something  pleasant  to  tell  father,  when  he  comes  home 
of  an  evening  ? 
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Hedvig.  Yes,  for  then  he's  much  more  cheerful. 
Gina  (absently  to  herself).  Oh,  yes,  there's  something 
in  that. 

Old  Ekdel  comes  in  again,  and  is  going  out  by  the  lower 
door,  left. 

Gina  (half  turning  round  on  her  chair).  Do  you  want 
anything  in  the  kitchen,  grandfather  ? 
Ekdal.  I  do;  yes.    Sit  still. 

Goes  out. 

Gina.  Surely  he's  not  raking  about  in  the  glowing 
embers  ?  (Waiting  a  moment.)  Hedvig,  just  see  what 
he's  after. 

Ekdal  comes  in  again  with  a  small  jug  of  steaming  water. 

Hedvig.  Have  you  been  getting  warm  water,  grand- 
father? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  I  have.  Want  it  for  something  I've 
got  to  write,  and  the  ink's  as  thick  as  porridge — h'm! 

Gina.  But,  grandfather,  you  should  have  supper 
first     It's  quite  ready. 

Eedal.  Never  mind  about  supper,  Gina.  Have  lots 
of  work,  I  tell  you.  I  won't  have  anyone  come  to  my 
room.    No  one  —  h'm ! 

He  goes  into  his  room.      Gina  and  Hedvig  look  at  one 
another. 

Gina  (in  a  low  voice).  Can  you  imagine  where  he  gets 
the  money  from  ? 
Hedvig.  No  doubt  he's  got  it  from  Graberg. 
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Gina.  Oh,  no !  Graberg  always  sends  the  money  to 
me. 

Hedvig.  Then  he  must  have  got  a  bottle  on  trust 
somewhere. 

Gina.  Poor  old  grandfather!  It's  a  long  while  since 
anyone'd  trust  him  with  anything.  (Hjalmab  Ekdal 
enters,  right,  in  a  top  coat  and  grey  felt  hat.  Throwing 
down  her  work  and  getting  up.)  Well,  I  never,  Ekdal, 
you  here  already  ? 

Hedvig  (jumping  up  at  the  same  time).  Fancy!  You 
here  so  soon,  father  ? 

Hjalmab  (putting  down  his  hat).  Yes;  most  of  them 
were  leaving. 

Hedvig.  So  early  ? 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  it  was  a  dinner-party.  (About  to  take 
off  his  top  coat.) 

Gina.  Let  me  help  you. 

Hedvig.  And  me,  too. 

They  help  him  off  with  his  coat.    Gina  hangs  it  up  on  the 
wall  at  back. 

Hedvig.  Were  there  many  people  there,  father  ? 

Hjalmab.  Oh,  no,  not  many.  There  were  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  us  at  table. 

Gina.  And  I  suppose  you  chatted  with  all  of  them  ? 

Hjalmab.  Oh,  yes,  a  little.  But  it  was  Gregers  who 
especially  monopolized  me. 

Gina.  And  is  Gregers  as  ugly  as  ever? 

Hjalmab.  Well,  he's  not  exactly  good-looking  yet 
Hasn't  the  old  man  come  home  yet  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  grandfather's  in  there  writing. 

Hjalmab.  Did  he  say  anything? 
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Gina.  No.     What  should  he  say? 

Hjalmab.  Didn't  he  say  anything  about  —  I  thought 
1  heard  he'd  been  to  Graberg's.  I'll  just  go  in  to  him 
a  moment. 

Gina.  No,  no,  you'd  better  not 

Hjalmab.  Why  not  ?  Did  he  say  he  wouldn't  have 
me  in  there  ? 

Gina.  He  won't  have  anyone  in  this  evening. 

Hedvig  (mating  signs).  H'm!  h'm! 

Gina  (not  seeing  her).  He's  been  in  here,  and  got  warm 
water. 

Hjalmab.  Aha!    He's  sitting  in  there? 

Gina.  Tes,  that's  so. 

Hjalmab.  Good  Heavens !  My  poor,  white-haired  old 
father?  —  Yes,  just  let  him  alone  for  once  and  enjoy 
himself. 

Old  Ekdal  in  an  old  coat,  and  with  a  lighted  pipe,  enters 
from  his  room. 

Ekdal.  Got  home  ?  I  thought  I  heard  you  chattering. 

Hjalmab.  I've  just  come  in. 

Ekdal.  So  you  didn't  see  me  ?    Tou  didn't  ? 

Hjalmab.  No,  but  they  said  you'd  passed  through 
the  room  —  and  so  I  came  after  you. 

Ekdal.  H'm!  Very  good  of  you,  Hjalmar.  What 
sort  of  people  were  they  ? 

Hjalmab.  Oh,  all  sorts  of  people.  There  was 
Chamberlain  Flor,  and  Chamberlain  Balle,  and 
Chamberlain  Kasperson  —  and  Chamberlain  —  so  and 
so — I  don't  know. 

Ekdal  (nodding).  Listen  to  that,  Gina.  He's  been 
with  nothing  but  Chamberlains. 
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Gina.  Tes,  they  are  awfully  grand  up  at  the  house 
now. 

Hedyig.  Did  the  Chamberlains  sing,  father,  or  did 
they  recite  something? 

Hjalmab.  No,  they  only  chatted.  They  wanted  me 
to  recite  —  but  I  wouldn't. 

Ekdal.  Tou  wouldn't  ? 

Gina.  But  surely  you  might  have  done  that. 

Hjalmab.  No,  one  can't  provide  entertainment  for 
everybody.  {Walking  up  and  down.)  At  any  rate,  I 
can't. 

Ekdal.  No,  no,  Hjalmar's  not  to  be  got  so  easily. 

Hjalmab.  I  really  don't  see  why  I  should  provide 
entertainment,  when  I  once  in  a  way  happen  to  go 
out.  Let  others  do  it.  Here  are  these  fine  folk 
dining  in  grand  houses  day  out,  day  in.  Let  them  be 
thankful  and  amiable  for  all  the  good  meals  they  get. 

Gina.  But  surely  you  didn't  say  that ! 

Hjalmab  (humming.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  They  had  put 
up  all  sorts  of  things. 

Ekdal.  Even  the  Chamberlains? 

Hjalmab.  They  didn't  get  off  scot-free.  {Lightly.) 
Then  we  had  a  little  discussion  as  to  Tokay. 

Ekdal.  Tokay?    You?     That's  a  fine  vine,  that  is. 

Hjalmab  {standing  still  suddenly).  It  may  be  fine,  but 
I  may  tell  you  all  vintages  are  not  equally  good.  It 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  sunshine  the  vine  has 
had. 

Gina.  Why,  you  really  know  everything,  Ekdal. 

Ekdal.  And  there  was  a  discussion  about  that? 

Hjalmab.  They  wanted  to  prove  that;  but  then  it 
was  proved  to  them  that  it  was  exactly  the  same  with 
19 
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Chamberlains.  With  them  too,  all  vintages  were  not 
equally  good  —  so  some  one  said. 

Gina.  No !     What  things  you  do  think  of  ? 

Ekdal.  He,  he !  And  they  had  to  put  that  in  their 
pipes  and  smoke  it? 

Hjalmab.  They  had  it  straight  to  their  faces. 

Eedal.  Fancy,  Gina,  he  said  that  straight  to  the 
Chamberlain's  faces. 

Gina.  Only  think,  straight  to  their  faces. 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  but  I  don't  wish  it  talked  about. 
One  doesn't  repeat  such  things.  Besides,  of  course  it 
all  passed  off  quite  good-naturedly.  Why,  they  were 
nice,  pleasant  people  why  should  I  wound  them?   No! 

Ekdal.  But  straight  to  their  faces 

Hedvig  (coaxingly).  How  nice  it  is  to  see  you  in  a 
dress-coat.     You  look  so  well  in  a  dress-coat,  father. 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  don't  you  think  so  ?  And  this  one 
really  sits  faultlessly.  It  fits  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
made  for  me  —  a  little  tight  in  the  arm-pits,  perhaps. 
Help  me,  Hedvig.  (Takes  off  the  coat.)  I'd  rather  put 
on  my  jacket     Where  is  my  jacket,  Gina  ? 

Gina.  Here  it  is.  (She  fetches  the  jacket  and  helps  him 
on  with  it.) 

Hjalmab.  That's  it  Be  sure  and  remember  to  let 
Molvik  have  the  dress-coat  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning. 

Gina  (putting  it  down).  I'll  see  to  it. 

Hjalmab  (stretching  himself).  Ah !  After  all,  this  is 
more  comfortable.  And,  besides,  this  sort  of  loose, 
free,  home-dress  suits  my  whole  style  better.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Hedvig  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  father. 
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Hjalmab.  When  I  tie  my  necktie  like  this,  with 
loose  ends,  see,  eh  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  that  looks  very  well  with  the 
moustache  and  the  thick  curly  hair. 

Hjalmab.  One  can't  call  it  exactly  curly  hair.  I 
should  rather  say  wavy. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  for  it's  in  such  great  curls. 

Hjalmab.  Waves! 

Hedvig  (a  little  after,  pulling  his  jacket).  Father! 

Hjalmab.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  you  know  well  enough  what  it  is. 

Hjalmab.  No,  I  really  don't 

Hedvig  (laughing  and  pouting).  Oh,  you  do,  father. 
Now  you  musn't  tease  me  any  more. 

Hjalmab.  But  what  is  it  ? 

Hedvig  (shaking  him).  Oh,  nonsense.  Now  out  with 
it,  father.  You  know  all  the  good  things  you 
promised  me. 

Hjalmab.  Ah  !  and  to  think  I  should  have  forgotten 
it! 

Hedvig.  No,  you  only  want  to  tease  me,  father !  Oh, 
it's  too  bad  of  you.     Where've  you  put  them  ? 

Hjalmab.  Well,  I've  not  quite  forgotten.  But  wait  a 
moment!  I've  got  something  else  for  you,  Hedvig. 
(Goes  and  searches  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat.) 

Hedvig  (jumping  and  clapping  her  hands).  Oh,  mother, 
mother ! 

Gina.  You  see,  if  you'll  only  wait 

Hjalmab  (with  a  paper).  See,  here  we  have  it 

Hedvig.  That?    Why,  that's  only  a  piece  of  paper. 

Hjalmab.  That's  the  bill  of  fare;  the  whole  bill  of 
fare.    Here  is  written  "Menu; "  that  means  bill  of  fare. 
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Hedvig.  Haven't  you  got  anything  else  ? 

Hjalmar.  I've  forgotten  the  rest,  I  tell  you.  But  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  these  dainties  are  not  very 
satisfying.  Sit  down  there  by  the  table  and  read  out 
the  list,  and  111  describe  the  dishes  to  you.  See  here, 
Hedvig. 

Hedvig  (choking  back  her  tears).  Thanks.  (She  sits 
down,  but  does  not  read.  Gina  makes  signs  to  her;  Hjal- 
mar notices  it.) 

Hjalmar  (walking  up  and  down).  It  is  really  most 
extraordinary  what  things  the  bread-winner  of  a  family 
is  expected  to  remember,  and  if  he  forgets  the  least  of 
them  —  he's  sure  to  be  treated  to  black  looks.  Well, 
one  gets  used  to  that,  too.  (Stops  near  the  stove,  by  the 
old  man.)  Have  you  peeped  in  there  this  evening, 
father? 

Ekdal.  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  I  did.  She's  got  into 
the  basket. 

Hjalmar.  No!  She's  gone  into  the  basket?  She's 
beginning  to  get  used  to  it. 

Ekdal.  Yes,  that's  what  I  always  said  she  would.  But 
now,  you  see,  there  are  a  few  little  things 

Hjalmar.  Some  improvements  —  yes. 

Ekdal.  But  they  must  be  made,  you  know. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  let's  have  a  little  chat  about  the 
improvements,  father.    Come  here,  let's  sit  on  the  sofa. 

Ekdal.  All  right.  H'm — think  111  fill  my  pipe 
first  —  and  must  clean  it.    H'm !    (He  goes  into  his  room. ) 

Gina  (smiling  at  Hjalmar).  Clean  his  pipe,  too ! 

Hjalmar.  Ah,  well !  Gina,  let  him  alone.  My  poor 
shipwrecked  father !  Yes  —  the  improvements  —  we'd 
best  set  about  them  to-morrow. 
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Gina.  You'll  not  have  any  time  to-morrow,  Ekdal 

Hedvig  {interrupting).  Oh,  yes,  he  will,  mother. 

Gina.  Remember  those  copies  that  have  to  be  touched 
up;  they've  sent  here  now  so  many  times  for  them. 

Hjalmab.  Really?  So  now  it's  the  copies  again! 
They'll  be  ready  soon  enough.  Have  there  been  any 
fresh  orders  ? 

Gina.  No,  worse  luck,  to-morrow  I've  nothing  but 
the  two  portraits  you  know  of. 

Hjalmab.  Nothing  else  ?  Oh,  no,  when  one  makes 
no  effort 

Gina.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  put  in  all  the  adver- 
tisements I  can  afford,  I'm  sure. 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  advertisements,  advertisements.  You 
see  how  much  good  they  are.  And  so,  I  suppose,  no 
one's  been  after  this  room,  either? 

Gina.  No,  not  yet. 

Hjalmab.    That  was  to  be  expected.     When  one 

makes  no  effort  to One  really  must  pull  oneself 

together,  Gina. 

Hedvig  {going  up  to  him).  Shall  I  fetch  your  flute, 
father? 

Hjalmab.  No,  no  flute.  I  ask  no  pleasures  here  on 
earth.  ( Walking  up  and  down.)  Yes,  yes,  I'll  work  hard 
to-morrow,  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  that.  I'll  work  as 
long  as  my  strength  holds  out 

Gina.  But,  dear  good  Ekdal,  I  didn't  mean  it  in  thai 
way. 

Hedvig.  Father,  shall  I  bring  in  a  bottle  of  beer  ? 

Hjalmab.  No,  nothing  at  all.  I  want  nothing  for 
myself.     {Standing  still. )    Beer  ?  —  was  it  beer  you  said  ? 

Hedvig  {brightly).  Yes,  father;  lovely,  fresh  beer. 
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Hjalmar.  Well,  if  you  will  insist,  you  may  as  well 
bring  in  a  bottle. 

Gina.  Yes,  do,  and  then  well  make  ourselves 
comfortable. 

Hedvig  runs  towards  the  kitchen  door. 

Hjalmar  (by  the  stove  ;  stops  her,  looks  at  her,  takes  her 
head,  and  presses  her  to  him).  Hedvig !  Hedvig ! 

Hedvig  (gladly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes).  Ah!  Dear 
father ! 

Hjalmar.  No,  do  not  call  me  that !  There  have  I 
been  sitting  at  the  rich  man's  table  and  taking  thought 
for  myself — there  have  I  sat  and  reveled  at  the 
groaning  board.     Aad  yet  I  could  not 

Gina  (sitting  by  the  table).  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense, 
Ekdal. 

Hjalmar.  Yes !  But  you  must  not  be  too  hard  upon 
me.    You  know  that  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  all  the  same. 

Hedvig  (embracing  him).  And  we  are  so  immensely 
fond  of  you ! 

Hjalmar.  And  if  now  and  again  I  should  be  unreason- 
able, bear  in  mind  I  am  a  man  overwhelmed  by  a  host 
of  worries.  No!  (Drying  his  eyes.)  No  beer  at  such 
a  moment !     Give  me  the  flute. 

Hedvig  runs  to  the  book  case  and  fetches  it. 

Hjalmar.  Thanks.  Now  then.  With  the  flute  in  my 
hand,  and  you  two  about  me  —  ah ! 

Hedvig  (sits  down  at  the  table  near  Gina;  Hjalmar  walks 
vp  and  down.  Then  he  begins  playing  energetically  a 
Bohemian  folk-dance,  but  in  slow,  elegiac  time,  and  with 
sentimental  expression.    He  stops  playing  suddenly,  holds 
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out  his  left  hand  to  Gina,  and  says  in  a  moved  tone).  It  may 
be  poor  and  lowly  under  this  roof,  Gina,  but  it  is  home. 
But  I  tell  you  this  — it  is  good  to  be  here. 

He  begins  playing  again;  presently  a  knock  is  heard  at  the 
entrance-door. 

Gina  (rising).  Hush,  Ekdal! — I  think  someone's 
there. 

Hjalmab  (putting  thejlute  into  the  book  case).  There 
again! 

Gina  goes  and  opens  the  door. 

Gbegers  (outside  in  the  passage).  Excuse1  me 

Gina  (stepping  back  a  little).  Oh ! 

Gregebs.  Does  Mr.  Ekdal,  the  photographer,  live 
here  ? 

Gina.  Yes,  he  does. 

Hjalmab  (going  to  the  door).  Gregers !  Is  it  you  after 
all?    Well,  come  in. 

Gbegebs  (coming  in).  Yes,  I  told  you  I'd  look  you  up. 

Hjalmab.  But  to-night?  —  Have  you  left  the  party? 

Gregebs.  Both  the  party  and  my  father's  house. 
Good  evening,  Mrs.  Ekdal.  I  don't  know  if  you  recog- 
nize me  ? 

Gina.  Oh,  yes!  Young  Mr.  Werle  is  not  very 
difficult  to  recognize. 

Gbegers.  No  —  I  am  like  my  mother,  and,  no  doubt, 
you  remember  her. 

Hjalmab.  And  you  have  left  the  house,  you  say 

Gbegers.  Yes,  I've  moved  into  a  hotel. 

Hjalmar.  Really!  Well,  as  you've  come,  take  off 
your  things  and  sit  down. 
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Gregers.  Thanks.  (He  takes  off  his  overcoat.  He  has 
changed  into  a  simple  gray  suit  of  country  make.) 

Hjalmar.  Here,  on  the  sofa.    Make  yourself  at  home. 

Gregers  sits  on  the  sofa,  Hjalmar  on  a  chair  by  the  table. 

Gregers  (looking  round).  So  this  is  your  place,  Hjal- 
mar.    This  is  where  you  live. 

Hjalmar.  This  is  the  studio,  as  you  can  see 

Gin  a.  But  it's  roomy;  and  so  we  prefer  sitting  here. 

Hjalmar.  We  used  to  have  better  rooms,  but  this 
flat  has  one  great  advantage;  there  are  such  capital 
outer  rooms.  * 

Gina.  And  then  we've  a  room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  passage  that  we  can  let. 

Gregers  (to  Hjalmar).  Eeally  —  then  you've  lodgers, 
too. 

Hjalmar.  No,  not  yet.  That's  not  so  easy,  you  see; 
one  has  to  keep  on  the  look  out.  (To  Hedvig.)  But 
how  about  that  beer,  Hedvig. 

Hedvig  nods  and  goes  into  the  kitchen. 

Gregers.  So  that  is  your  daughter  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  that's  Hedvig. 

Gregers.  And  she  is  your  only  child  ? 

Hjalmar.  She  is  the  only  one,  yes.  She  is  our  great- 
est joy  on  earth,  and  (in  a  lower  tone),  she  is  also  our 
greatest  sorrow,  Gregers. 

Gregers.  What's  that  you  say  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes;  for  there  is  imminent  danger  of  her 
losing  her  sight 

Gregers.  Become  blind! 
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Hjalmar.  Yes.  At  present  there  are  only  the  merest 
symptoms,  and  it  may  be  a  long  while  yet  But  the 
doctor  has  warned  us.    It  must  inevitably  come. 

Gregers.  That  is  a  terrible  misfortune!  How  did 
she  get  it? 

Hjalmar  (sighing).  It  is  probably  hereditary. 

Gregers  (starting).  Hereditary  ? 

Gina.  Ekdal's  mother  had  weak  eyes,  too. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  so  father  says;  I  can't  remember  her, 

Gregers.  Poor  child !     And  how  does  she  take  it  ? 

Hjalmar.  Ah !  you  may  imagine,  we've  not  had  the 
heart  to  tell  her  anything.  She  has  no  idea  of  any 
danger.  Joyous  and  free  from  care,  and  chirping  like 
a  little  bird  flying  away  into  life's  everlasting  night. 
(Overcome.)  Ah !  that  is  such  a  crushing  blow  for  me, 
Gregers. 

Hedvig  brings  in  a  tray  with  beer  and  glasses,  which  she 
places  on  the  table. 

Hjalmar  (stroking  her  head).  Thanks,  thanks,  Hedvig. 
(Hedvig  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  whispers  into 
his  ear.)  No.  No  bread  and  butter  just  now.  (Looks 
straight  in  front  of  him.)  Yes,  perhaps  Gregers  will 
have  a  piece. 

Gregers  (with  a  gesture  of  refusal).  No,  no,  thank  you. 

Hjalmar  (still  mournful).  Well,  you  can  bring  in  a 
little,  all  the  same.  If  you've  a  crust  that'd  be  nice. 
And  mind  you,  butter  it  well. 

Hedvig  nods  brightly,  and  goes  into  the  kitchen  again. 

Gregers  (who  has  followed  her  with  his  eyes).  She  looks 
bright  and  well  enough  though,  it  seems  to  me. 
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Gina.  Yes,  thank  God,  there's  nothing  else  the 
matter  with  her. 

Gbegers.  No  doubt  she  will  grow  like  jou  in  time, 
Mrs.  Ekdal.     How  old  may  she  be  now  ? 

Gina.  Hedvig  is  exactly  fourteen;  it's  her  birthday 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Gbegers.  She's  pretty  tall  for  her  age. 

Gina.  Yes,  she  has  shot  up  so  in  the  last  year. 

Gbegers.  It  is  by  these  young  folks  that  we  best  see 
how  old  we  are  ourselves.  How  long  ago  is  it  that 
you  were  married? 

Gina.  Why,  we  were  married  in  —  yes  —  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Gregers.  No,  really  I     Is  it  so  long ! 

Gtna  (becoming  attentive,  looking  at  him).  Yes,  it  is 
exactly. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  of  course  it  is.  Fifteen  years  in  a  few 
months.  (In  a  changed  tone.)  Those  must  have  been 
long  years  for  you  up  at  the  Works,  Gregers. 

Gregers.  They  seemed  so  while  I  lived  them — now, 
I  hardly  know  how  the  time  went. 

Old  Ekdal  enters  from  his  room,  without  his  pipe,  but 
wearing  his  old  lieutenant's  cap;  he  walks  somewhat 
unsteadily. 

Ekdal.  I  say,  Hjalmar,  now  we  can  sit  down  and 
chat  about  that — h'm.    Whatever  was  it? 

Hjalmar  (going  up  to  him).  Father,  here's  somebody. 
Gr6gers  Werle — I  don't  know  if  you  can  remember  him. 

Ekdal  (looking  at  Gregers,  who  has  risen).  Werle  ?  Is 
that  the  son,  eh?  — What  does  he  want  with  me? 
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Hjalmar.  Nothing;  he  has  come  to  see  me. 

Ekdal.  Then  nothing's  up  ? 

Hjalmab.  No,  certainly  not 

Ekdal  (swinging  his  arms).  Not  that  /  care,  you  know, 
Fm  not  afraid,  but 

Gregers  (going  up  to  him).  I  only  wanted  to  bring 
you  a  greeting  from  the  old  hunting-grounds,  Lieuten- 
ant Ekdal. 

Ekdal.  Hunting-grounds? 

Gbegebs.  Yes,  up  there  round  about  the  Hojdal 
Works. 

Ekdal.  Oh  I  up  there  I  I  knew  them  well  once  on  a 
time. 

Gregers.  At  that  time  you  were  a  great  sportsman. 

Ekdal.  Was  so,  yes.  That  may  be.  You're  looking 
at  my  uniform-cap.  I  don't  need  to  get  leave  to  wear 
it  at  home.  So  long  as  I  don't  go  out  into  the  streets 
in  it 

Hedvig  brings  in  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter,  which  she  puts 
on  the  table. 

Hjalmab.  Come  and  sit  down,  father,  and  have  a 
glass  of  beer.    Come  along,  Gregers. 

Ekdal  mutters  something,  and  stumbles  to  the  sofa.  Gregers 
sits  down  on  the  chair  nearest  him.  Hjalmar  on  the 
other  side  of  Gregers.  Gina  sits  a  little  way  from  the 
table  sewing.    Hedvig  stands  by  herjalher. 

Gregers.  Can  you  remember,  Lieutenant  Ekdal, 
when  Hjalmar  and  I  used  to  go  up  to  visit  you  in  the 
summer  and  at  Christmas  ? 
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Ekdal.  Did  you?  No,  no,  no  —  I  don't  remember 
that.  But  I  may  say  I've  been  a  great  sportsman,  that 
I  have.    I've  shot  bears  too.     Shot  nine  of  them. 

Gregers  {looking  sympathizingly  at  him).  And  now 
you  never  get  any  hunting. 

Ekdal.  Oh!  Can't  say  that,  my  lad.  Get  some 
hunting  now  and  again:  not  that  sort,  of  course.    For 

the    forest,  you    see  —  the    forest,  the    forest ! 

(Drinking J)    Is  the  forest  up  there  fine  now? 

Gregebs.  Not  so  fine  as  in  your  time.  It's  been 
thinned  out  considerably. 

Ekdal.  Thinned  out.  (In  a  lower  tone  and  anxiously.) 
That's  a  dangerous  game.  It  has  consequences.  The 
forest  avenges  itself. 

Hjalmar  (filling  his  glass).  Come,  father,  have  a  little 
more. 

Gregebs.  How  can  a  man  like  you  —  such  a  man  for 
X  ~~  an  open-air  life,  live  in  the  midst  of  a  choking  town, 
shut  up  between  these  four  walls  ? 

Ekdal  (smiles  slightly  and  glances  at  Hjalmar).  Oh! 
it's  not  so  bad  here.     Not  so  bad. 

Gregebs.  But  all  that  had  become  part  of  you?  The 
fresh,  blowing  breezes,  the  free  life  in  the  woods  and 
the  plains,  among  the  beasts  and  birds  ? 

Ekdal  (smiling).  Hjalmar,  shall  we  show  it  him  ? 

Hjalmar  (quickly  and  somewhat  embarrassed).  Oh,  no, 
no,  father;  not  this  evening. 

Gregers.  What  does  he  want  to  show  me  ? 

Hjalmar.  Oh!  it's  only  something  —  you  can  see  it 
another  time. 

Gregers  (continuing  to  the  old  man).  So  I  was  think- 
ing, Lieutenant  Ekdal,  tl  a'  you  should  come  along 
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with  me  tip  to  the  Works,  for  I  shall  certainly  be 
leaving  again  shortly.  You  could  easily  get  some 
copying  to  do  there  too.  And  here  there's  absolutely 
nothing  to  make  you  comfortable  and  cheer  you. 

Ekdal  {staring  at  him  in  astonishment).  I've  absolutely 
nothing. 

Gbegers.  Yes,  you  have  Hjalmar;  but  he  has  his 
own  family.  And  a  man  like  you  who  has  always  felt 
drawn  to  all  that  is  free  and  wild 

Ekdal  (striking  the  table).    Hjalmar,  now  he  shall  see  it ! 

Hjalmar.  No,  father,  is  it  worth  while  now  ?  Why, 
it's  dark 

Ekdal.  Nonsense;  the  moon  shining.  (Rising.)  He 
shall  see  it,  I  say.  Let  me  pass.  Gome  and  help  me, 
Hjalmar. 

Hedvig.  Oh,  yes;  do,  father. 

Hjalmar  (rising).  All  right  then. 

Gbegers  (to  Gina).  What  is  it? 

Gina.  Oh !  You  really  mustn't  fancy  it's  anything 
very  wonderful. 

Ekdal  and  Hjalmar  have  gone  up  the  stage.  Each  is 
pushing  aside  one-half  of  the  sliding  door  ;  Hedvig 
helps  the  old  man  ;  Gregers  remains  standing  by  the 
sofa  ;  Gina  goes  on  sewing,  unmoved.  Through  the 
opening  of  the  door  is  seen  a  large,  irregular  loft,  with 
odd  nooks  and  corners,  and  a  few  stove-pipes  here  and 
there.  There  are  skylights,  through  which  bright 
moonlight  falls  upon  certain  parts  of  the  great  room  ; 
others  are  in  darkness. 

Ekdal  (to  Gregers).  You  must  come  quite  close, 
please. 
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Gbegebs  (going  over  to  him).  What,  is  it  really! 

Ekdal.  You  can  see  —  h'm ! 

Hjalmae  (rather  embarrassed).  This  belongs  to  father, 
you  understand. 

Gbegebs  (by  the  door,  looking  into  the  loft).  Why,  you 
keep  fowls,  Lieutenant  Ekdal ! 

Ekdal.  Should  think  we  did  keep  fowls.  They're 
gone  to  roost  now.  But  you  should  see  the  fowls  by 
daylight,  you  should ! 

Hbdvig.  And  then  there's  a 

Ekdal.  Sh ! — Sh !  —  don't  say  anything  yet 

Gbegebs.  And  you've  pigeons,  too,  I  see. 

Ekdal.  Oh,  yes!  May  be  we've  got  pigeons,  too! 
The  pigeon-houses  are  up  there  under  the  eaves;  for 
you  know  pigeons  always  like  to  roost  high. 

Hjalmab.  But  these  are  not  all  common  pigeons. 

Ekdal.  Common !  No,  should  think  not !  We've  got 
tumblers,  and  we've  a  few  pouters,  too.  But  come 
here !  Can  you  see  those  hutches  out  there  by  the 
wall? 

Gbegebs.  Yes.    But  what  do  you  use  them  for? 

Ekdal.  The  rabbits  go  in  there  in  the  night,  my  lad. 

Gbegebs.  Why,  you've  rabbits,  too,  then  ? 

Ekdal.  Yes.  Deuce  take  it,  you  might  know  we 
should  have  rabbits!  He  wants  to  know  if  we've  got 
rabbits,  Hjalmar! — H'm!  But  now  the  real  thing's 
coming,  you  know.  Now  then !  Out  of  the  way,  Hed- 
vig.  Come  and  stand  here;  that's  it —  and  look  down 
there.  Don't  you  see  anything  there  in  the  basket 
filled  with  straw  ? 

Gbegebs.  Yes.  I  see  there's  a  bird  lying  in  the 
basKet. 
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Ekdal.  H*m!     "A  bird" 

Gregers.  Isn't  it  a  duck  ? 

Ekdal  (hurt).  Yes,  of  coarse,  it's  a  duck. 

Hjalmar.  But  what  sort  of  a  duck,  do  you  think ? 

Hedvig.  It's  not  just  a  simple  duck 

Ekdal.  Hush! 

Gregers.  And  it's  not  a  Turkish  duck,  either. 

Ekdal.  No,  Mr. — Werle;  it's  not  a  Turkish  duck; 
for  it's  a  wild  duck. 

Gregers.  No,  is  it  really?    A  wild  duck? 

Ekdal.  Yes,  that  it  is.  The  "bird,"  as  you  called 
it — is  a  wild  duck. "  That's  our  wild  duck,  my  lad. 

Hedvig.  My  wild  duck.     For  she  belongs  to  me. 

Gregers.  And  it  can  live  up  here  in  this  loft?  And 
thrive  here  ? 

Ekdal.  Of  course,  you  understand,  she's  got  a  trough 
full  of  water  to  splash  about  in. 

Hjalmar.  Fresh  water  every  day. 

Gina  {turning  to  Hjalmar).  But,  dear  Ekdal,  it's 
getting  awfully  cold  here. 

Ekdal.  H'm!  Let's  shut  it  up  then.  Besides  it's 
not  good  to  disturb  their  night's  rest.  Give  a  hand, 
Hedvig. 

Hjalmar  and  Hedvig  push  the  doors  of  the  loft  together. 

Ekdal.  Another  time  you  can  see  her  properly. 
(Sitting  doum  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  stove.)  Ah  1  wild 
ducks  are  very  wonderful  creatures,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Gregers.  But  how  did  you  catch  it,  Lieutenant 
Ekdal  ? 

Ekdal.  Didn't  catch  her,  I  didn't.  There's  a  certain 
man  in  the  town  here,  whom  we've  to  thank  for  her. 
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Gregers  (starting  slightly).  Surely  the  man's  not  my 
father  ? 

Ekdal.  Yes,  he  is  though.     Just  your  father.     H'm ! 

Hjalmar.  It  is  funny  you  should  have  guessed  that, 
Gregers. 

Gregers.  Why  you  were  telling  me  that  you  were 
indebted  to  my  father  for  all  sorts  of  things,  and  so  I 
thought  that 

Gina.  But  we've  not  had  the  duck  from  Mr.  Werle 
himself. 

Ekdal.  It's  Haaken  Werle  we've  to  thank  for  her, 
all  the  same,  Gina.  (To  Gregers.)*  He  was  out  in  his 
boat,  you  know,  and  he  shot  her.  But  your  father's 
eight  is  so  bad  now.     H'm;  she  was  only  wounded. 

Gregers.  I  see.     She  got  a  few  shots  in  her  body. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  she  did  —  two  or  three  shots. 

Hedvig.  She  was  hit  under  the  wing,  and  so  she 
could  not  fly  away. 

Gregers.  And  then,  I  suppose,  she  dived  to  the 
bottom  ? 

Ekdal  (sleepily,  with  thick  utterance).  Know  all  about 
that.  Always  so  with  wild  ducks.  Made  for  the 
bottom  —  as  far  as  they  can  get,  my  lad  —  get  caught 
in  the  tangle  and  the  sea-weed  —  and  all  the  damned 
stuff  that's  down  below  there.  And  so  they  never 
come  to  the  surface  again. 

Gregers.  But,  Lieutenant  Ekdal,  your  wild  duck 
came  to  the  -surface. 

Ekdal.  He'd  got  a  most  remarkably  clever  dog,  had 
your  father.  And  the  dog  —  dived  after  the  duck  and 
brought  her  up  again. 

Gregers  (turning  to  Hjalmar).  And  so  you  found  it  here? 
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Hjalmar.  Not  directly;  first  it  was  taken  to  your 
father's;  but  the  wild  thing  didn't  thrive  there;  so 
Pettersen  was  ordered  to  kill  it 

Ekdal  (half  asleep).  H'm  —  yes,  Pettersen — idiot- 


Hjalmar  (speaking  in  a  lower  tone).  So  that  was  how 
we  got  her,  you  see,  for  father  knows  Pettersen  a  little, 
and  when  he  heard  about  the  wild  duck,  he  managed 
to  get  it  handed  over  to  him. 

Gregers.  And  now  it  thrives  so  well  up  here  in  the 
loft. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  wonderfully  well.  She's  getting  fat. 
Well,  she's  been  in  there  so  long  now  she's  forgotten 
the  old  wild  life;  and  that's  the  main  thing. 

Gregebs.  Tou  are  right  there,  Hjalmar.     Only  never 

let  her  see  the  sky  or  the  sea But  I  musn't  stay 

any  longer;  for  I  think  your  father's  asleep. 

Hjalmar.  Oh !  don't  mind  him 

Gregers.  But — by  the  way — you  said  you  had  a 
room  to  let  —  a  spare  room  ? 

Hjalmar.  Certainly  —  what  then?  Do  you  know 
anyone 

Gregers.  Could  I  have  the  room  ? 

Hjalmar.  You  ? 

Gina.  No,  but  you,  Mr.  Werle  ■ 


Gregers.  Can  I  have  the  room  ?    Then  I'll  move  in 
early  to-morrow. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  with  the  greatest  pleasure 

Gina.  But,  Mr.  Werle,  it's  not  at  all  the  sort  of  room 
for  you. 

Hjalmar.  But,  Gina,  how  can  you  say  that  ? 

Gina.  Yes,  for  the  room's  neither  large  nor  light, 

and 

20 
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Gregers.  That  doesn't  matter,  Mrs.  Ekdal. 

Hjalmar.  I  think  it's  a  very  nice  room,  and  not  so 
badly  furnished,  either. 

Gina.  But  think  of  those  two  who  live  underneath 
us. 

Gregers.  What  two  are  they  ? 

Gina.  Oh !  one  of  them's  been  a  tutor. 

Hjalmar.  That's  Licentiate  Molvik. 

Gina.  And  then  there's  a  doctor  calling  Belling. 

Gregers.  Belling  ?  I  used  to  know  him  a  little.  He 
practiced  for  a  time  up  at  the  "Works. 

Gina.  They're  a  pair  of  dissipated  good-for-nothings. 
They're  often  out  on  the  loose  of  an  evening,  and 
they  come  home  very  late  at  night,  and  then  they're 
not  always  as 

Gregers.  One  soon  gets  used  to  that.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  like  the  wild  duck. 

Gina.  H'm,  I  think  you'd  better  sleep  on  it  first,  all 
the  same. 

Gregers.  You  seem  extremely  unwilling  to  have  me 
in  the  house,  Mrs.  Ekdal. 

Gina.  Lord,  no  !     How  can  you  think  that  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  it's  really  very  extraordinary  of  you. 

Gina  (to  Gregers).  But  tell  me,  are  you  thinking  of 
stopping  in  town  then  for  the  present  ? 

Gregers  (putting  on  his  overcoat).  Yes,  now  I  think  of 
stopping  here. 

Hjalmar.  But  not  at  home  with  your  father  ?  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Gregers.  Ah!  If  only  I  knew  that  I  should  not 
be  so  badly  off.  But  when  one  has  the  misfortune 
to     be     called      Gregers  —  "Gregers" — and      then 
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"Werle"  after  it;  have  you  ever  heard  anything  so 
hideous  ? 

Hjalmar.  Oh !  I  don't  think  that  so  bad. 

Gbegers.  Huh !  Pish !  I  should  feel  inclined  to  spit 
at  a  fellow  with  such  a  name.  But  when  one  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  Gregers — Werle  here  on  earth,  as  I 
have 

Hjalmar  {laughing).  Ha — ha!  If  you  weren't 
Gregers  Werle,  what  else  would  you  be  ? 

Gregers.  If  I  had  my  choice,  I  should  prefer  being 
a  clever  dog. 

Gina.  A  dog ! 

Hedvig  {in voluntarily).  Oh!  not  that! 

Gbegers.  Yes,  a  real  uncommonly  clever  dog;  such 
a  one  as  can  dive  under  after  wild  ducks,  when  they 
go  to  the  bottom,  and  get  fast  in  all  the  tangle  and 
sea-weeds  down  in  the  mud  below. 

Hjalmar.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Gregers  —  I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  all  this. 

Gregers.  Oh,  no!  It  doesn't  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular. Early  to-morrow,  then,  I'll  move  in.  {To 
Gina.)  Don't  you  trouble  about  me;  I  do  everything 
for  myself.  {To  Hjalmar.)  We'll  talk  over  the  rest 
to-morrow.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Ekdal.  {Nodding  to 
Hedvig.)    Goodnight! 

Gina.  Good  night,  Mr.  Werle. 

Hedvig.  Good  night. 

Hjalmar  {who  has  lighted  a  candle).  Wait  a  moment,  I 
must  light  you  down,  for  it's  very  dark  on  the  stairs. 

Gbegers  and  Hjalmar  go  out  together  through  the  entrance- 
door. 
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Gina  {looking  straight  in  front  of  her,  with  her  work  on 
her  lap).  Wasn't  that  strange  talk  about  his  wanting 
to  be  a  dog  ? 

Hedvig.  Ill  tell  you  what,  mother — I  think  he 
meant  something  else  by  that. 

Gina.  What  could  that  be  ? 

Hedvig.  Why,  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  just  as  if  he 
meant  something  different  from  what  he  was  saying — 
all  the  time. 

Gina.  Do  you  think  so  ?    It  was  certainly  strange. 

Hjalmar  (returning).  The  lamp  was  still  alight.  (Puts 
out  the  light  and  puts  it  down).  Ah,  at  last  one  can  get  a 
mouthful  to  eat.  (Begins  eating  the  bread  and  butter.) 
Now,  you  see,  Gina,  if  one  only  makes  a  little  effort 

Gina.  How,  effort? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  for  it's  a  blessing  after  all  we've  at 
last  let  that  room  for  a  time.  And  only  think — to  a 
fellow  like  Gregers  —  a  dear,  old  friend. 

Gina,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  it,  I  don't. 

Hedvig.  Oh,  mother,  you'll  see  it'll  be  such  fun. 

Hjalmab.  You  are  strange.  First  you  were  so  anxious 
to  let  it,  and  now  you  don't  like  it. 

Gina.  Yes,  Ekdal;  if  it  had  only  been  to  some  one 
else,  but  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Werle  will  say? 

Hjalmar.  Old  Werle  ?    It's  no  business  of  his. 

Gina.  But  you  may  be  sure  there's  something  up 
between  them  again,  as  the  young  one's  moving  out  of 
the  house.  You  know  well  enough  how  things  are 
between  those  two. 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  that  may  be,  but 

Gina.  And  now,  perhaps,  Mr.  Werle'll  think  you're 
at  the  bottom  of  it 
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Hjalmab.  Let  bim  think  so  as  long  as  he  likes !  Mr. 
Werle  has  done  an  immense  deal  for  me.  Good 
heavens !  I  don't  deny  it — but  I  can't  on  that  account 
remain  his  dependent  all  my  life. 

Gina.  But,  dear  Ekdal,  perhaps  grandfather  may 
have  to  suffer  for  it;  he  may  loose  his  poor  little 
earnings  that  he  gets  through  Graberg. 

Hjalmar.  I'm  almost  inclined  to  say:  so  much  the 
better !  Is  it  not  sufficiently  humiliating  for  a  man  like 
me  to  see  his  grey-haired  father  going  about  as  an  out- 
cast ?  But  the  fullness  of  time  is  coming  now,  I  think. 
(He  takes  another  piece  of  bread  and  butter.)  As  surely  as 
I  have  a  mission  in  life,  so  surely  I  will  not  shrink 
from  it ! 

Hedvio.  Oh !  no,  father,  don't ! 

Gina.  Hush !     Don't  wake  him ! 

Hjalmar  (in  a  lower  tone).  I  will  not  shrink  from  it,  I 

tell  you.     The   day  will  yet  come,  when And 

that's  why  it's  a  good  thing  we've  let  the  room;  for 
that  makes  me  more  independent.  And  a  man  must 
be  that  when  he  has  a  mission  in  life.  ( Turning  towards 
the  arm- chair ,  with  emotion.)  My  poor  white-haired  old 
father!  Lean  on  your  Hjalmar.  He  has  broad 
shoulders  —  strong  shoulders,  at  any  rate.    You  will 

awaken  one  day  and (To  Gina.)     Perhaps,  you 

don't  believe  it  ? 

Gina  (rising).  Of  course,  I  do  —  but  in  the  meantime 
let's  get  him  to  bed. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  let  us  do  so. 

They  take  up  the  old  man  carefully. 


ACT  III 

[Hjalmab  Ekdal's  studio.  It  is  morning;  daylight  streams 
in  through  the  great  panes  of  glass  in  the  slanting  roof; 
the  curtain  is  drawn  back.] 

[Hjalmab  is  sitting  at  the  table  busy  retouching  a  photo- 
graph; several  other  portraits  are  lying  in  front  of  him. 
After  a  little  while  Gina  comes  in  from  the  entrance- 
door  in  her  hat  and  cloak;  she  has  a  covered  basket  on 
her  arm.'} 

Hjalmab.  Are  you  back  again,  Gina  ? 
Gina.  Ah,  yes !     One  must  look  sharp. 

Puts  the  basket  on  a  chair,  and  takes  off  her  things. 

Hjalmab.  Did  you  look  in  at  Gregers'  ? 

Gina.  Yes,  I  did.  It's  in  a  lovely  state;  he's  managed 
to  make  a  mess  of  it  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  in. 

Hjalmab.  How  so  ? 

Gina.  Why  he  wanted  to  do  everything  himself,  he 
said.  And  so  he  wanted  to  light  the  stove  too;  and 
then  he  screwed  down  the  register,  so  that  the  whole 
room  was  full  of  smoke.    Uh !    It  stank  like 

Hjalmab.  Well,  I  never ! 

Gina.  But  the  best's  to  come;  for  then  he  wanted  to 
put  out  the  fire,  and  so  he  must  needs  empty  the  whole 
of  his  water-jug  into  the  stove,  so  that  the  room's  like 
a  pig-stye. 

Hjalmab.  That's  a  nuisance. 
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Gina.  I've  sent  the  porter's  wife  there  now,  to  clean 
up  after  him,  the  pig.  But  the  placell  not  be  fit  to  be 
in  till  this  afternoon. 

Hjalmar.  Where's  he  gone  then  in  the  meantime? 

Gina.  He  was  going  out,  he  said. 

Hjalmar.  I  looked  in  a  moment,  too — after  you'd 
gone  out. 

Gina.  So  I  heard.    Why,  you've  asked  him  to  lunch. 

Hjalmar.  Only  to  a  little  simple  bit  of  early  lunch, 
you  know.  It's  his  first  day — and  we  couldn't  very 
well  avoid  it  You've  got  something  in  the  house,  I 
suppose. 

Gina.  I'll  try  and  get  something  or  other. 

Hjalmar.  But  don't  get  too  little.  For  I  fancy 
Belling  and  Molvik  are  coming  up  too.  I  happened 
to  meet  Belling  on  the  stairs,  you  see,  and  so  I 
couldn't  but 

Gina.  Oh !    Are  we  to  have  those  two  as  well  ? 

Hjalmar.  Good  Lord  —  two  more  or  less'll  make  no 
difference. 

Ekdal  (opening  his  door  and  looking  in).  I  say, 
Hjalmar (noticing  Gina.)     Oh !  I  see! 

Gina.  Do  you  want  anything,  grandfather  ? 

Ekdal.  Oh,  no!  It's  all  right  H'm!  (He  goes  in 
again.) 

Gina  (taking  up  the  basket).  Take  care  he  doesn't  get 
out. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  see  to  it  —  I  say,  Gina,  a 
little  bit  of  herring-salad'd  be  very  nice —  for  Belling 
and  Molvik  were  out  on  the  spree  again  last  night 

Gina.  If  only  they  don't  come  up  too  soon  for  me 
I 
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Hjalmab.  Oh  !  they  won't;  take  your  own  time. 

Gina.  Very  good,  and  you  can  go. cm  doing  a  little 
work  meantime. 

Hjalmab.  Why,  I'm  sitting  here  working!  Why, 
I'm  working  as  hard  as  ever  I  can ! 

Gina.  Then  you'll  have  it  off  your  hands,  don't  you 
see. 

She  goes  into  the  kitchen  with  the  basket  Hjalmab  sits  a 
few  minutes  retouching  the  photograph;  he  does  it 
lazily  and  with  disrelish. 

Ekdal  (peeps  in  looking  around  the  studio,  and  says  in 
a  whisper).  Are  you  busy  ? 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  I'm  sitting  here  slaving  over  these 
portraits. 

Ekdal.  All  right — God  forbid — if  you're  so  busy, 
I'll— h'm 

He  goes  in  again  ;  he  leaves  the  door  open. 

Hjalmab  (goes  on  for  a  while  in  silence;  then  he  puts 
down  the  brush  and  goes  to  the  door).  Are  you  busy, 
father  ? 

Ekdal  (mutters  from  within).  If  you're  busy,  I'm 
busy  too.     H'm  ! 

Hjalmab.  All  right. 

He  returns  to  his  work  again. 

Ekdal  (after  a  little  while,  coming  to  the  door  again). 
H'm !  You  see,  Hjalmar,  I'm  not  so  very  busy  after 
all. 

Hjalmab.  I  thought  you  were  sitting  there  writing. 
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Ekdal.  Deuce  take  it.  Can't  Graberg  wait  a  day  or 
two  ?   It's  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  I  should  say. 

Hjalmar.  No,  and  you're  not  a  slave  either. 

Ekdal.  And  then  what  has  to  be  done  in  there  ? 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  exactly.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  in  ? 
Shall  I  open  the  door  for  you  ? 

Ekdal.  That  wouldn't  be  amiss. 

Hjalmar  (rising).  For  then  we'd  have  that  off  our 
hands. 

Ekdal.  Exactly,  it  must  be  ready  by  to-morrow  early 
For  it  is  to-morrow H'm  ? 

Hjalmar.  Of  course,  it's  to-morrow. 

Hjalmar  and  Ekdal  push  one-half  of  the  door  aside.  The 
morning  sun  is  shining  in  through  the  sky- lights ; 
many  pigeons  are  flying  hither  and  thither,  others  are 
perched  cooing  on  rafters ;  the  hens  cackle  now  and 
again,  at  the  further  end  of  the  loft. 

Hjalmar.  Now  then,  get  in,  father. 

Ekdal  (going  in).   Aren't  you  coming  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  d'you  know — I  almost  think — (seeing 
Gina  by  the  kitchen  door).  I  ?  —  no,  no,  I've  no  time,  I 
must  work This  is  how  the  mechanism  works 

He  pulls  a  string  ;  a  curtain  falls  from  within,  the  lower 
part  of  which  consists  of  an  old  sail,  and  the  rest,  the 
upper  part  of  an  out-spread  fishinq  net.  The  floor  of 
the  loft  is  thus  no  longer  visible. 

Hjalmar  (going  to  the  table).  That's  it;  now,  I  suppose, 
I  shall  have  a  minute's  peace. 

Gina.  Is  he  in  there  on  the  rampage  again  ? 
Hjalmar.  "Wasn't  it  better  than  if  he'd  gone  down  to 
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Mrs.  Ericksen's  ?  (Sitting  down.)  Do  you  want  anything  ? 
You  said 

Gina.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  thought  we  could 
lay  the  cloth  here  ? 

Hjalmab.  Yes,  I  suppose  no  one  is  coming  so 
early 

Gina.  No,  I  don't  expect  anyone,  except  the  two 
sweethearts,  who  want  to  be  taken  together. 

Hjalmab.  Why  the  devil  couldn't  they  be  taken 
together  some  other  day? 

Gina.  But,  dear  Ekdal,  I  arranged  for  them  to  come 
this  afternoon,  when  you're  having  your  sleep. 

Hjalmab.  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Yes,  then  we'll  lunch 
here. 

Gina.  Very  well !  But  there's  no  need  to  hurry  to 
lay  the  cloth  yet;  you  can  use  the  table  awhile  yet. 

Hjalmab.  I  should  think  you  could  see  I  am  sitting 
here  using  the  table  all  I  can ! 

Gina.  Then  you'll  be  free  later,  don't  you  see. 

She  goes  into  the  kitchen  again.     A  short  pause. 

Ekdal  (at  the  door  of  lofty  the  net  behind).  Hjalmar ! 
Hjalmab.  Well? 

Ekdal.  Afraid  we  shall  have  to  move  the  water- 
trough,  after  all. 

Hjalmab.  Why,  that's  what  I've  said  all  along. 
Ekdal.  H'm  —  h'm  —  h'm! 

Goes  away  from  the  door  again. 

Hjalmab  (goes  on  working  for  a  little  while,  then  looks  at 
the  loft  and  half  rises.  Hedvtg  comes  in  from  the  kitchen. 
Hurriedly  sitting  down  again).  What  do  you  want  ? 
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Hedvig.  I  only  wanted  to  come  in  to  you,  father. 

Hjalmab  {after  a  short  pause).  It  seems  to  me  you've 
come  to  poke  your  nose  into  things.  Are  you  to  keep 
watch,  perhaps  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  no !  not  at  all ! 

Hjalmab.  What's  mother  doing  in  there  now? 

Hedvig.  Oh !  Mother's  in  the  thick  of  the  herring- 
salad.  (She  goes  up  to  the  table.)  Isn't  there  any  little 
thing  I  could  help  you  with,  father. 

Hjalmab.  Oh,  no.  It's  best  I  should  doit  all  alone  — 
as  long  as  my  strength  holds  out.  There's  no  need, 
Hedvig;  if  only  your  father  keeps  his  health — then 

Hedvig.  Oh  no,  father;  you  musn't  say  such  horrid 
things 

She  walks  about  a  little  while,  stands  still  by  the  open  door, 
and  looks  into  the  loft. 

Hjalmab.  I  say,  what's  he  doing  now  ? 

Hedvig.  It's  surely  a  new  path  up  to  the  water- 
trough. 

Hjalmab.  Hell  never  be  able  to  manage  that  alone ! 
And  yet  I'm  condemned  to  sit  here 

Hedvig  (going  up  to  him).  Give  me  the  brush,  father; 
I  can  do  it. 

Hjalmab.  Oh,  nonsense.  You'd  only  spoil  your  eyes 
with  it. 

Hedvig.  Not  a  bit !     Come,  give  me  the  brush ! 

Hjalmab  (rising).  Well,  yes,  it  won't  take  more  than  a 
minute  or  two. 

Hedvig.  Tut!  What  does  it  matter?  (Taking  the 
brush.)  That's  it.  (Silting  down.)  And  I've  got  one 
here  to  copy  from. 
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Hjalmar.  But  don't  spoil  your  eyes !  Do  you  hear  — 
/will  not  be  answerable;  you  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility upon  yourself — I  tell  you  that. 

Hedvig  {retouching).  All  right,  I  don't  mind. 

Hjalmar.  You're  very  quick  at  it,  Hedvig.  Only  a 
few  minutes,  you  understand. 

He  squeezes  past  the  curtain  in  the  loft.     Hedvig  sits  work- 
ing.     Hjalmar  and  Ekdal  are  heard  discussing  within. 

Hjalmar  (coming  from  behind  the  net).  Hedvig,  just 
hand  me  the  pincers  that  are  lying  on  the  shelf.  And 
the  chisel  (turning  back).  Now  youll  see  father.  But 
first  let  me  show  you  what  I  mean. 

Hedvig  takes  out  the  tools  asked  for  from  the  book-case  and 
hands  them  in  to  him. 

Hjalmar,  That's  it.  Thanks !  I  say,  it  was  a  good 
thing  I  came. 

He  goes  away  from  the  opening  of  the  door;  they  are 
heard  carpentering  and  talking  within.  Hedvig 
remains  standing  and  looks  at  them.  After  a  pause 
there  is  a  knock  at  the  entrance-door;  she  takes  no 
notice  of  it. 

Gregers  (bareheaded  and  without  a  top  coat;  he  enters 
and  stands  a  little  while  by  the  door).  H'm  ! 

Hedvig  (turning  and  going  up  to  him).  Good  morning. 
Won't  you  come  in  ? 

Gregers.  Thank  you  (looks  towards  the  loft).  You 
3eem  to  have  workingmen  in  the  house  ? 
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Hedvig.  No,  it's  only  father  and  grandfather.  I'll 
go  and  tell  them. 

Gregers.  No,  no,  don't  do  that,  I'd  rather  wait  a 
little  while. 

He  sits  down  on  the  sofa. 

Hedvig.  It's  so  untidy  here. 

She  is  about  to  clear  away  the  photographs. 

Gregers.  Oh!  don't  trouble.  Are  they  portraits 
that  have  to  be  finished  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  they  are;  I  was  going  to  help  father 
with  them. 

Gregers.  Don't  let  me  prevent  you. 

Hedvig.  Oh,  no. 

She  moves  the  things  towards  her  and  sits  down  to  work; 
Gregers  watches  her  for  a  while  in  silence. 

Gregers.  Did  the  wild  duck  sleep  well  last  night  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  thank  you,  I  believe  so. 

Gregers  (turning  to  the  loft).  It  looks  quite  different 
in  there  by  daylight  from  what  it  did  in  the  moon- 
shine. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  it  does  change  so.  In  the  morning  it 
looks  different  from  the  afternoon  and  when  it  rains  it 
looks  different  than  when  it's  fine. 

Gregers.  Have  you  noticed  it  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  of  course  I  have. 

Gregers.  Do  you,  too,  like  being  in  there  with  the 
wild  duck  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  whenever  I  can  manage  it  I 
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Gbegebs.  But  no  doubt  you've  not  much  free  time. 
I  suppose  you  go  to  school. 

Hedvig.  No,  not  now;  father's  afraid  of  me  spoiling 
my  eyes. 

Gregebs.  Oh !  then  he  reads  with  you  himself. 
Hedvig.  Father's  promised  to  read  with  me,  but  he's 
not  had  time  for  it  yet. 

Gbegebs.  But  is  there  no  one  else  to  help  you  a 
little? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  there's  Mr.  Molvik;  but  he  not  always 
quite  —  exactly  —  as 

Gbegebs.  He  drinks  then  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  indeed. 

Greoels.  Well,  then  you've  plenty  of  time  to  do 
anything.  And  in  there  —  I  suppose  that's  a  world  of 
itself. 

Hedvig.  Quite  of  itself.  And  then  there  are  so  many 
wonderful  things  there. 

Gbegebs.  Really? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  there  are  great  cupboards  full  of  books, 
and  in  some  of  the  books  there  are  pictures. 

Gbegebs.  Aha ! 

Hedvig.  And  then  there's  an  old  bureau,  with 
drawers  and  flaps,  and  a  big  clock  with  figures  that 
can  come  out.    But  the  clock  doesn't  go  now. 

Gbegebs.  So  time  has  stood  still  —  in  there  with  the 
wild  duck. 

Hedvig.  Yes.  And  then  there's  an  old  paint-box  and 
so  forth ;  and  then  all  the  books. 

Gbegebs.  And  I  suppose  you  like  reading  the  books? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  yes,  when  I  can  get  time.  But  most  of 
them  are  English,  and  I  don't  understand  it      But 
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then  I  look  at  the  pictures.  There's  one  great  book, 
called  "Harryson's  History  of  London;"  it  must  be  a 
hundred  years  old;  and  there  are  such  an  enormous 
lot  of  pictures  in  it.  On  the  front  page  there's  a  pic- 
ture of  Death  with  an  hour-glass,  and  a  young  girl.  I 
think  that's  horrid.  But  then  there  are  all  the  other 
pictures  of  churches  and  palaces,  and  streets,  and 
great  ships  sailing  on  the  sea. 

Gregers.  But  tell  me,  where  did  you  get  all  these 
rare  things  from? 

Hedvig.  Oh!  An  old  sea-captain  once  lived  here, 
and  he  brought  them  home.  They  used  to  call  him 
The  Flying  Dutchman."  And  that's  odd,  for  he  wasn't 
a  Dutchman  at  all. 

Gregers.  No? 

Hedvig.  No.  But  at  last  he  stopped  away  altogether, 
and  all  his  things  were  left  here. 

Gregers.  Listen  —  just  tell  me  —  when  you  sit  in 
there  looking  at  the  pictures,  don't  you  want  to  get 
out,  and  see  the  real  great  world  itself  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  no !  I  want  to  stop  at  home  always,  and 
help  father  and  mother. 

Gregers.  Finishing  photographs  ? 

Hedvig.  No,  not  only  that.  What  I  should  like  best 
would  be  to  learn  to  engrave  pictures  like  those  in  the 
English  books. 

Gregers.  H'm!  What  does  your  father  say  to 
that? 

Hedvig.  I  don't  think  father  likes  it,  for  father's  so 
odd  in  some  things.  Fancy,  he  talks  about  my  learning 
basket-making  and  straw-plaiting!  But  I  don't  think 
that's  anything  much. 
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Gregers.  Oh,  no;  neither  do  L 

Hedvig.  But  father's  right  about  one  thing,  that  if 
I'd  learnt  to  make  baskets,  I  might  have  made  the  new 
basket  for  the  wild  duck  myself. 

Gregers.  So  you  might;  and  you  were  the  right 
person  to  have  made  it. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  for  it's  my  wild  duck. 

Gregers.  Yes,  so  it  is. 

Hedvig.  Oh,  yes,  she  belongs  to  me.  But  I  lend  her 
to  father  and  grandfather  as  often  as  ever  they  like. 

Gregers.  Indeed!     What  do  they  do  with  her? 

Hedvig.  Oh !  they  arrange  things  for  her,  and  build 
for  her,  and  all  that 

Gregers.  I  understand;  for  I  suppose  the  wild  duck's 
the  most  distinguished  personage  in  there. 

Hedvig.  Of  course  she  is;  for  she's  a  real  wild  bird. 
And  it's  a  pity  about  her,  too,  for  she  has  no  one  to 
care  for,  poor  thing. 

Gregers.  She  hasn't  a  family  like  the  rabbits. 

Hedvig.  No.  The  fowls,  too,  have  so  many  they  were 
chicks  with  together,  but  she  has  been  taken  right 
away  from  all  her  own.  And  then  it's  all  so  strange 
about  those  wild  ducks.  No  one  knows  them,  and 
nobody  knows  where  they  come  from  either. 

Gregers.  And  so  she  has  been  to  the  ocean  depths. 

Hedvig  (looks  up  at  him  for  a  moment  and  smiles).  Why 
do  ypu  say  "  the  ocean  depths  ?  " 

Gregers.  What  else  should  I  say  ? 

Hedvig.  You  might  have  said  the  "bottom  of  the 
sea,"  or  the  "sea  bottom." 

Gregers.  Oh !  mayn't  I  just  as  well  say  in  the  ocean 
depths? 
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Hedvig.  Of  course,  only  it  sounds  so  odd  to  hear  peo- 
ple talk  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Gbegebs.  Why?    Tell  me  why. 

Hedvig.  No,  I  won't,  for  it's  so  silly 

Gregers.  I'm  sure  it's  not.  Now,  tell  me  why  you 
smiled  ? 

Hedvig.  Well,  it's  because  when  I  happen  to  remem- 
ber what's  in  there  —  all  of  a  sudden  —  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  room  and  everything  in  it 
should  be  called  the  "depths  of  the  ocean"  —  but 
that's  so  silly. 

Gregers.  You  must  not  say  that. 

Hedvig.  Yes.  for  it's  only  a  loft. 

Gbegebs  {looking  steadily  at  her).  Are  you  so  sure  of 
that? 

Hedvig  (astonished).  That  it's  a  loft ! 

Gbegebs.  Yes.     Are  you  quite  certain  it  is  ? 

Hedvig  looks  at  him  in  silence,  open-mouthed.    Gina  comes 
in  with  the  table-cloth,  etc.,  from  the  kitchen. 

Gbegebs  (rising).  I've  come  in  too  early,  I  fear  ? 
Gina.  Well,  you  had  io  stop  somewhere  —  and  it's 
almost  ready  now.     Clear  the  table,  Hedvig. 

Hedvig  clears  away  the  things ;  she  and  Gina  go  on  laying 
the  table  during  the  following  conversation.  Gbegers 
sits  down  in  the  arm-chair  and  turns  over  the  leaves  of 
an  album. 

Gbegebs.  I  hear  you  can  retouch,  Mrs.  Ekdal. 
Gina  (with  a  side  glance).  Yes,  I  can. 
Gbegebs.  That  was  a  lucky  coincidence. 
Gina.  How,  lucky? 
21 
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Gregers.  As  Ekdal  went  in  for  photography,  I  mean. 

Hedvig.  Mother  can  take  photographs,  too. 

Gina.  Oh,  yes!  I've  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
teach  myself  that  art. 

Gbegers.  Then,  perhaps,  it's  you  really  that  attend 
to  the  business  ? 

Gina.  Yes,  when  Ekdal  hasn't  times  himself,  I 

Gbegers.  No  doubt,  his  time's  a  great  deal  taken  up 
with  his  old  father.    I  understand  that. 

Gina.  Yes,  and  then  it's  not  the  thing  for  a  man  like 
Ekdal  to  take  portraits  of  anybody  and  everybody. 

Gbegers.  So  I  think,  but  still,  since  he  has  taken  it 
up  —  I 

Gina.  Mr.  Werle,  I'm  sure,  can  understand  that 
Ekdal  is  not  an  ordinary  photographer. 

Gregers.  Of  course  not But (A  shot  is 

fired  within  the  loft,  he  starts*)    What's  that  ? 

Gina.  Up  there  they  are  shooting  again ! 

Gregers.  Do  they  shoot  too  ? 

Hedvig.  They  go  a-hunting. 

Gregers.  What  hunt?  (Going  towards  the  door  of  the 
loft.)    Are  you  hunting,  Hjalmar  ? 

Hjalmar  (pehind  the  net).    Are  you  here  ?    I  didn't 

know  —  I  was  so  taken  up (To  Hedvig.)     And 

you  didn't  tell  us 

Gomes  into  the  studio. 

Gbegebs.  Do  you  go  a  hunting  in  the  loft? 

Hjalmar  (showing  a  double-barreled  pistol).  Oh !  only 
with  this. 

Gina.  Yes,  you  and  grandfather'll  have  an  accident 
one  of  these  days  with  that  pigstol. 
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Bjalmab  (vexed).  I  think  I've  told  you,  that  this  kind 
of  fire-arm  is  called  a  pistol. 

Gin*.  Well,  I  don't  think  that's  any  better. 

Gbegers.  So  you  too  have  turned  hunter;  you  too, 
Hjalmar? 

Hjalmab.  Only  a  little  rabbit  shooting  now  and 
again.     Chiefly  for  father's  sake,  you  understand. 

Gina.  Men  folk  are  such  queer  creatures;  they 
must  always  have  something  to  divide  themselves 
with. 

Hjalmar  (angrily).  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  we  must 
always  have  something  to  divide  ourselves  with. 

Gina.  Why  that's  exactly  what  T'm  saying. 

Hjalmab.  Well,  h'm !  (To  Gbegers.)  And  then  luckily 
you  see  the  loft  is  so  situated  that  no  one  can  hear  us 
shooting.  (Putting  the  pistol  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  case ) 
Don't  touch  the  pistol,  Hedvig!  The  one  barrel's 
loaded,  remember. 

Gbegebs  (looking  in  through  the  net).  Oh,  you've  a 
fowling-piece  too,  I  see. 

Hjalmab.  That's  father's  old  gun.  You  can't  shoot 
with  it  now,  for  there's  something  wrong  with  the 
lock.  But  it's  very  amusing  to  have  it,  all  the  same, 
because  we  can  take  it  all  to  pieces,  and  oil  it,  and 
then  screw  it  together  again.  Of  course  its  mostly 
father  who  muddles  about  with  such  things. 

Hedvig  (going  up  to  Gregebs).  Now  you  can  see  the 
wild  duck  properly. 

Gregebs.  I  was  just  looking  at  it  One  of  her  wkigs 
drops  a  little  it  seems  to  me. 

Hjalmab.  Well,  that's  not  so  remarkable ;  you  know 
she  was  wounded. 
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Gregers.  And  she  seems  a  little  lame  in  one  foot 
isn't  she  ? 

Hjalmar.  Perhaps  just  a  very  little  bit. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  for  the  dog  bit  her  in  that  foot. 

Hjalmar.  But  she  hasn't  another  fault  or  blemish; 
and  that  is  really  remarkable  foi  a  creature  that  hae 
had  a  discharge  of  shot  into  its  body,  and  has  been 
between  a  dog's  teeth. 

Gregers  {with  a  glance  at  Hedvig).  And  who  has  been 
to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ? 

Hedvig  (smiling).  Yes. 

Gina  (setting  the  table).  Oh  !  that  blessed  wild  duck ! 
You'll  be  falling  down  and  worshipping  her  next. 

Hjalmar.  H'm  —  is  the  lunch  nearly  ready  ? 

Gina.  Yes,  in  a  moment.  Hedvig,  you  must  come 
and  help  me  now. 

Gina  and  Hedvig  go  out  into  the  kitchen. 

Hjalmar  (in  a  lower  voice).  I  don't  think  you'd  better 
stand  there  looking  at  father;  he  doesn't  like  it 
(Gregers  moves  away  from  the  door  of  the  loft)  And  I'd 
better  shut  up  before  the  others  come  in.  (Shooing  with 
his  hands.)  S'h !  s'h !  Get  away  with  you !  (HepuUs 
up  the  curtain  and  shuts  the  doors.)  These  contrivances 
are  my  own  inventions.  It's  really  very  amusing  to 
have  something  like  that  to  arrange,  and  to  mend 
when  it  gets  broken.  And  besides,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary, too,  you  see,  for  Gina  doesn't  like  having  the 
rabbits  and  fowls  in  the  studio. 

Gregers.  No,  of  course  not;  and,  perhaps,  it's  your 
wife  who  manages  the  business  ? 
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H  jalmar  I  usually  leave  every-day  business  to  her, 
in-  lb  en  I  can  seek  refuge  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
think  over  more  important  matters. 

Gregers.  What  sort  of  matters,  Hjalmar  ? 

Hjalmar.  I  wonder  you've  not  asked  about  that  before  ? 
Or,  perhaps,  you've  not  heard  about  the  invention  ? 

Gregebs.  Invention  ?    No. 

Hjalmar.  Really?  You've  not?  Ah!  well,  up  there 
in  the  woods  and  wilds 

Gregers.  So  you've  made  an  invention  ! 

Hjalmar.  Well,  I've  not  exactly  made  it  yet,  but  I'm 
working  at  it  Surely  you  can  understand  that  when 
I  decided  to  sacrifice  myself  to  photography,  it  wasn't 
in  order  to  take  likenesses  of  all  sorts  of  commonplace 
people. 

Gregers.  No,  no,  that  was  what  your  wife  was  just 
saying. 

Hjalmar.  I  vowed  that  if  I  did  devote  my  powers  to 
this  manual  labor  I  would  at  least  raise  it  so  high 
that  it  should  be  both  an  art  and  a  science.  And  so 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  this  remarkable 
invention. 

Gregers.  And  in  what  does  the  invention  consist? 
What  is  it  to  do  ? 

Hjalmar.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  musn't  ask  for 
such  details  yet.  It  takes  time,  you  see.  And  you 
musn't  believe  that  I  am  inspired  by  vanity.  Truly, 
I'm  not  working  for  my  own  sake.  Oh,  no!  It  is  my 
life  —  a  mission  that  I  see  before  me  night  and  day. 

Gregers.  What  life-mission  is  that  ? 

Hjalmar.  Have  you  forgotten  the  old  man  with  the 
silver  hair  ? 
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Gregers.  Tour  poor  father ;  but  what  can  you  really 
do  for  him  ? 

Hjalmar.  I  can  invoke  his  self-respect  from  the 
dead,  by  raisiog  up  the  name  of  Ekdal  to  honor  and 
respect  again. 

Gregers.  So  that  is  your  life-mission. 

Hjalmar.  Yes.  I  will  save  the  shipwrecked  man. 
For  he  did  suffer  shipwreck  when  the  storm  burst 
forth  over  him.  Even  while  those  terrible  investiga- 
tions were  going  on  he  was  no  longer  himself.  That 
pistol  there  —  that  we  used  to  shoot  rabbits  with  —  it 
has  played  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  house  of 
Ekdal. 

Gregers.  The  pistol !     Indeed  ? 

Hjalmar.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced  and 
he  was  to  be  put  in  goal  —  he  had  that  pistol  in  his 
hand 

Gregers.  He  had ! 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  but  he  did  not  dare.  He  was  afraid. 
So  demoralized,  so  lost  even  then  was  his  spirit.  Ah! 
Can  you  understand  that?  He  a  soldier;  he  who  had 
shot  nine  bears,  the  descendant  of  two  lieutenant- 
colonels —  one  after  the  other,  of  course.  Can  you 
understand  it,  Gregers  ? 

Gregers.  Yes,  I  understand  it  very  well. 

Hjalmar.  I  do  not.  And  then  the  pistol  played  a 
part  too  in  another  incident  in  the  history  of  our  house. 
When  he  had  donned  the  gray  dress,  and  was  set  under 
lock  and  key  —  ah !  believe  me  that  was  a  terrible  time 
for  me.  I  had  pulled  down  the  blinds  of  both  my 
windows.  When  I  looked  out,  I  saw  that  the  sun  was 
shining  as  was  its  wont*    I  could  not  understand.    I 
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saw  men  walking  about  the  streets,  laughing  and 
gossipping  of  indifferent  matters.  I  could  not  under- 
stand. I  thought  all  the  universe  must  be  standing 
still  as  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Gregers.  I  felt  so  when  my  mother  died. 

Hjaxmar.  In  that  same  hour  Hjalmar  Ekdal  turned 
the  pistol  towards  his  own  breast. 

Gregers.  So  you,  too,  thought  of  that ! 

Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Gregers.  But  you  did  not  fire  ? 

Hjalmar.  No.  In  that  decisive  moment  I  gained  the 
victory  over  myself.  I  went  on  living.  But,  believe  me, 
it  needed  courage  to  choose  life  under  such  conditions. 

Gregers.  It  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  entirely.    But  it  was  better  so;  for\ 
now  I  shall  soon  make  the  invention;  and  then  Doctor   \ 
Belling  believes,  as  I  do,  myself,  that  father  will  get      \ 
leave  to  wear  his  uniform  again.    I  shall  ask  this  as     J 
my  sole  reward. 

Gregers.  So  it's  the  uniform  that  he ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes;  it  is  that  that  he  most  hankers  and 
pines  after.  You  can  not  imagine  how  this  cuts  me  to 
the  heart  for  his  sake.  Whenever  we  have  a  little 
family  feast  here  —  such  as  Gina's  and  my  wedding- 
day,  or  anything  of  that  sort  —  the  old  man  comes  in 
here  dressed  in  his  lieutenant  uniform  of  happier  days. 
But  as  soon  as  there's  a  knock  at  the  door  —  for  he 
mustn't  show  himself  before  strangers  you  know —  he  f\ 
hurries  off  to  his  room  again  as  fast  as  his  old  legs  will  ] 
carry  him.     It  lacerates  a  filial  heart  to  see  that !  J 

Gregers.  And  when  do  you  think  your  invention'll 
be  ready? 
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Hjalmar.  Now,  really  you  mustn't  ask  me  about  such 
details  as  to  time.  An  invention  is  a  thing  which 
doesn't  allow  a  man  to  be  wholly  and  solely  master  of 
himself.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  inspiration — on 
an  idea  —  and  it's  well-nigh  impossible  to  calculate 
beforehand  when  that  will  come. 

Gregers.  But  it's  making  progress  ? 

Hjalmab.  Of  course  it's  making  progress.  I  work 
every  blessed  day  at  the  invention,  which  fills  my  whole 
being.  Every  afternoon  when  I've  dined,  I  lock  myself 
up  in  my  sitting-room,  there  I  can  ponder  in  peace. 
Only  I  mustn't  be  driven,  for  that  is  no  earthly  use  what- 
ever; Belling  says  so,  too. 

Gregers.  And  don't  you  find  that  all  those  contri- 
vances in  there  in  the  loft,  take  you  away  and  distract 
you  too  much  ? 

Hjalmab,  No,  no,  no;  quite  the  contrary.  You 
mustn't  say  that.  Surely,  I  can't  always  go  about 
brooding  over  the  same  exhausting  ideas.  I  must 
have  something  to  fill  up  the  time  spent  in  expectancy. 
Inspiration,  ideas,  you  see  —  if  they're  coming  they'll 
come  anyhow. 

Gregers.  My  dear  Hjalmar,  I  almost  think  there's 
something  of  the  wild  duck  in  you. 

Hjalmab.  Of  the  wild  duck  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gregers.  You  have  dived  under  and  got  caught  fast 
in  the  weeds  at  the  bottom. 

Hjalmar.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  well-nigh  deadly 

shot  that  winged  father  and  me  too  ? 

£    Gregers.  Not  so  much  to  thai.    I  don't  mean  to  say 

jpr*that  you  are  wounded,  but  you  have  fallen  into  a 

"[  poisonous  swamp;  you  have  within  you  an  insidious 
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/ 
disease,  and  you  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  to  die  in  the        ^j 
dark.  ^ 

Hjalmab.  I?  Die  in  the  dark ?  Now,  I  tell  you  what, 
Gregers,  you  really  should  drop  such  talk. 

Gregers.  Do  not  fear;  fa*J  wj]!  inin^  j up  l.n  llm    1 

surface  again.     For  I,  too,  have  a  mission  in  life  now,     \ 
^cott-«ceT  J-  found  it,  yesterday.  / — 

Hjalmar.  Well,  that  may  be;  but  you  should  leave 
me  alone.  I  assure  you  that  —  of  course,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  natural  melancholy  —  I  am  as 
happy  as  a  man  could  desire  to  be. 

Gregers.  That  you  are  so,  is  also  a  result  of  the 
poison. 

Hjalmar.  Now,  my  dear,  good  Gregers,  don't  say 
anything  more  about  disease  and  poison;  I'm  not  used 
to  that  sort  of  thing;  in  my  house  no  one  ever  mentions 
such  disagreeable  things  to  me. 

Gregers.  Ah !  I  can  well  believe  that ! 

Hjalmar.  For  it's  not  good  for  me.     And  here  there 
is  no  air  of  the  swamp  as  you  call  it.      The  poor  home 
of  the  photographer  is  lowly — I  know  that  well  — and 
my  means    are    narrow.      But,    I    am    an    inventory 
remember,  and  I  am  the  bread-winner  of  a  family  too. 

That  raises  me  above  my  lowly  circumstances Ah ! 

here  they  are  with  the  luncheon ! 

Gina  and  Hedvig  bring  bottles  of  beer,  a  decanter  of  brandy, 
glasses  and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time  Relling  and 
Molvik  enter  from  the  passage  ;  they  are  both  without 
hats  and  top  coats  ;  Molvik  is  dressed  in  black. 

Gina  (putting  the  things  on  the  table).  Well,  those  Wo 
timed  it  well. 
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Belling.  Molvik  fancied  he  smelt  herring-salad,  and 
so  there  was  no  holding  him  back.  Good  morning  for 
the  second  time,  Ekdal. 

Hjalmar.  Gregers,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Molvik; 
doctor Why  you  know  Belling. 

Gbegebs.  Yes,  slightly. 

Belling.  Ah !  This  is  Mr.  Werle,  junior.  Yes,  we 
two  have  often  come  to  loggerheads  with  one  another 
up  at  the  Hojdal  Works.  I  suppose  you've  just 
moved  in  ? 

Gbegebs.  I  moved  in  this  morning. 

Belling.  And  Molvik  and  I  live  underneath  you,  so 
you're  not  far  from  the  doctor  and  priest,  if  you 
should  want  anything  of  the  sort. 

Gbegebs.    That  might  be;    for  yesterday  we  were 

(^fchlrtegfi  at  table. 

Sjalmab.  Oh  !  now  don't  bring  up  such  disagreeable 
things  again ! 

Belling.  You  needn't  trouble,  Ekdal,  for  it  won't  hurt 
you. 

Hjalmar.  I  hope  so  for  the  sake  of  my  family.  But 
let's  sit  down  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Gbegebs.  Shall  we  not  wait  for  your  father  ? 

Hjalmab.  No,  he'll  have  his  taken  into  him  presently. 
Come  along !  ' 

The  men  sit  down  at  the  table,  and  eat  and  drink.     Gina 
and  Hedvig  go  in  and  out  uniting  on  them. 

Belling.  Molvik  was  horribly  drunk  yesterday,  Mrs. 
Ekdal. 

Gina.  What !    Yesterday  again  ? 
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Belling.  Didn't  you  hear  him  when  I  came  home 
with  him  in  the  night  ? 

Gina.  No,  I  can't  say  I  did. 

Relling.  That's  well;  for  Molvik  was  abominable 
last  night 

Gina.  Is  that  true,  Molvik  ? 

Molvik.  Let  us  bury  in  oblivion  the  proceedings  of 
last  night.  That  sort  of  thing  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  better  self. 

Belling  (to  Gregers).  It  comes  over  him  as  if  he 
were  possessed,  and.  then  I  have  to  go  out  on  the  spree 
with  him.     For  you  see  Mr.  Molvik  is  daemonic. 

Gregers.  Daemonic?         s^~~~^\ 

Belling.  Yes,  Molvik  ismaemonic) 

Gregers.  H'm. 

Belling.  And  daemonic  natures  are  not  created  for 
going  through  the  world  on  steady  legs.  They  are 
bound  to  deviate  sometimes.  Well,  and  so  you  still 
hold  out  at  those  hideous  black  Works  up  there  ? 

Gregers.  I  have  held  out  until  now. 

Belling.  And  have  you  obtained  what  you  went 
about  claiming  ? 

Gregers.  Claiming?  (Understanding him.)   Oh!  I  see. 

Hjalmar.  Have  you  been  enforcing  claims,  Gregers? 

Gregers.  Oh!  nonsense. 

Belling.  Oh !  but  he  did,  though;  he  used  to  go 
about  to  all  the  farmers' cottages  presenting  something 
that  he  called  "  the  claim  of  the  ideal." 

Gregers:  I  was  young  then. 

Belling.  You're  right  there ;  you  were  very  young. 
And  the  claim  of  the  ideal  —  you  never  managed  to 
get  them  honored  as  long  as  /was  up  there. 
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Gbegebs.  Nor  since  either. 

Relling.  And  so,  I  dare  say  you've  become  sensible 
enough  to  reduce  your  demands  a  little. 

Gbegebs.  Never  when  I  am  face  to  face  with  a  true, 
genuine  man. 

Hjalmab.  No;  and  that  seems  sensible  enough  to 
me.     A  little  butter,  Gina. 

Belling.  And  a  little  bit  of  pork  for  Molvik. 

Molvik.  Uh !     No  pork ! 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  loft. 

Hjalmab.  Open  the  door,  Hedvig;  father  wants  to 
come  out. 

Hedvig  opens  the  door  a  little  may,  Old  Ekdal  comes  in 
.  with  afresh  rabbit-skin;  he  closes  the  door  after  him. 

Ekdal.  Good-morning,  gentlemen !  Have  had  capi- 
tal sport  to-day.    Have  shot  a  big  one. 

Hjalmab.  And  you've  skinned  it  before  I  came ! 

Ekdal.  Have  salted  it,  too.  It's  good  tender  meat, 
is  rabbit  meat;  and  it's  sweet,  too  ;  tastes  like  sugar. 
Hope  you're  enjoying  yourselves,  gentlemen! 

He  goes  into  his  room. 

Molvik  (rising).  Excuse  me  —  I  can't  —  I  must  go 
down  at  once. 

Relling.  Have  some  soda-water,  man! 

Molvik  (hurrying  off).  Uh  !  uh! 

He  goes  out  at  the  entrance  door. 

Belling  (to  Hjalmab).  Let  ug  drink  to  the  old 
hunter. 
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Hjalmar  (touching  his  glass)  Yes  to  the  bold  sports- 
man on  the  brink  of  the  grave ! 

Belling.    To   the   gray-headed (Drinking.)     I 

say,  is  his  hair  gray  or  is  it  white ! 

Hjalmar.  It's  between  the  two;  besides  he  hasn't 
so  many  hairs  left  on  his  head. 

Belling.  Well;  you  can  get  through  life  with  false 
hair.  Yes,  at  the  bottom  you're  a  happy  man,  Ekdal; 
you  have  that  great  life-mission  to  toil  for 

Hjalmab.  And  I  do  toil,  believe  me. 

Belling.  And  then  you  have  your  active  wife,  trot- 
ting in  and  out  so  nicely,  in  her  felt  shoes,  and  pottering 
about,  looking  after  you  and  serving  you. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  Gin  a  (nodding  to  her),  you  are  an 
excellent  helpmate  to  have  on  life's  path. 

Gina.  Oh !  don't  sit  there  a-criticising  me. 

Belling.  And  then  your  Hedvig,  Ekdal. 

Hjalmar  {with  emotion).  Yes,  the  child!  The  child 
beyond  all  else.  Hedvig,  come  here  to  me.  (He  strokes 
her  hair.)     What  day  is  it  to-morrow,  eh  ? 

Hedvig  (shaking  him).  Oh,  no,  you  musn't  tell,  father. 

Hjalmar.  It  goes  to  my  heart  like  a  knife  when  I 
think  how  small  a  thing  it  will  be;  only  a  little  festive 
arrangement  in  the  loft 

Hedvig.  Ah !  but  that's  so  lovely ! 

Belling.  Only  wait  till  that  wonderful  invention  is 
completed,  Hedvig ! 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  then  —  then  you  will  see !  —  Hedvig, 
I  have  determined  to  make  your  future  secure.  All 
shall  be  well  with  you  as  long  as  you  live.  I  will  ask 
something  for  you — and  nothing  else.  That  shall  be 
the  poor  inventor's  sole  reward. 


c 
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Hedvig  {whispering,  with  her  arms  about  his  neck).  Oh ! 
you  dear,  dear  father ! 

Belling  (to  Gregers).  Well,  now,  don't  you  think  it 
very  pleasant,  just  for  a  change,  to  sit  at  a  well-spread 
table  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  family  circle  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  I  deeply  prize  these  hours  spent  at 
table. 

Gregers.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  thrive  in  the  air  of 
a  swamp. 

Selling.  Air  of  a  swamp? 

Hjalmar.  Oh !  now  don't  begin  with  that  stuff  again! 

Gina.  Goodness  knows  there's  no  foul  air  here,  Mr. 
Werle,  for  I  air  the  place  every  day. 

Gregers  (rising  from  the  table).  The  stench  I  mean, 
no  amount  of  your  airing  would  get  rid  of. 

Hjalmar.  Stench ! 

Gina.  Yes,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Ekdal  ? 

Belling.  Excuse  me — I  suppose  it  isn't  you  your- 
self who  brings  this  stench  with  you  from  the  mines 
up  there  ? 

Gregers.  It  would  be  like  you  to  call  what  I  bring 
into  this  house  a  stench. 

Belling  (going  up  to  him).  Listen,  Mr.  Werle,  junior, 
I  strongly  suspect  you  are  still  going  about  with  "the 
jlaim  of  the  ideal"  unabridged  in  your  coat-tail 
pocket. 

Gregers   I  carry  it  in  my  breast. 

Belling.  Well,  wherever  you  may  have  it,  I'd  no* 
advise  you  to  play  the  dun  here  as  long  as  I'm  about 

Gregers,  And  suppose  I  do  all  the  same? 

Belling.  Then  you  fly  head-foremost  down  stairs. 
Now  you  know. 
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Hjalmar  (rising).  But  really,  Belling ! 
Gregers.  Yes,  just  you  turn  me  out- 


Gina  {coming  between  them).  You  mustn't  do  that, 
Belling.  But  this  I  will  say,  Mr.  Werle,  that  after 
making  all  that  horrid  mess  in  there  with  the  stove, 
you  shouldn't  come  here  chattering  about  stenches. 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Hedvig.  Mother,  someone's  knocking. 

Hjalmar.  That's  it !  Now  we're  to  be  bothered  with 
a  lot  of  people ! 

Gina.  Only  leave  it  to  me (She  goes  and  opens 

the  door ;  starts,  shudders,  and  draws  back.)  Oh !  oh, 
dear ! 

Mr.  Werle  in  a  fur  coat  comes  a  step  forward. 

Werle.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  am  told  my  son  is 
living  here. 

Gina  (in  a  choking  voice).  Yes 

Hjalmar  (coming  nearer).  Won't  you  come  in,  sir? 
Werle.  Thanks;  I  only  wish  to  speak  to  my  son. 
Gregers.  Well !     Here  I  am ! 

Werle.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  your  room. 
Gregers.  In  my  room  —  well 

About  to  go  out. 

Gina.  No,  goodness  knows,  that's  not  in  a  fit  state 
to 

Werle.  Well,  outside  in  the  passage,  then;  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  alone. 
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Hjalmar.  You  can  do  that  here,  sir.  Gome  into  the 
sitting-room,  Belling. 

Hjalmar  and  Belling  go  in,  right;  Gina  takes  Hedvig 
with  her  into  the  kitchen. 

Gregers  (after  a  short  pause).  Well,  we're  alone  now. 

Werle.  You  let  fall  a  word  or  two  yesterday,  and  as 
you've  come  to  live  at  the  Ekdals  I  am  compelled  to 
think  that  you've  something  in  your  mind  against  me. 

Gregers.  I  have  in  mind  to  open  Hjalmar  Ekdal's 
eyes.    He  shall  see  his  position  as  it  is;  that  is  all. 

Werle.  Is  that  the  mission  in  life  you  spoke  <«f 
yesterday  ? 

Gregers.  Yes.    You  have  left  none  other  open  to  me. 

Werle.  Is  it  I  who  have  poisoned  your  mind, 
Gregers  ? 

Gregers.  You  have  poisoned  my  whole  life — I'm  not 
thinking  about  all  that  with  mother.  But  it  in  you  I 
have  to  thank  for  it  that  I  go  about  hunted  nnd 
devoured  by  a  guilty  conscience. 

Werle.  Aha !    So  it's  your  conscience  that's  amiss. 

Gregers.  I  ought  to  have  stood  out  against  you 
then,  at  the  time  when  you  laid  the  snares  for  Lieu- 
tenant Ekdal.  I  ought  to  have  warned  him;  for  I 
foresaw  whither  it  would  lead  him. 

Werle.  Yes;  then,  indeed,  you  ought  to  have 
/spoken. 

Gregers.  I  didn't  dare  to;  I  was  so  cowed  and 
scared.  I  was  so  afraid  of  you — both  then  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards. 

Werle.  You've  got  over  that  fear  now  it  seems. 
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Gbegers.  Fortunately.  The  wrong  done  old  Ekdal, 
both  by  me  and  others  can  never  be  made  good;  but 
I  can  free  Hjalmar  from  all  this  lying  and  deceit 
which  surround  him  and  are  ruining  him. 

Werle.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would  be  doing  a 
good  deed  ? 

Gregebs.  I  believe  so — firmly. 

Werle.  Perhaps  you  fancy  that  the  photographer 
Ekdal,  is  the  man  to  thank  you  for  such  a  friendly 
service  ? 

Gbegebs.  Yes  —  he  is  the  man  to  do  so. 

Weble.  H'm — we  shall  see. 

Gbegers.  And  besides  if  I  am  to  go  on  living  I  muM-  \ 
find  some  healing  for  my  sick  conscience. 

Weble.  That  will  never  be  sound.  Your  conscience 
has  been  sick  since  you  were  a  child.  That  is  a  heritage 
from  your  mother,  Gregers,  the  only  heritage  she  left 
you. 

Gbegers  (with  a  scornful  half  smile).  Haven't  you  yet 
got  over  your  anger  at  the  mistake  you  made  in 
thinking  she  would  bring  you  a  dowry  ? 

Weble.  Don't  let  us  touch  upon  irrelevant  things  — 
So  you  hold  to  your  purpose  of  putting  Ekdal  on  what 
you  assume  to  be  the  right  scent. 

Gbegebs.  Yes;  I  do  hold  to  my  purpose. 

Weble.  Well,  then  I  might  have  saved  myself  the 
walk  up  here.  For  doubtless  it's  no  use  asking  if 
you'll  come  home  again. 

Gbegebs.  No. 

Weble.  And  I  suppose  you  will  not  enter  the  firm 
either? 

Gbegebs.  No. 

22 
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/      Werle.    Gk>od.    But  as  I  intend    getting  married 
,  I    soon,  there  will  have  to  be  a  division  of  the  property.* 
I         Gregers  {hurriedly).  No;  I  do  not  wish  that 
\         Werle.  You  do  not  wish  it? 
*       Gregers.  No,  I  dare  not  for  my  conscience  sake. 
.    / '    f  Werle  {after  a  short  pause).  Are  you  going  up  to  the 
/"Works  again? 

|       Gregers.  No,  I  consider  myself  as  having  left  your 
I  service. 

Werle.  But  what  shall  you  do  then  ? 
Gregers.  Only  fulfill  the  mission  of  my  life;  nothing 
else. 

Werle.  Yes,  but  afterwards?    What  will  you  live 
on? 

Gregers.  I  have  put  by  a  little  out  of  my  salary. 
Werle.  And  how  long  will  that  last ! 
Gregers.  I  think  it  will  last  my  time. 
Werle.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Gregers.  I  will  answer  nothing  more  now. 
Werle.  Good-bye  then,  Gregers. 
Gregers.  Good-bye. 

Mr.  Werle  goes  out. 

Hjalmar  {looking  in).  He's  gone,  hasn't  he  ? 

Hjalmar  and  Belling  come  in.     Gina  and  Hedvig  also 
enter  from  the  kitchen. 

Belling.  So  the  lunch  has  come  to  nothing. 
Gregers.  Put  on  your  things,  Hjalmar;  you  must 
go  for  a  long  walk  with  me. 

*  In  Norway  a  widower  who  marries  a^ain  is  by  law  compelled  to 
make  provisions  for  his  children  by  his  former  marriage. 
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Hjalmar.  Gladly.  What  did  your  father  want? 
Anything  to  do  with  me  ? 

Gbegebs.  Only  come  along.  We  must  have  a  little 
talk  together.     I'll  go  in  and  put  on  my  overcoat. 

He  goes  out  at  the  entrance  door. 

Gina.  You  shouldn't  go  out  with  him,  Ekdal. 

Belling.  No,  don't  you.     Stop  where  you  are. 

Hjalmar  (taking  his  hat  and  top-coat).  What  nonsense  I 
When  the  friend  of  my  youth  feels  the  desire  to  open 
his  heart  to  me  in  private ! 

Belling.    But  deuce   take  it  —  don't  you  see   the       \ 
fellow's  cracked,  mad,  demented !  ' 

Gina.  Yes,  you  can  surely  hear  that  His  mother 
used  to  have  such  fits  at  times. 

Hjalmar.  He  has  all  the  greater  need  for  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  a  friend.  (To  Gina.)  Mind  dinner's  ready 
in  good  time.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  (He  goes  out 
at  the  entrance-door.) 

Belling.  It's  a  pity  that  fellow  didn't  go  to  hell  by 
way  of  one  of  the  Hojdal  mines. 

Gina.  Lor£ !  —  why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Belling  (mutters).  Oh,  yes !     For  I've  my  suspicions. 

Gina.  Do  you  think  young  Werle's  really  mad  ? 

Belling.  No,  worse  luck,  he's  not  more  mad  than 
most  people.     But  he's  diseased  all  the  same. 

Gina.  What  is  it  that's  the  matter  with  him  then  ? 

Belling.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  Mrs.  Ekdal.    He's  suffer-  ^v 
ing  from  an  acute  attack  of  virtue-fever ) 

Gina.  Virtue-fever?  .    -*-- 

Hedvig.  Is  that  a  disease  then  ? 
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Belling.  Certainly;  it's   a  mfctkajaT  disease;  but  it 

only  appears  sporadically.    {Nodding  toTxYRfc.)   Thanks 

for  your  hospitality.     (He  goes  out  at  the  entrance-door.) 

s     Gina.  {walking  up  and  down  uneasily).  Uf,  that  Gregers 

f      Werle  —  he  always  was  a  horrid  beast. 

\  Hedvig  (standing  by  the  table  and  looking  at  her  search- 

\    ingly).  It  all  seems  very  strange  to  me. 


ACT  IV. 

[Hjalmab  Ekdal's  studio.  A  photograph  has  just  been 
taken;  a  camera,  with  a,  cloth  over  it,  a  pedestal, 
a  few  chairs,  a  console,  and  so  forth  are  placed  down 
the  stage.  It  is  afternoon  ;  the  sun  is  setting ;  a  little 
later  it  begins  to  grow  dark.  Gina  is  standing  in  the 
open  entrance-door  with  a  small  box  and  wet  plate  in 
her  hands,  and  speaks  to  some  one  outside.'] 

Gina.  Yes,  quite  certain.  When  I  promise  anything 
I  do  it.  The  first  dozen  shall  be  ready  by  Monday. 
Good  day,  good  day. 

Steps  are  heard  going  down  the  stairs.  Gina  closes  the 
door,  puts  the  plate  in  the  box,  and  puts  it  into  the 
covered  camera. 

Hedvig  (coming  in  from  the  kitchen).  Are  they  gone? 

Gina  {clearing  away).  Yes,  thank  goodness,  I've  got 
rid  of  them  at  last 

Hedvig.  Can  you  think  why  father's  not  come  home 
yet? 

Gina.  Are  you  sure  he's  not  down  at  Sellings  ? 

Hedvig.  No,  he's  not;  I  ran  down  the  kitchen  stairs 
just  now  and  asked. 

Gina.  And  there's  his  dinner  getting  cold  for  him, 
too. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  fancy  —  and  father's  who's  always  so 
careful  to  be  home  to  dinner. 
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Gina.  Oh !  he'll  be  here  directly  you'll  see. 
Hedvig.  I  do  wish  he'd  come;  for  I  think  everybody's 
been  so  strange. 
Gina  (exclaims).  There  he  is! 

Hjalmar  Ekdal  comes  in  at  the  entrance  door. 

Hedvig.  Father !  Oh,  what  a  time  we've  been  waiting 
for  you ! 

Gina  {glancing  at  him).  You've  been  gone  a  long  time, 
Ekdal. 

Hjalmar  (without  looking  at  her).  I've  been  rather  a 
long  time,  yes.  (He  takes  off  his  overcoat.  Gina  and 
Hedvig  go  to  help  him.     He  waives  them  off.) 

Gina.  Perhaps  you've  dined  with  Werle  ? 

Hjalmar  (hanging  up  his  coat).  No. 

Gina  (going  to  the  kitchen-door).  Then  I'll  bring  you  in 
something. 

Hjalmar.  No,  let  the  dinner  be.  I'll  not  eat  anything 
now. 

Hedvig  (going  close  to  him).  Aren't  you  well,  father? 

Hjalmar.  Well  ?  Oh !  yes,  so,  so.  We  had  a  fatiguing 
walk,  Gregers  and  I. 

Gina.  You  shouldn't  have  done  that,  Ekdal;  for  you're 
not  used  to  it. 

Hjalmar.  H'm;  there's  many  a  thing  a  man  must 
accustom  himself  to  in  this  world.  ( Walks  up  and  down 
a  little  while.)    Has  anyone  been  here  while  I  was  out  ? 

Gina.  No  one  but  the  two  sweethearts. 

Hjalmar.  No  new  orders  ? 

Gina.  No,  not  to-day. 

Hedvig.  You'll  see,  there  are  sure  to  be  some  to- 
morrow, father. 
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Hjalmab.  I  hope  there  may;  for  to-morrow  I  mean 
to  Bet  about  work  in  real  earnest 

Hedvig.  To-morrow  !     Oh !  but  don't  you  remember     I 
what  day  it  is  to-morrow  ?  %/ 

Hjalmab.  Ah !  that's  true.  Well,  then,  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Henceforth  I  mean  to  do  everything 
myself;  I  alone  will  do  all  the  work. 

Gina.  But  what's  the  good  of  that,  Ekdal  ?  It'll  only 
make  your  life  a  burden  to  you.  I  can  see  to  the  photo- 
graphs, and  then  you  can  go  on  with  the  invention. 

Hedvig.  And  then  the  wild  duck,  father,  and  all  the 
fowls  and  rabbits  and 

Hjalmab.  Don't  speak  to  me  of  that  rubbish?    From        4L 
to-morrow,  I'll  never  set  foot  in  the  loft  again.  ^ 

Hedvig.  Yes,  but  father,  you  promised  me  that  to- 
morrow we'd  have  a  little  feast 

Hjalmab.  H'm,  that's  true.  Well,  then  from  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  That  damned  wild  duck,  I  should 
like  to  wring  her  neck. 

Hedvig  (shrieks).  The  wild  duck ! 

Gina.  Well  I  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

Hedvig  (shaking  him).  Oh  I  but  father  —  why  it's  my 
wild  duck. 

Hjalmab.  And  therefore  I  will  not  do  it     I  have^ 
not  the  heart  to  do  it  —  not  the  heart  to  do  it  for  your 
sake,  Hedvig.     But  I  feel  so  strongly  that  I  ought  not 
to  suffer  any  creature  under  my  roof  that  has  passed 
through  those  hands.  J 

Gina.  But,  good  Lord,  because  grandfather  got  her 
from  that  good-for-nothing  Petterson,  you 

Hjalmab  (walking  about).  There  are  certain  demands. 
What  shall  I  call  them  ?    Let  me  say  ideal  demands  — 
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C certain  claims  that  a  man  can  not  set  aside  without 
wronging  his  own  soul. 

Hedvig  {following  him).  But  think,  the  wild  duck  — 
the  poor  wild  duck  ! 

Hjalmab  (stopping).   Why,  you  hear  I  shall  spare 
her  —  for  your  sake.     Not  a  hair  of  her  head  shall  be 
hurt;  that  is  as  I  was  saying,  I  will  spare  her.     For 
\   there  are  greater  problems  than  that  to  solve.     Now 
(A—  you  should  go  out  a  little  as  usual,  Hedvig,  it's  dark 
V     enough  now  for  you. 

Hedvig.  No,  I  don't  care  about  going  out  now. 
Hjalmab.  Yes,  go  along,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  blink- 
ing so  with  your  eyes  to-day;  all  the  vapors  in  here 
are  not  good  for  you.     The  air  beneath  this  roof  is 
heavy. 

Hedvig.  All  right,  then  I'll  run  down  the  kitchen 
stairs  and  go  out  for  a  little  while.  My  cloak  and 
hat?  —  Oh !  they're  in  my  own  room.  Father,  now  you 
mustn't  do  the  wild  duck  any  harm  while  I'm  out 

Hjalmab.  Not  a  feather  of  its  head  shall  be  plucked. 
(Presses  her  to  him.)  You  and  I,  Hedvig,  — we  two !  — 
Well  go  now. 

Hedvig  nods  to  her  parents  and  goes  out  through  the 
kitchen. 

Hjalmab  (walking  about  without  looking  up).  Gina. 

Gina.  Yes? 

Hjalmab.  From  to-morrow — or  let  us  say,  from  the 
day  after  to-morrow  —  I  should  like  to  keep  the  house- 
hold accounts  myself. 

Gina.  Do  you  want  to  keep  the  household  accounts 
too,  now  ? 
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JSjalmaa.  Yes,  or  to  keep  the  accounts  of  our  takings, 
anyhow. 

Gina.  Lord  help  up,  that's  soon  done. 

Hjalmab.  I  hardly  believe  that,  for  you  seem  to  make 
the  money  go  a  remarkably  long  way.  (Standing  still 
and  looking  at  her.)    How  do  you  manage  it? 

Gina.  It  is  because  Hedvik  and  I  require  so  little. 

Hjalmab.  It  is  true  that  father's  so  liberally  paid  for 
the  copying  he  does  for  Mr.  Werle  ? 

Gina.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  so  liberally.  I  don't 
know  the  prices  for  those  sort  of  things. 

Hjalmab.  Well,  about  how  much  does  father  get? 
Tell  me ! 

Gina.  Well,  it  varies  so.  I  should  say  it's  about ~as~) 
much  as  he  costs  us,  and  just  a  little  pocket  money  ' 
besides. 

Hjalmab.  As  much  as  he  costs  us !  And  you  never 
told  me  this  before. 

Gina.  No,  I  could  not  for  you  were  so  happy  to  think 
that  he  had  everything  from  you. 

Hjalmab.  And  so  father  gets  this  from  Mr.  Werle ! 

Gina.  Oh  yes!  Mr.  Werle's  got  enough  and_to_ 
spare,  he  has. 

Hjalmab.  Light  the  lamp ! 

Gina  (lighting  it).  And  then  we  don't  know  that  it  is 
Mr.  Werle  himself;  it  may  be  Graberg  who 

Hjalmab.  Why  these  subterfuges  about  Graberg  ? 

Gina.  I  don't  know,  I  only  thought 

Hjalmab.  H'm ! 

Gina.  Well,  it  wasn't  me  that  got  grandfather  the 
writing.  Why  it  was  Bertha  when  she  went  to  the 
house. 
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Hjalmar.  Your  voice  seems  to  me  to  be  trembling. 
Gina  {putting  the  shade  over  the  lamp).  Does  it? 
Hjalmab.  And  your  bands  are  shaking.  Aren't  they? 
X    Gina  (firmly).  Speak  straight  out,  Ekdal.     What  is 
/     it  he's  gone  and  oaid  about  me  ? 

/  Hjalmab.  Is  it  true — can  it  be  true  that  —  that  there 

I      was  a  kind  of  relation  between  you  and  Mr.  Werle, 
\     while  you  were  in  service  at  his  house  ? 

Gina.  That  is  not  true.  Not  at  that  time,  no.  Mr. 
Werle  was  after  me,  certainly.  And  the  wife  fancied 
there  was  something  in  it,  and  then  she  made  such  a 
hocus-pocus  and  hurly-burly,  and  she  knocked  me 
about  and  drove  me  about  so — that  she  did — and  so 
I  left  her  service. 

Hjalmar. —  Afterward  then ! 

Gina.  Yes.     Then  I  went  home.    And  mother  —  she 
wasn't  as  good  as  you  thought,  Ekdal;  and  she  kept 
on  at  me  about  one  thing  and  another  —  for    Mr. 
Werle  was  a  widower  then. 
Hjalmar.  Well,  and  then ! 

Gina.  Well,  I  suppose  itartJesl  you  should  know  it.  \     / 
He  didn't  leb^grratDn»  niu.il  .field  Jiad  his  will-e£jne.     J  V 

Hjalmar  (clasping  his  hands).  And  this  is  the  mother 
of  my  child !  How  could  you  conceal  such  a  thing 
from  me ! 

Gina.  Yes,  that  was  wrong  of  me;  I  ought  certainly 
"to  have  told  you  long  ago. 

Hjalmar.  You  ought  to  have  told  it  me  at  once. 
x^Then  I  should  have  known  what  sort  of  a  creature 
I     you  were. 

I  Gina.  But  would  you  have  married  me  all  the  same  ? 

\         Hjalmar.  How  can  you  imagine  such  a  thing ! 
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Gina.  No;  that  is  why  I  did  not  dare  tell  you  any- 
thing then.  For  I  grew  to  care  so  very  much  for  you, 
as  you  know.  And  I  couldn't  go  and  make  myself 
absolutely  wretched 

Hjalmar  (walking  about).  And  this  is  my  Hedvig's 
mother.      And  to  know    all  that  I  see   beforfe  my    * 

re^yes ' (Kicking  a  chair,)  —  All  my  home  —  I  owe  it      \   ^ 
all  to  a    ftypprfid  priii1i|ri>wiiiiir    "~""AV    tHj;    seducer,     ) 
Werlet— ^  ""         ~~" 

Gina.  Do  you  repent  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
that  we  have  lived  together  ? 

Hjalmar  (standing  in  front  of  her).  Tell  me,  have  you 
not  repented  every  day,  every  hour,  for  the  web  of 
deceit  that,  like  a  spider,  you  have  spun  around  me  ? 
Answer  me  that !  Have  you  not  really  gone  about 
here  remorseful  and  penitent  ? 

Gina.  Ah!  dear  Ekdal,  I've  had  quite  enough  to 
think  of  with  the  house  and  all  the  daily  work 

Hjalmar.  So  you  never  cast  a  searching  glance  at 
your  past  ? 

Gina.  No;  God  knows,  I  had  almost  forgotten  those 
old  intrigues. 

Hjalmar.  Ah !   This  callous,  insensible  calm !   There 
j^^-is  somefchins^so  revolting  to  me  in  this !     Think  —  not 
even  reaitfrse. 

Gina.  But  tell  me,  Ekdal,  what  would  have  become 
of  you  if  you  had  not  found  a  wife  like  me  ? 

Hjalmar.  Like  you 

Gina.  Yes,  for  I've  always  been  a  little  more  business- 
like and  practical  than  you.  Well,  of  course,  that's 
natural,  for  I'm  a  few  years  older. 

Hjalmar.  What  would  have  become  of  me ! 
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Gtna.  For  you  had  got  into  all  sorts  of  bad 
habits  when  you  first  met  me  ;  you  surely  can't  deny 
that. 

Hjalmab.  So  you  call  those  bad  habits  !  Ah  !  you 
don't  understand  a  man's  feelings,  when  he  is  in  sorrow 
an<r*  despair  —  especially  a  man  with  my  fiery  tempera- 
ment. 

Gina.  Well,  well,  that  may  be.  And  I'm  not  regaling 
about  all  that  either;  for  you  became  6uch  a  model 
husband  as  soon  as  ever  you'd  a  house  and  home  of 
your  own.  And  now  we've  made  it  all  so  comfortable 
and  cosy  here;  and  Hedvig  and  I  were  soon  going  to 
spend  a  little  more  both  for  food^and  clothes. 
^\.    Hjalmab.  In  the  swamp  o^  deceit)  yes. 

Gina.  Oh !  that  that  abominable  fellow  should  ever 
have  set  foot  in  this  house  ! 

Hjalmab.  I  too  thought  home  good  to  be  in.     That 

was  a  delusion.    Whence  now  shall  I  get  the  needful 

elasticity  of  mind  to  bring  the  invention  into  the 

,   world  of  realities.     Perhaps  it  will  die  with  me,  and 

y?   then  it  will  be  your  past,  Gina,  that  has  slain  it 

I        Gina  (almost  crying).  No,  you  mustn't  say  any  such 
fT  thing,  Ekdal.    I,  who  all  my  days  have  only  tried  to 

\  do  the  best  for  you  ! 
,  f  Hjalmab.  I  ask  —  what  becomes  now  of  the  bieacf- 
I  winner's  dream  ?  When  I  lay  in  there  on  the  sofa 
pondering  over  the  invention,  I  already  had  the  pre- 
sentiment that  it  would  devour  my  whole  powers.  I 
felt,  too,  that  the  day  when  I  should  hold  the  patent  in 
my  hands  —  that  day  would  be  my  last.  And  so  it  was 
my  dream  that  you  should  be  left  here  the  well-to-do 
widow  of  the  departed  inventor. 
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Gina  (drying  her  tears).  No,  you  must  not  speak  like 
that,  Ekdal.  God  forbid  I  should  live  to  see  the  day 
when  I  was  a  widow  ! 

Hjalmar.  Ah !  'tis  all  one.  Now  all  this  is  past  any- 
how.    All ! 

Gregers  Werle  opens  the  entrance-door  cautiously  and 
looks  in. 

Gregers.  May  I  come  in  ? 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  do. 

Gregers  (enters  with  a  face  beaming  with  delight  and 
holds  out  his  hands  to  them).  Now,  my  dear  friends 
(looking  at  them  alternately  and  whispering  to  Hjalmar)  so 
it  is  not  yet  over  ? 

Hjalmar  (aloud).  It  is  over. 

Gregers.  It  is  ? 

Hjalmar.  I  have  passed  through  the  bitterest  moments 
of  my  life. 

Gregers.  But  the  most  ennobling,  too,  I  should  think 

Hjalmar.  Well,  at  any  rate  it's  off  our  hands. 

Gina.  God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Werle. 

Gregers  (with  the  utmost  astonishment).  But  I  don't 
understand  this. 

Hjalmar.  What  don't  you  understand  ?  ,- 

Gregers.  So  great  a  reckoning  —  a  reckoning  that  is 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  life  —  the  living  together 
in  truth  and  without  all  deceit 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  I  know  that  well  enough,  I  know  that 
so  well. 

Gregers.  I  felt  so' sure  that  as  I  entered  the  door,  a 
light  of  transfiguration  and  joy  from  the  faces  of  both 
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man  and  wife  would  shine  upon  me.    And  now  I  see 

nothing  but  this  dull,  dreary,  sad 

Gina.  Oh,  that's  it! 

Takes  the  shade  off  the  lamp. 

Gregers.  You  will  not  understand  me,  Mrs.  Ekdal, 
well,  well,  for  you  I  dare  say  it  will  take  time.  But,  you 
yourself,  Hjalmar  ?  You  must  feel  a  higher  consecra- 
tion after  this  great  reckoning  ?  \ 

Hjalmar.  Ifes,  of  course,  I  aow  That  is  to  say,  after 
a  fashion.         \  ^*,v 

(Jregers.  For  s^urely  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to 
compare  with  this,  Ijo  forgive  one  who  mvs  erred,  and 
lovingiyNto  raise  her  u)a  to  yourself.  \ 

y         Hjalmar.  Do  you  thin^a  man  can  so  easily  forget  a 
draught  so  Twtter  as  that  wh^ch  I  have  drained. 

Gregers.  A\ordinary  man, \d;  that  may  be.     But  a, 

Hjalmar.  Yes.NGood  gracious^ J  knew  that  well 
enough.  But  you  musn't  drive  me,  Gregers.  It  takes 
time,  you  see. 

Gregers.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  the  wild  duck  in 
you,  Hjalmar. 

Belling  has  come  in  at  the  entrance  door. 

Belling.  Hallo!  Is  the  wild  duck  to  the  fore 
again? 

Hjalmar.  Mr.  Werle  senior's  broken-winged  victim 
of  the  chase,  yes. 

Belling.  Mr.  Werle  senior's?  Is  it  he  you  are 
speaking  of  ? 
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Hjalmab.  Of  him  and  of  —  us  others. 


Belling  (in  a  low  tone  to  Gregers).  The  devil  take  you  I 

Hjalmab.  What  is  that  you're  saying  ? 

Relling.  I  was  wishing  heartily  that  the  quack 
would  take  himself  off  home.  If  he  stops  here 
he's  just  the  man  to  muddle  things  up  for  you 
both. 

Gregers.  Things  will  not  be  muddled  for  these  two, 
Mr.  Relling.  I  will  not  speak  of  Hjalmar  now.  Him 
we  know.  But  she,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
must  surely  have  some  truth,  some  sincerity. 

kNA  (tearfully).  You  might  have  let  me  pass  for 
what  I  was  then  ? 

Relling  (to  Gregers).    Would  it  be  impertinent  to ) 
inquire,  what  it  is  you  really  want  in  this  house  ?  \ 

Gregers.  I  wish  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  true 
marriage. 

Relling.  So  you  don't  think  that  the  Ekdal's 
marriage  is  good  enough  as  it  is  ? 


^T- 


1/ 


Gregers.  It  is  rnrtninly  qiiitjrm^ofljwnjr^      as        ^\ 
fmoktJahsflio^^  iiht^notyJFbecdme     \    1 

Carriage.      ~  ^ ^  y 

You  have  never  had  any  sense  for  the/ 
claims  of  the  f^^rjRelling.  -^ 

Relling.  Stuff  and  nonsense,  my  good  fellow  l  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Werle  —  how  many  —  approxi- 
mately —  how  many  jfcniermarriages  have  you  seen  in 
your  life  ?  \J  — ^ 

Gregers.  I  hardly  think  I've  seemrsHft^-^ne^  "^ 

Relling.  Nor  have  I.  .*s 

Gregers.  But  I  have  seen  such  numberless  marriages 
of  the  opposite  kind.  And  I  have  had  occasions  to  see, 


y 
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from  personal  observation,  how  such  marriages  can 
demotgjlfce  two  human  beings. 

HJfcfcMiR.  The  whole  moral  foundation  of  a  man  may 
give  way  beneath  his  feet;  that  is  the  terrible  part  of  it. 
Belling.  Well,  I've  never  exactly  been  married,  so 
I'm  no  judge  of  such  things.     But- this  I  liu  know,  ihe 
Vgfyifryiw  parfrfyf-ihft  mfl.rrifl.gft  too,  ^jjndjroii  must  1ft<ive 
the~^hild?at  peace.      v 
Hjalmar.  Ah !  Hedvig !     My  poor  Hedvig ! 
Belling.    Yes,   you  must  be  so  good  as  to  keep 
•Hedvig  out  of  all  this.    You  two  are  grown-up  people; 
/{  you  can,  in  God's  name  muddle  and  meddle  with  your 
J     lives,  if  you  feel  inclined.     But  you  must  be  careful 
\jvith  Hedvig,  I  tell  you,  else  you  may  do  her  a  mischief. 
Hjalmar.  A  mischief ! 

Belling.  Yesu—  or  she  may  du  hurtiyEf  a  ^ftscBiof !  — 
anaSpsrhaps  Qjujpfs,  too. 
Gina.  But  h<5w"can  you  know  that,  Belling  ? 
Hjalmar.  There    is    no  immediate  danger  to  her 

/  0  ey6S'  x 

\y     ijj     Belting.  TJhis  has  noUring  to  dcTw^th  her  l, 

r    Hedvigas  at  ah  awkward  age.     She  mi&ht  jjet  infc 

sorts  of  mischieK. 

Gina.  Yes,  just  fancy  —  she  does  that  already !  She's 
begun  carrying  on  with  the  fire  out  in  the  kitchen. 
Sho  calls  it  playing  at  house  on  fire.  I'm  often 
frightened  she'll  set  fire  to  the  house. 

Belling.  There  you  see,  I  knew  it  well  enough. 

Gregers  {to  Belling).  But  how  do  you  account  for 
\    this? 

Belling  (sulkily).  She  is  passing  through  a  consti- 
tutional change,  man. 
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IIjalmajei.  As  long  as  the  child  has  me !  —  So  long  as    )       '* 
my  head  is  above  ground J  f 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  J 

Gina.  Hush,  Ekdal!  There  is  some  one  in  the 
passage.     (Calls  out.)    Come  in! 

Mrs.  Sobby,  in  walking  costume,  comes  in. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Good  evening ! 

Gina  (going  up  to  her).  What,  is  it  you,  Bertha ! 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  indeed  it  is.  I  hope  I'm  not  in  the  way. 

Hjalmar.  Not  in  the  least;  an  emissary  from  that 
house 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Frankly,  I  didn't  expect  to  find  your 
men-folk  at  home  about  this  time;  and  so  I  ran  up  for 
a  little  chat  with  you,  and  to  bid  you  good-by. 

Gina.  Really  ?    Are  you  going  away  ? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  early  to-morrow;  up  to  Hojdal. 
Mr.  Werle  left  this  afternoon.  (Lightly  to  Gregers.) 
He  sent  his  greetings  to  you. 

Gina.  Well,  I  never ! 

Hjalmar.  So  Mr.  Werle  has  gone  away  ?  And  now 
you  are  going  after  him !  >. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Ekdal?  1 

Hjalmar.  I  say,  be  on  your  guard. 

Gregers.    I  can  explain   it  to  you.     My  father  is^ 
going  to  Snafiy  Mrs.  Sorby.  _J 

HjALMAR/TSlarry  her ! 

Gina.  Really,  Bertha,  at  last  then ! 

Relung  (his  voice  trembles  slightly).  Surely  this  isn't 
true? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  dear  Rolling,  it  is  true  enough. 
23 
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Belling.  Are  you  going  to  marry  again  now  ? 

Mbs.  Sorby.  Yes,  it  looks  like  it  Werle  has  got  a 
special  liceuee  and  so  we're  going  to  keep  our  wedding 
quite  quietly  up  at  the  Works. 

Gregers.  I  suppose  as  a  good  step-son  I  must  wish 
you  happiness. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Thank  you  —  if  you  really  mean  it. 
And  I  hope  it  will  be  for  both  Werle's  and  my  own 
happiness. 

Helling.  You  may  certainly  hope  that.     Mr.  Werle 

never  gets  drunk so  far  as  I  know;    and  he's 

certainly  not  in  the  habit  of  beating  his  wives  either, 
like  the  late  lamented  horse-doctor  used  to  do. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Ah !  let  Sorby  be  in  peace  where  he 
lies.     He  also  had  his  good  sides;  he,  too 

Belling.  But  Mr.,  Werle  has  better  sides,  I  dare  swear. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  At  any  rate  he  hasn't  wasted  what  was 
best  in  him.  The  man  who  does  that  must  take  the 
consequences. 

Belling.  I  shall  go  out  this  evening  with  Molvik. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  J£ou  shouldn't  do  that,  Belling.  Don't 
do  it  —  for  nT^saKe. 

Belling.  There's  nothing  else  for  it.  (To  Hjalmar.) 
If  you  want  to  make  one  of  us,  come  along. 

Gina.  No,  thanks.  Ekdal  doesn't  go  in  for  that  sort 
of  divulsions. 

Hjalmar  (vexed,  in  a  low  voice).  Ah !  be  quiet. 

Belling.  Good-by,  Mrs. Werle. 

He  goes  out  through  the  entrance-door. 

Gregers  (to  Mrs.  Sorby).  It  seems  you  and  Dr.  gelling 
knew  one  another  pretty  intimately. 
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Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  we've  known  one  another  Terf  man^f 
a  year.     Once,  indeed,  it  might  have  come  to  some-       / 
thing  between  us,  too. 

Gregebs.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  you  it  didn't. 

Mrs.    Sorby.    You    may    well    say    that.       But    I 
have   always   taken    care    not  to  act  upon  impulse.^        / 
And    a    woman    can't    throw    herself    quite    away,  j 
either.  J 

^—~  Gregers.  Are  you  not  in  the  least  afraid  that  I  might    j 
V    give  my  father  a  hint  as  to  this  old  acquaintance  ?  / 

rMRS.  Sorby.  Surely  you  understand  that  I  have  told 
him  myself 

Gregers.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Your  father  knows  down  to  the  very 
least  detail  all  that  people  might  fairly  say  against  me     \ 
I  have  told  him  all  this;  it  was  the  first  thing  I  did  j 
when  he  let  me  see  his  intentions. 

Gregers.    You   are  more  than  commonly  frank,  I  \ 
think. 

Mrs.  Sorby.   I  have  always  been  frank.      That's  the 
best  way  for  us  women. 

Hjalmar.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Gina  ? 
Gina.  Ah !  we  women  are  so  different,  we  are.  Some  \ 
take  one  way  and  some  another.  _J 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Yes,  Gina,  but  I  believe  it  is  wisest  to 
^^arrange  matters  as  I  have  done.     And  Werle,  too,  has 
cohcealed\nothing  ot  what  concerns  himself rptoa  me. 
/      Indeed,  ^  was  th$t  which  chiefly  brought  us  together. 


-kow\e  <™i  sit  ;am3^tajj£f  to  'me  #s  frankly  as  a,  ©Id* 
/Hex  has1  nev6r>Wen  able tp  do  that^aU  his  life.    He,  the      /  ^y 
/  strong  man,  full  of  life,  he^rd  nothing  all  through  his 
Ljoath  and  all  through  the  best  years  of  his  life  but 
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jT^e^m6nk     Aad  many  a  tiin&--tlie  sermdns^rere  about  \ 
^merelj^majgg^y  offenses^— as  reheard  say.         *-**S 
Gina.  Yes,  what  they  say's  true  enough. 
/jL  ^\f    Gregers.  If  you  ladies  are  going  to  discuss  thalriHUt- 

Mrs.  Sorby.  You  needn't  go  on  that  account   I  shall 
not  say  another  word.    I  only  wanted  you  to  know 

that  I  had  done  nothing  deceitful  or  in  any  way  underA 

hand.     It  may  be,  perhaps,  a  great  piece  of  good  for-^ 
tune  for  me  —  and  so  indeed  it  is  in  some  respects. 
But    still  I  think  I  receive  no   more    than  I   give. 
Assuredly  I  shall  never  fail  him.     And  I  shall  serve 
him  and  tend  him  as  no  one  else  could,  now, 
becoming  helpless. 

Hjalmar.  Helpless? 
*    Gregers  (to  Mrs.  Sorby).  T>onfi  speak  of  tnaft 

Mrs.  Sorby.  It's  no  use  hiding  it  any  longer,  i 
he  would  like  to.     He^^oi^blind. 

,,        Hjalmar   (starting).    Going  blind?     Thatjjs   l 1,^ 

\  He  is  going  blind,  too  ?  J^SiHL 

Gina.  So  many  people  do.  ^  > 

Mrs.  Sorby.  And  you  can  imagine  what  that  meanR  ;. 
to  a  business  man.  Well,  I  shall  try  to  use  my 
eyes  for  him  as  well  as  I  can.  But  I  mustn't 
stay  any  longer,  I'm  so  busy  just  now  —  oh!  I  was 
to  tell  you  Ekdal,  that  if  there  was  anything 
Werle  could  do  for  you,  you  have  only  to  apply  to 
Graberg. 

Gregers.  I'm  sure  Hjalmar  Ekdal  will  decline  that 
offer. 

Mrs.    Sorby.    Indeed?    I  don't  think  he  used  to 
be  so 
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Gina.  Yes,  Bertha,  Ekdal  wants  nothing  more  from 
Mr.  Werle. 

Hjalmar  (slowly  and  emphatically).  Will  you  present 
my  compliments  to  your  future  husband,  and  tell  him 
that  I  intend  very  shortly  to  call  upon  the  book-keeper, 
Graberg 

Gbegers.  What!  You'll  do  that,  ^ 

Hjalmar. to  call  upon  the  book-keeper^iraherg,        *® 

z^y^l  say,  and  ask  for  an  account  of  the*  money  I  owo^Lia 
(       principal.     I  shall  pay  back  this  deM  of  honor  — -  ha, 


^-  ha,  ha !  let  us  call  it  a  debt  of  honor !  But  enough  of 
this.  I  shall  repay  the  whole  with  five  per  cent  interest. 

Gina.  But,  dear  Ekdal,  goodness  knows  we've  not 
the  money  to  do  it 

Hjalmar.  Will  you  tell  your  betrothed  that  I  am 
working  indefatigably  at  my  invention.  Will  you  tell 
him  that  what  sustained  my  strength  for  this  exhaust- 
ing labor,  is  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  torture  of  this 
load  of  debt.  That's  why  I  go  on  with  the  invention. 
I  fchall  devote  the  whole  of  the  profits  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  pecuniary  advances  made  me  .by  your 
future  consort. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Something  has  happened  in  this  house. 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  there  has. 

Mrs.  Sorby.  Well,  good-bye  then.  There  are  lots  of 
things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  Gina,  but  they  must 
wait  till  another  time.    Good-bye. 

Hjalmar    and    Gregers    bow    silently;     Gina    follows 
Mrs.  Sorby  to  the  door. 

Hjalmar.  Not  beyond  the  threshold,  Gina! 
(Mrs.  Sorby  goes  out,  Gina   closes  the  door  after  her ) 


'     •  /-V**-^»-» 
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Gregers !     Now  I  am  free  ofHjfek^^^we^ht  f  o 
indebtedness.  ^^  ^  {; 

Gregers.  At  any  rate  you  soon  will  be. 

Hjalmar.  I  think  my  attitude  may  be  called  correct. 

Gregers.  You  are  the  man  I  have  always  taken  you 
for. 
^^£^>  H.TATjvrAp.  Tn  pftYt-ftinofl^fta  it  is  impessibletoset  aside^ 


th«<claims^of  the  idSsflk  As  the  bread-wina€r  of  aT\ 
[/  I     family,  I  must  writhe  "arid  agonize  beneath  this.     For  J 

L  believe  me,  it's  no  joke  for  a  man  of  small  means  to 
pay  off  a  debt  that  has  been  accumulating  for  years, 
over  which,  so  to  say,  the  dust  of  oblivion  lies.   BujL^e 
this  as  itrmayj  the  Man  in  ma  too  dnmfljnds^his-^^g)  \ 
Gregers  (putting  his  hands  on  his  shoulders).  Dear    I 
Hjalmar  —  was  it  not  well  that  I  came  ? 
Hjalmar.  Yes. 

Gregers.  Thai  JOu.  were   shown  c^ari^your  true. 
'T~r-  position  ■     was  it  not  well? 

-  Hjalmar  (somewhat  impatiently).  Yes,  of  course  it  wan 
well.  But  there  is  one  thing  against  which  my  shi>.j 
of  justice  revolts. 

Gregers.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Hjalmar.  It  is  this,  that  —  but  I  really  don't  know  if 
I  may  express  myself  so  freely  about  your  father. 
Gregers.  Pray  do  not  mind  me  in  the  least ! 
,^    Hjalmar.  Very  well.    You   see,  it  seems   to  me^top 
\^\      revolting  to  think-  ttej^now  it  is  not  I,  ImFta  who  wj/T 
\^  realize  the  true  marriage. 

Gregers.  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing ! 
Hjalmar.  But  it  is  so.    For  your   father  and  Mrs. 
Sorby  are  entering  upon  a  marriage-contract  founded 
upon  complete  confidence,  founded  upon  perfect  and 
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absolute  frankness  on  both  sides;  there  are  no  conceal-   v 
>ments  between  them;    thereia  nothing   kept    in   the    V 
/  background  in  UieiiLxeJation;  the  twosioAersTif  I  may  ^A     "**-- 
\so  ciTpronn  mjnolf,  prnrlfnmjmntiifil  forgiveness.  ~* 

^Gregers.  "Well,  and  wha^t  then  ? 

Hjalmar.  But  that's  the  whole  point  of  the  thing. 
"Why  it  was  all  these  difficulties,  as  you  yourself  said? 
that  were  needed  to  found  a  true  marriage. 

Greqers.  But  this  is  quite  another  matter,  Hjalmar. 
Surely  you  would  not  conjure  either  yourself  or  her 
with  those  two.  Oh  !  you  understand  me. 

Hjalmar.  But  I  can't  get  away  from  thfl  fartt,  that  in 

s  all  this  there  is  something  that  wounds  ajuLoflfends 

/    my^nftpflA  nf  rflrttifo^A — Why,  it  looks  exactly  as  if 

v     there  WflM  ™^  "ff^^"fl  proy™^"'"*  ^"  the  direction 

^riHhe  world.  *"^ 

CGina.  Oh  !   Ekdal,  God  knows  you  musn't  say  such 

tning8'  \IMj   ^ 

Gbegbbs.  H'm^jon't  let  ua^enter  upon  that  ques- ]  ^*1 

„„^-^  "7    ~~"^ 


tic 

Hjalmar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  seem  to  behold 
the  guiding  finger  of  Fate.     He  is  going  blind. 

Gina.  Oh !  perhaps  that's  not  so  very  certain. 

Hjalmar.  It  is  indubitable.      We,  at  any  rate,  ought 
not  to  question  that,  for  it  is  just  in  this  fact  that 
there  lies  the  righteous  retribution.     He  has  in  his      , 
time  blinded  a  trusting  fellow-creature. 

Gregers.  Unfortunately  he  has  blinded  many.  ) 

Hjalmar.     And    now    Fate,    the    inexorable,    the 
mysterious,  demands  his  own  eyes.  j 

Gina.  How  can  you  dare  to  say  such  awful  things ! 
I'm  quite  frightened. 
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jalmar.  It  is  good  at  tmieH  to  ponder  upon, 
side  of  existence. 


the^ 


Hedvig,  with  hat  and  cloak,  delighted  and  out  of  breath, 
comes  in  at  the  entrance  door. 

Gina.  Are  you  back  again  already  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  I  didn't  want  to  stop  any  longer.  And 
it's  a  good  thing  I  didn't,  for  I  met  somebody  at  the 
door. 

Hjalmar.  I  suppose  it  was  that  Mrs.  Sorby. 

Hedvig.  Yes. 

Hjalmar  (walking  up  and  down).  I  hope  you've  seen 
her  for  the  last  time. 

A  pause.     Hedvig  looks  shyly  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
to  see  what  it  all  means. 

Hedvig  (going  up  to  him  coaxingly).  Father ! 

Hjalmar.  Well  —  what  is  it,  Hedvig? 

Hedvig.  Mrs.  Sorby  had  brought  me  something. 

Hjalmar  (stopping  stiU).  For  you  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes.     It's  something  for  to-morrow. 

Gina.  Bertha  has  always  brought  some  little  thing 
for  you  on  that  day. 

Hjalmar.  What  is  it  ? 

Hedvig.  You  mustn't  know  now;  for  mother's  to  give 
it  me  in  bed  to-morrow  moraine 


^-Hjalmar.  Ah  J — AltthTs  "companionship  from  which 
f  I  am-flhTut  out ! 

^-Hedvig  (quickly).  No,  you  can  see  if  you  like  it.    I£n 
a  big  letter.     (  Taking  the  letter  from  her  cloak  pocket.) 
Hjalmar.  A  letter,  too  ? 
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Hedvig.  Yes,  it's  only  a  letter.  I  suppose  the  other's 
coming  later.  But  fancy — a  letter!  I've  never  had  a 
letter  before.  And  there's  "Miss"  on  the  outside. 
(Reads.)  "Miss  Hedvig  Ekdal."  Fancy  — that's 
me. 

Hjalmab.  Let  me  see  that  letter. 

Hedvig  (holding  it  out  to  him).  There,  you  can  see. 

Hjalmab.  It  is  Mr.  Werle's  hand. 

Gina.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Ekdal  ? 

Hjalmab.  See  for  yourself. 

Gina.  Oh!  Do  you  think  I  understand  anything 
about  it  ? 

Hjalmab.  Hedvig,  may  I  open  the  letter —  and  read 
it? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  of  course  you  may,  if  you  like. 

Gina.  No,  not  to-night,  Ekdal;  why  it's  for 
to-morrow. 

Hedvig  (in  a  low  tone).  Oh  !  do  let  him  read  it!  It's 
sure  to  be  something  nice,  and  then  father'll  be  glad 
and  he'll  be  in  good  spirits  again. 

Hjalmab.  Then  I  may  open  it. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  please  do,  father.  It'll  be  such  fun  to 
know  what  it  is. 

Hjalmab.  Good.  (He  opens  the  letter,  takes  out  a 
paper,  reads  it  through  and  seems  confused.)  What  is 
this! 

Gina.  What's  in  it,  then? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  yes,  father  —  tell  us !  -^ 

Hjalmab.    Be   silent.     (Reads  it  through  again;    he  \ 
turns  pale  but  masters  himself.)     It's  a   deed  of  gift, 
Hedvig. 

Hedvig.  Fancy !     What  is  it  I'm  to  have  ? 
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Hjalmar.  Bead  it  yourself.     (Hedvig  goes  to  the  lamp 
and  reads  a  moment,) 

ti    Hjalmar  (in  a  low  voice,  clenching  his  hands).  The 
[/eyes !  the  eyes !  —  and  now  this  letter ! 
^-^  /     Hedvig  (leaves  off  reading).  Yes,  but  I  think  this  is 
I  meant  for  grandfather. 

^  Hjalmar  (taking  the  letter  from  her).  You  Gina — can 
you  understand  this  ? 

Gina.  Why,  I  don't  know  anything  on  earth  about 
/it — just  tell  us. 

/       Hjalmar.  Mr.  Werle  writes  to  Hedvig  that  her  old~ 
/     grandfather  need  no  longer  trouble  himself  with  copy-  \ 
I     ing,  but  that  for  the  future  he's  to  draw  a  hundred  J 
\  crowns  a  month  at  the  office. 
Gregers.  Aha! 

Hedvig.  A  hundred  crowns,  mother !     I  read  that. 
Gina.  That'll  come  in  very  well  for  grandfather. 

Hjalmar.  A  hundred  crowns  as  long  as  he  may 

need  it — that  means,  of  course,  until  he  has  closed 
his  eyes  in  death. 

Gina.    Well,    then    he's    provided     for,    poor    old 
fellow. 
/     Hjalmar.  But  there's  more  follows.    You  didn't  read 
/   this,  Hedvig.     Afterwards  it's  to  revert  to  you. 
Hedvig.  To  me !     All  of  it  ? 

Hjalmar.  He  writes  that  the  same  sum  is  assured  to 
you  for  your  whole  life.     Do  you  hear  that,  Gina  ? 
Gina.  Yes,  I  hear  well  enough. 
Hedvig.    Fancy  —  I'm     to     have    all    that    money! 

(Shaking  him.)     Father,  father,  aren't  you  glad 

Hjalmar  (evasively).  Glad !     (  Walking  about  the  room.) 
Ah !    what  an  out-look !  —  what  a  perspective  unrolls 
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itself  before  me !      It  is  Hedvig,  it  is  she  whom  he* 
endows  so  richly ! 

Gina.  Why,  it's  Hedvig's  birthday r^ 

Hedvig.  And  it'll  be  yours  all  the  same,  father !    You  J 
know  that  I  shall   give  all  the   money  to  you   and 
mother. 

Hjalmar.  To  motheT^ves.     That's  i 

GhEGERs.  Hjalmar, thisis a  s^flnrc^hersX^ymg for, you. 

Hjalmar.  Do  you  think  tms  is  anothr 

Greger&v When  he  vraTlLereSI&is  morning\he  said,  \ 
66  Hjalmar,  Ekdal  is  not  the^niuu  yvu  tttke-him  lor."      y 

Hjalmar.  Nofrijje  man ! 

Gregers.  "  You  wilTsee  that,"  he  said. 

Hjalmar.  You  were  to  see  that  I  would  allow  myself 
to  be  bought  with  money 

Hedvig.  But,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Gina.  Go  and  take  off  yDur  things. 

Hedvig  goes  out  almost  crying,  at  the  kitchen  door. 

Yes,  Hjalmar  —  now 
rign*  —  ne  or  I. 

(slowly  tears  }he  paper  across\and  lays  both 
pieces  on  W^e  table).  Here  is  my^answer. 

Gregers.  xIsexpected  it. 

Hjalmar  (going  up  to  Gina  who  stands  by  the  oven,  a  id 
speaking  in  a  low  tone).  A^d^nowjoaiiiore-d€c^it.     If  th>\v^/ 
connection  between  you  and  him~waB^ul8£at  an  cr.d/  ^ 
when  "you  —  came  to  care  for  me,  as  you  call  it  —  wl/ 
did  he  make  it  possible  for  us  to  marry  ? 

Gina.  I  suppose  he  thought  he'd  be  free  of  the  housr. 

Hjalmar.  Only  that?    Wasn't  he  afraid  of  a  certain 
result  ? 
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Hedvig  (sifting  up  and  drying  her  eyes).  Now  you  inusfc 
tell  me  what  it's  all  about  Why  won't  father  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  me  ? 

Gregers.  You  mustn't  ask  about  that  till  you're  a  big 
girl  and  grown  up. 

Hedvig  (sobbing).  But  I  can't  go  on  being  so  terribly 
miserable  till  I'm  big  and  grown  up  — I  know  what  it 
is  —  perhaps  I'm  not  father's  real  child. 

Gregers  (uneasily).  How  could  that  be  ? 

Hedvig.  Why,  mother  may  have  found  me.  And 
now,  perhaps,  father  has  got  to  know  it;  for  I've  read 
about  such  things. 

Gregers.  Well,  but  if  it  were  so 

Hedvig.  Yes,  I  think  he  might  love  me  just  as  much 
/for  all  that.  And  even  more.  Why  the  wild  duck, 
{  too,  was  sent  us  for  a  present,  and  yet  I  care  so  much 
*  for  her. 

Gregers  (trying  to  change  the  subject).  Yes,  the  wild 
duck,  that's  true!  Let's  talk  a  little  about  the 
wild  duck,  Hedvig. 

Hedvig.  The  poor  wild  duck.  He  can't  bear  to  see 
her  either.     Only  think,  he  wanted  to  wring  her  neck ! 

Gregers.  Oh  !  he'll  not  do  that  I'm  sure. 

Hedvig.  No,  but  he  said  so.  And  I  think  it  was  so 
horrid  of  father,  because  I  say  my  prayers  for  the  wild 
duck  every  night  and  beg  she  may  be  preserved  from 
death,  and  all  that  is  evil. 

Gregers  (looting  at  her).  Do  you  always  say  your 
prayers  at  night  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  yes. 

Gregers.  Who  taught  you  to  do  that  ? 

Hedvig.  I  myself;  it  was  once  when  father  was  so  ill, 
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and  had  leeches  on  his  throat,  and  then  he  said  he  was 
wrestling  with  death. 

Gregers.  Well? 

Hedvig.  So  I  prayed  for  him  after  I  had  gone  to  bed. 
And  ever  since  I've  gone  on  with  it. 

Gregebs.  And  now  you  pray  for  the  wild  duck,  too  ? 

Hedvig.  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  put  the  wild 
duck  in  too,  for  she  was  so  sickly  at  first 

Gregebs.  Do  you  pray  in  the  morning,  too? 

Hedvig.  No,  I  don't  do  that. 

Gregebs.  "Why  not  in  the  morning  as  well  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh  I  it's  light  in  the  morning,  and  there's 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

Gregers.  And  the  wild  duck  that  you're  so  very  fond 
of — your  father  wanted  to  wring  its  neck? 

Hedvig.  No,  he  said  it  would  be  best  for  him  if  he 
did,  but  that  he  would  spare  her  for  my  sake;  and  that 
was  very  good  of  father.  .    / 

Gregebs  (coming  a  little  closer).  But  if  you  were  to  sq<6ji^    "N 
CfiCe/the  wild  duck  ol-yeui  uwu  frou  will  foi  hiu  sake?  / 

Hedvig  (rising).  The-wild'duck !  /    -v 

Gregers.  If  you  now  freely"  sv^ndtttGirliim  the     / 
best  thing  you  know  and  possess  xra  earth  ?  I     J 

Hedvig.  Do  you  think  that  would  help  ? 

Gregers.  Try  it,  Hedvig.  """*) 

Hedvig  (in  a  low  voice  and  brightening  eyes).  Yes,  I 
will  try. 

Gregers.  And  do  you  think  you've  enough  strength 
of  mind? 

Hedvig.  I  will  ask  grandfather  to  shoot  her  for  me. 

Gregers.  Yes,  do  so. 
your  mother ! 
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IIedvig.  Why  not?  ^^-tO\ 

''''TGbegers.  She  does^iQE^derstai^is^ 

Hedvig.  The  wild  duck?    I'll  tryiTearly  to-morrow. 

Gina  comes  in  at  the  entrance  door. 

Hedvig  {going  up  to  her).  Did  you  meet  him,  mother? 

Gina.  No,  but  I  heard  that  he'd  gone  into  Rolling's 
and  taken  him  along  with  him. 

Gbegers.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Gina.  Yes,  the  porter's  wife  told  me.  Molvik  went 
with  them  too,  she  said. 

Gregers.  And  this  at  a  time  when  he  needs  so  sorely 
to  wrestle  in  solitude ! 

Gina  {taking  off  her  things).  Yes,  men  folk  are  so  dif- 
ferent. Heaven  knows  where  Helling  has  dragged 
him  to.  I  ran  over  to  Mrs.  Ericksen's;  but  they 
weren't  there. 

Hedvig  {struggling  with  her  tears).  Oh !  if  he  should 
never  come  home  any  more ! 
/    Gregers.  He  urill  come  home  again.    I  will  bear  him 
/  a  message  to-morrow,  and  you  will  see  how  hell  come. 
\Sleep  peacefully  on  that,  Hedvig.     Good  night. 


( 
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He  goes  out  at  the  entrance  door. 

Hedvig   {throwing    herself  sobbing    on    Gina's  neck). 
Mother,  mother ! 

Gina  {patting  her  on  the  back  and  sighing). 
Belling  was  right.      That  is  what 
/  \  people  going.akout^and  pr^BeaiingjAlytcate  cla 
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ACT  V. 

[Hjalmab  Ekdal 's  studio.  Gold  gray  morning  light. 
Wet  snow  on  the  great  panes  of  the  sky -light.  Gina, 
in  an  apron  and  bib,  with  a  broom  and  duster  in  her 
hand  comes  from  the  kitchen  and  goes  towards  the 
door  of  the  sitting-room.  At  the  same  time  Hedvig 
comes  in  hurriedly  at  the  entrance-door.] 

Gina  (stopping).  Well  ? 

Hedvig.  Oh,  mother,  I  almost  believe  he's  down  at 
Selling's 

Gina.  There,  you  see  ! 

Hedvig.  For  the  porter's  wife  said  she  could  hear 
that  Belling  had  two  people  with  him  when  he  came 
home  in  the  night. 

Gina.  That's  just  what  I  thought. 

Hedvig.  But  that's  no  good  if  he  won't  come  up  to  us. 

Gina.  At  any  rate  I'll  go  down  and  speak  to  him. 

Old  Ekdal  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  with  a 
lighted  pipe  comes  in  by  the  door  of  his  room. 

Ekdal.  I  say,  Hjalmar Isn't  Hjalmar  at  home? 

Gina.  No,  he's  gone  out. 

Ekdal.  So  early  ?  And  in  such  a  heavy  snow-storm  ? 
Well,  well,  give  me  a  hand,  please,  I  can  go  the  morn- 
ing rounds  alone. 

He  pushes  aside  the  door  of  the  loft,  Hedvig  helps  him;  he 
goes  in,  she  closes  the  door  after  him. 
24 
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Hedvig  \%n  a  low  voice).  Oh,  think,  mother,  when  poor 
grandfather  hears  that  father  is  going  away  from  us. 

Gina.  Oh,  nonsense !  Grandfather  mustn't  hear  any- 
thing about  it  It's  a  mercy  he  wasn't  at  home  yester- 
day during  all  that  hullaballoo. 

Hedvig.  Yes,  but 

Gregers  comes  in  at  the  entrance  door. 

Gregers.  Well  ?    Have  you  found  any  trace  of  him  ? 

Gina.  They  say  he's  down  at  Rolling's. 

Gregers.  At  Selling's !  Has  he  really  been  out  with 
those  creatures  ? 

Gina.  He  has  like  enough.  -v 

/        Gbegjsrs.  Yes,  but  he  —  so  in  need  of  soimMle  and  of 
thorough\eif^aminaii6n>v 

Gina.  YeTiTywwaay^einiay  that. 

Belling  comes  in  from  the  passage. 

Hedvig  {going  up  to  him).  Is  father  with  you? 

Gina  {at  the  same  time).  Is  he  there? 

Belling.  Yes,  of  course  he  is. 

Hedvig.  And  you  never  told  us ! 

Belling.  Yes,  I'm  a  brute — but  I  had  to  get  the 
other  brute  quiet  first  —  the  daemonic  one,  of  course  — 
and  then  I  fell  so  sound  asleep  that 

Gina.  What  does  Ekdal  say  to-day  ? 

Belling.  He  doesn't  say  anything  whatever. 

Hedvig.  Doesn't  he  say  anything  ? 

Belling.  Not  a  blessed  word. 

Gregers.  No,  no;  1  can  well  understand  that 

Gina.  But  what's  he  doing  then  ? 
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Relling.  He's  lying  on  the  sofa,  snoring. 

Gina.  Really  ?    Yes,  EkdaJ's  a  great  one  to  snore. 

Hedvig.  Is  he  asleep  ?    Can  he  sleep  ? 

Relling.  Well,  it  looks  like  it. 

Gbegebs.  Yery  natural  after  the  spiritual  strife  that 
has  torn  him 

Gina.  And  especially  as  he's  not  accustomed  to 
knocking  about  at  night. 

Hedvig.  Perhaps  it's  as  well,  mother,  that  father  is 
able  to  sleep. 

Gina.  I  think  so,  too.  But  now  it's  not  worth  while 
for  us  to  go  and  wake  him  too  soon.  Thank  you, 
anyhow,  Relling.  I  must  first  tidy  up  the  rooms  and 
then Come  and  help  me,  Hedvig. 

Gina  and  Hedvig  go  into  the  sitting-room. 

Gbegebs  {turning  to  Relling).  Can  you  explain  to  me 
the  spiritual  turmoil  now  going  on  in  Hjalmar  Ekdal  ? 

Relling.  Upon  my  soul  I've  not  noticed  any  spiritual 
turmoil  going  on  in  him. 

Gbegebs.  What!      At  such  a  juncture,  when  a  new 
foundation  is  being  laid  for  his  whole  life.      Now,  can\ 
you  imagine  that  a  man  offfialmar's  individuality 

Relling.  Oh  !     l^divi^udj^y  —  he!     .If  he  ever  had 
any  te\d#icle§\to  theN^h^aimal  developments  tfc 
call  in<widuf,nty,    they  were    exHrpatedX^ r6ot 
branchTSrafijThe  was  *et  a  boy;   I  can  assui^  you  olj 
that.  / 

Gbegebs.  That  would  be  strange  after  the  loving^ 
care  with  which  he  was  brought  up.  '  \    « 

Relling.  You  mean  by  those  tvio/  affected,  hysterical     J 
maiden  aQfntoj  ? 
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Gregers.  I  may  tell  you  they  were  women  who  never 

lost  sight  of  tfjfwjf«Tn«  nf  fhfl  jf|ft«3^ — all  J   you'll    gibe 

at  me  again,  I  suppose  ? 

Helling.  No,  I'm  in  no  humor  for  that.     Morever,  I 

know  it  all,  for  he  has  poured  forth  any  amount  of 

rhetoric  about  his   "two  spiritual-mothers."    But  I 

don't  think  he  has  much  to  thank  them  for.     It  is 

Ekdal's  misfortune  that  in  his  circle  he  has  always 

/oeen  taken  for  a  shii^ngjtght  — — 

/      Gregers.  And  isn't  he  one  ?  In  depth  of  soul  I  mean. 

^  \^  Belling.  I've  never  noticed  anything  of  the  sort 

/      That  his  father  should  have  believed  this— well  and  good ; 

\     ,  for  the-oW44«uiifinant  has  been  a  bloo^&ad^niis 

as  been  a  man  frith -ht 
*VUttkE2»Hid  —  that  is  what  you  can  not  understand. 

*     Belling.  Tut,  tut !  But  as  soon  as  the  dear,  sweet 
Hjalmar  went  to  college,  his  feUpw  students  instantly 
took  him  for  the  cgmlngjafan.  *HHe  was  good  looking^-— y  "> 
the  rascal  —  red  and  white  — just  the  sort  of  thing  to     U 
delight  a  school   girl  —  and  as  he  had  that  mobile 
temperament  and  that  sympathetic  voice,  and  was  so 

clever  at  declaiming  the  verses  and  ideas  of  others 

Gregers  (indignantly).  Is  it  of  Hjalmar  Ekdal  you 
are  speaking  like  this  ? 

Belling.  Tes,  with  your  permission;  that's  how  the 

idol  before  which  you  lie  prostrate,  looks  from  within. 

Gregers.  Yet  I  don't  think  I  am  altogether  blind  either, 

BFT^TTT'\J2h  £"y"ii'r "  ""^"ff^  very  far  fronPiE    Fo: 

(         Gr: 
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f,      S~  Belling.  Exactly.  You  are  suffering  from 


\7\  \caled 


corapjlaint.      First,    there's    that    troublesome 
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r;  and  what's  worse,  you^rejriwavs  working 

up  into   a  delirium  of  (^ero-wojrsEipK    You 

iust  always  have nomolrHnctftftrlTTnrri  rmtnirln  yiuirnrlf 

Gbegebs.  Yes,  indeed,  I  must  seek  it  outside  myself. 

Belling.  But  you  make  such  woeful  hlniulmu  uliurrd 

the  mighty  p&agoib  you  think  you  see  and  hear  about 

you.     Here  youVe  bejan-jjisiting  a  farmer's  cottage 

again  wif,h  ynnr  rffmn»  ftt^hnj3fcal!  but  the  people  in 

this  house  <arjm't  solvent.,.  — - 

f    Gregebs.  If  you  haven't  a  better  opinion  of  Hjalmar 

/  Ekdal  than  thTttr^wJiat^gleasure  can  you  .find  in  being 

\  so  constantly  in  his  conipany?  - 

\      Belling.  Good  heavens,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I'm  sup- 
I  posed  to  beja  sort>>#^i-kin(l^  xlpcg)r,  ahd^soj^must  look 
/  after  the  poor3iseased  folk  livingltr4he  sameTitmse. 
V     Gregebs.  Indeed !     Is  H  j  aim  arEkdal  diseased,  too 
Belling.  <SE§fcl  people  are;ii2oxEua5tely. 
Gbegebs.  And  what  remedy  are  you  applying  to 
Hjalmar  ?  \ 

U^   Belling.  My  usjial-ane.     I  take  care  to  keep  up  his 

L  &*?■       ' 

Gbegebs.  The  Hfe  — Jie  ?    Did  I  hear  correctly  ? 

Belling.    Yes,  jMiaid  life-lie.      For   the  life-lie  is 
the  stimulating  principle,  you  see. 

Gregebs.    May  I  ask   with  what  sort  of  a  life-lie 
Hjalmar  is  infected  ? 

(ellings.  No,  thanks,  I  don't  betray  such  secrets  to\ 
luaifcs.  You'd  be^ttite  caffible  ot^iifuddliTTg^tm  up  1 
evra-wuiu  ftfr  me/^T&ut  the  mifthod  is  infallible.  I've  A 
applied  it  to  Molvik,  too^  I've  made  him  ^aaj^jnic."  J 
That^he  phantasy  I've  Ka4  to  putlhto  his  head.       ^y 

GBEGEB>k^Thyn  he's  not  daemonic  ? 


b 
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* — TJelling.  WhtttU^iid^rdoefiKij^^ii to ^edffi^nic ? 
That's  only  the  g^axxuason  I  invflntfld  tn  Voap  hirfr^a^pr 
If  I'd  not  done  that  the  poor,  inoffensive  fellow  would 
have  succumbed  to  selCcQgigmpt  and  desfutir  many  a 
long  year  ago.  And  then  the  old  lieutenant !  But  he 
really  hit  upon  his  own  cure. 

Gregers.  Lieutenant  Ekdal  ?     What  of  him  ? 
sfrZr    Relling. *-5es,  think  of  it^he,  the  bear-hunter,  goes       *\ 
<s\  into^Uatgloomyieft^and  hun^B^r^bbitsiS^Phere's  not     — 1— 
a  sportsman  on  earth  Ka^ier  than  tha^old  man^-when  O^ 
/  \  ■        he's  bustling  about  in  there  with  all  that  rubbish.  The 
r  four  or  five  withered  Christmas  trees  that  he  stored  up 

^  *      there  are  to  him  the  same  as  the  whole  of  the  great, 
/.  f  fresh  Hojdal  forest;  the  cock  and  the  hens  are  to  him 

*<{J  game  perched  on  the  top  of  fir  trees,  and  the  rabbits 
hopping  about  the  floor  of  the  loft,  they  are  the  bears , 
he  grapples  with,  he,  the  hardy  old  hunter.  // 

Gregers.    Unfortunate   old  LieutenantElcdftt^yeSr 
He  certainly  has  had  to  modify  the(f3eMSof  his  youth. 
iy      Helling.  But,  by  th^way,  TVtfrSIgftrl  T^pTn \  nr — d  nn  't  iigft 
Q^    that  foreign  word  "  jjieaite."  Wft'v>e  as  gnod  ^  wnrd^.  "fi^  "    W-~ 

Gregers.  Do  you tlrffiictho two thingsaTP ahiBrijJLeii 9s* 

Helling.  Yes,  much  as  typhus  and  putrescent  fever  are. 
j^*7^     Gregers.  Doctor  Belling,  X  shall  not   rest  contenf\ — 
\  until  I  have  i(ftfHM)f  d  TTjalmfir  from  jrmr  clutches ! 
y-  -^  Relling.  ThalTWQuld  be  worst  for  him^  If  you  take  \ 
*L    ASKay^the  a^ra~ge~nna^s  -^ie^ne  you^i»kc^way  his    )  ^^ 
^^^s^a|i|unei3Ttirthe  same  tiinX.    JTo  Hedvig,  who  copies  in/ 
from  the  sitting-room.)     Well,  fittje  mother  of  the  wild- 
duck.     I'm  going  down  now  to  seeSI*-our  .4ttlhui  1h  still 
» — ^4yis!k-Ulere  pondering  on  that  wonderful  invention. 

He  goes  out  at  the  entrance  door. 
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Gregers  (approaching  Hedvig).  I  can  see  from  your       j 
face  that  it's  not  yet  done.  ^Jj 

Hedvig.  What?    Oh!  that  about  the  wild  duck.    No. 

Gregers.  I  suppose  your  strength  of  mind  failed 
you  when  it  came  to  the  point. 

Hedvig.  No,  it's  not  that  exactly.  But  when  I  woke 
up  early  this  morning  and  thought  over  what^we'd 
talked  about,  ij^seemed  to  me  that  it  was  stTstrjtfi^.    j  — 

Gregers.  SnuB^a? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  I  don't  know Yesterday  evening, 

directly  after,  I  thought  there  was  something  so 
beautiful  about  it;  but  after  I'd  been  to  sleep  and 
thought  it  over  again,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
in  it 

Gregers.  Ah  no!  I  suppose  you  couldn't  have 
grown  up  here  without  some  falling  off. 

Hedvig.  That  doesn't  matter,  if  only  father  would 
come  up,  I 

Gregers.  Ah !  If  only  your  e^  es  had  been  j^afry 
opened  to  that  which  m ftlffifnfe  of Wn?^-  if  you  hacl 
the  real,  joyous,  bravu^pirit- <i^sa«rin^5i  you  would 
soon  seeHlmt  he  woulos^me  up^te^ —  But  I 
still  have  faitnSnjyou,  Hedvig.  -  ^^„ 


goes  out  at  the  entrance  door.  Hedvig  walks  about  the 
room ;  she  is  going  into  the  kitchen  when  there  is  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  lofL  Hedvig  goes  and  opens 
it  a  little,  Old  Ekdal  comes  out,  she  pushes  the  door 
to  again. 


Ekdal.  H'm.     There's   not  much  fun  in  going  the 
morning  rounds  alone. 


4s  ,        < 


\ 
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Hedvig.  Didn't  you  want  to  go  hunting,  grand- 
father ? 

Ekdal.  Not  the  weather  to-day  for  hunting.  So  dark 
there;  you  can  hardly  see  your  hand  before  your  face. 

Hedvig.  Haven't  you  ever  felt  inclined  to  shoot  at 
something  besides  the  rabbits. 

Ekdal.  Aren't  the  rabbits  good  enough,  eh  ? 

Hedvig.  Yes,  but  the  wild  duck  ? 

Ekdal.  Ha,  ha!  Are  you  afraid  I  shall  shoot  your 
,  wild  duck  ?    Not  for  the  world,  never. 

Hedvig.  No,  I  suppose  you  couldn't;  for  they  say  it's 
very  difficult  to  shoot  wild  ducks. 

Ekdal.  Couldn't  ?     Should  think  I  could. 

Hedvig.  How  would  you  set  about  it,  grandfather  — 
I  don't  mean  with  my  wild  duck,  but  with  another  one  ? 

Ekdal.  Would  take  care  to  shoot  it  under  the  breast, 
you  know,  for  that's  the  safest.  And  then  you  must 
shoot  against  the  feathers,  you  see,  not  with  the 
feathers. 

Hedvig.  And  then  they  die,  grandfather  ? 

Ekdal.  Yes,  of  course,  if  you  shoot  properly.  Well, 
now  I  must  go  in  and  get  myself  up.  H'm — you 
understand — h'm.     {He  goes  into  his  room.) 

Hedvig  waits  for  a  moment,  glances  at  the  door  of  the  sit- 
ting-room ;  goes  back  to  the  book-case,  stands  on  tip-toe, 
takes  down  the  double-barreled  pistol  from  the  shelf  and 
looks  at  it.  Gina  with  broom  and  duster  comes  in  from 
the  sitting-room.  Hedvig  hurriedly  and  unnoticed 
puts  away  the  pistol 

Gina.  Don't  stand  there  rumaging  among  your 
father's  things,  Hedvig. 
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Hedvig  {going  away  from  the  book-case).  I  was  only 
tidying  it  up. 

Gina.  You'd  better  go  into  the  kitchen  and  see  if  the 
coffee's  keeping  hot;  111  take  the  breakfast  tray  with 
me  when  I  go  down  to  him. 

Hedvig  goes  out;  Gina  begins  sweeping  and  dusting  the 
studio.  After  a  while  the  entrance-door  is  open  hesitat- 
ingly, and  Hjalmar  Ekdal  looks  in.  He  has  on  his  over- 
coat, but  no  hat,  he  is  unwashed,  and  his  hair  is 
tumbled  and  disheveled;  his  eyes  are  dull  and 
lusterless. 

Gina  (stands  still  with  the  broom  in  her  hand  and  looks 
at  him).  Ah !   Ekdal,  so  you've  come  after  all? 

Hjalmab  (comes  in  and  answers  in  a  hollow  voice).  I 
have  come  —  only  to  depart  at  once. 

Gina.  Yes,  yes,   so  I  suppose.      But,   good  Lord! 
what  a  sight  you  do  look ! 
Hjalmab.  A  sight  ? 

Gina.  And  your  good  winter-coafc,  too !  Well,  that's 
done  for. 

Hedvig  (at  the  kitchen  door).  Mother,  hadn't  I  bet- 
ter       (She  sees  Hjalmab,  cries  out  with  delight,  and 

runs  towards  him.)     Oh !     Father^f ather ! 
S*  Hjalmab  (turns  fepmjier,  and\vdivesJkr  off,)    Away,  "\        / 
I  away,  away !   ( To  Gina.  )   Tfekejiej'  away  from  me,  I>«ay !     l\^ 
\      Gina  (in  a  low  voice).    Go  into    the  sitting-room^/ 
*  Hedvig.  ^  ' 

Hedvig  goes  in  silently.  °^  \-f 

Hjalmab  (busy  pulling  out  the  table^drawer).  I  must 
have  my  books  —  where  are  my  books^ 
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Gina.  What  books?  % 

^Hjalmar.  My  scientific  works,  of  course  —  the  techJ^— ""'**' 

v^=smcal  periodicals,  that  I  need  for  my  invention.  a 

•"Y        Gina  (searching  in  the  book-case).    Are  these_the  ones 

/     withouTtay-eevers  ?  ^J 

Hjalmar.  Of  course  they  are. 

Gina  (putting  a  heap  of  magazines  on  the  table).  Hadn't 
I  better  tell  Hedvig  to  cut  them  for  you  ? 
Hjalmar.  They  need  not  be  cut  for  me. 

A  short  pause. 

J       Gina.    Then  you're   still   determined  to   leave   us, 
/jJkdal? 

\^         Hjalmar  (running  over  the  books).    Surely  that's  self 
understood. 

Gina.  Very  well. 
/,         Hjalmar  (fiet%cely).  For  I  can't  stop  here  to  have  my 
^      heart  pierced  every  hour  of  the  day ! 

Gina.    God    forgive   you,    for   thinking    so  poorly 
of  me. 

Hjalmar.  Prove 

Gina.  I  think  it's  for  you  to  prove. 
Hjalmar.  After  a  past  such  as  yours?    There  ^wre 
ertain_demaiids — I  am  tempted  to  call  them  mem 

cU(f£p3ds V^ 

Gina.  But  about  grandfather  ?   What's  to  become  of 
him,  poor  old  fellow  ? 

Hjalmar.   I  know  my  duty;    the  helpless  old  man 
goes  with  me.     I  will   go   into   the   town   and  make 

arrangements H'm   (hesitatingly).     Has  anyone 

found  my  hat  on  the  stairs  ? 
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Gnu.  No.  Have  you  lost  it  ? 

Hjalmar.  Of  course  I  had  it  when  I  came  home  last 
Bight;  there's  no  doubt  about  that;  but  I  can't  find  it 
this  morning. 

Gina.  Good  Lord !  Where  did  you  go  with  those 
two  ragamuffins  ? 

Hjalmar.  Ah !  don't  question  me  on  trivial  matters. 
Do  you  think  I  am  in  the  mood  to  remember  details  ? 

Gina.  So  long  as  you've  not  taken  cold,  Ekdal 

She  goes  into  the  kitchen. 

BiJAjMAs^iHpeaking  to  himself  in  a  hwbitter  voice>tMlst 
N^e  empties  thesdrawer).  YouW  scam^5Sttelling  !     A 
ro£ue !     Ah !  smwneless  tempter^    If  only  I  could  g( 
some  6ne  to  kill  you ! 

He  lays  on  one  side  a  number  of  old  letters,  comes  upon 
the  torn  paper  oftho  day  bofore^akes^ttup  aridlooks 
at  ih*  piptnps^.  Tft>  put<?  thpm  dmnn,  hurriedly- when 
Gina  comes  in. 

Gina  (putting  a  breakfast  tray  on  the  table).  Here's 
some  hot  coffee,  if  you  should  want  it.  And  there's 
some  bread  and  butter  too,  and  some  salt  meat. 

Hjalmah  (glancing  at  the  tray).  Salt  meat!  Never 
beneath  this  roofl  It  is  true  I've  partaken  of  no 
solid  food  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  but  no  matter. 
My  memoranda!  The  notes  of  my  aufcehigg^aphy. 
Where's  my  diary  and  my  important  papers?  (Hie 
opens  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  but  draws  back.)  She 
is  there  too ! 
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Gina.    Well,     good    Lord,    the     child     must    be 
somewhere. 
Hjalmab.  Go  out. 

He   stands    aside.     Hedvig  frightened    comes   into    the 
studio. 


4r« 


Hjalmar  {with  his  hand  on  the  door  handle  to  Gina). 
During  the  last  moments  I  am  spending  in  what  was 
once  my  home  I  wished  to  be  spared  from  interlopers. 


He  goes  into  the  room. 


i 


Hedvig  (springing  to  her  mother  says  in  a  low  tremb- 
ling voice).  Does  he  mean  me  ? 

Gina.  Stop  in  the  kitchen,  Hedvig;  or  no,  you'd 
better  go  to  your  own  room.  (Speaking  to  Hjalmar  as 
she  goes  in  to  him.)  Wait  a  moment,  Ekdal,  don't  upset 
those  drawers,  I  know  where  all  the  things  are. 

Hedvig  (stands  still  for  a  moment,  frightened  and 
irresolute,  biting  her  lips-4o^  keep  back  her  tears,  then  she 
clenches  her  fyands  convulsively^nd  says  in^  low 
'The  wild  duck!    ^ 


\ly^md  s 


She  stealsiQ.the  book-case^md  takes  the  pistol  from  the  i 
just  operis4he  door  of  thejqft,  slips  in  and 
door  behind  ae<.    Hjalmar  and  Gina  begin  discussing 
within  the  sitting-room. 

Hjalmar  (comes  in  with  several  note  books  and  loose 
papers,  which  he  puts  down  on  the  table).  Ah !  what's  the 
good  of  the  portmanteau!  There  are  a  thousand 
things  I've  must  dra^  about  with  me. 
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Gina  {following  him  ivith  a  portmanteau).  Why  don't 
you  leave  the  rest  for  a  while,  and  take  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  drawers  with  you. 

Hjalmar.  Phew !  —  these  wearisome  preparations ! 

He  takes  off  his  overcoat  and  throws  it  on  the  sofa. 

Gina.  And  the  coffee's  getting  cold,  too. 

Hjalmar.  H'm.  (Takes  a  mouthful  —  abstractedly,  and 
then  another.) 

Gina  (dusting  the  backs  of  the  chairs).  The  most  diffi- 
cult thing  will  be  to  find  such  a  large  loft  for  the  rabbits. 

Hjalmar.  What !  Must  I  drag  all  the  rabbits  about 
with  me,  too  ? 

Gina.  Yes,  grandfather  can't  do  without  the  rabbits, 
I'm  sure. 

Hjalmar.  He  will  have  to  get  used  to  that.     I  have  \  ^y 
to  rqnfrttflce  highesJihings  in  life  than  rabbits.  J 

Gina  (dusting  the  book-case).  Shall  I  put  the  flute  into 
the  portmanteau  for  you  ?  . 

Hjalmar.  No.  No  flute  for  me.  But^iTeTrn^wrpistol.j 

Gina.  Do  you  want  to  take  the  pigsltol?  7     "■" 

Hjalmar.  Yes.     My  loaded  pistolT"""  y 

Gina  {looking  for  it).  It's  gone.  He  must  have  taken 
it  in  there  with  him. 

Hjalmar.  Is  he  in  the  loft. 

Gina.  Of  course  he's  in  the  loft. 

Hjalmar.  H'm  —  the  lonely  old  man. 

He  takes  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  eats  it,  and  drinks  the 
cup  of  coffee. 

Gina.  If  only  we'd  not  let  that  room,  you  might  have 
moved  in  there. 


^ 
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Hjalmab.  I  should  remain  under  the  same  roof  as 
Never,  never ! 

Gina.  But  couldn't  you  stop  for  a  day  or  two  in  the    \ 
sitting-room  ?    You'd  have  it  all  to  yourself. 

Hjalmab.  Never  within  these  walls ! 

Gina.    Well,    thg^flftwn     staira-  -fAr  Tilling    and 
Molvik's? 

C      Hjalmab.  Don't  mention  those  d'UUfftUS^' nwnes. 
mere  thought  of  them  takes  away  my  appetite^Ah, 
U4- — £~must  gcTrrTfrn  house  to  house  seeking  shel 
^  father  and  myself. 

Gina.  But  you've  no  hat,  Ekdal,  you'v'e  lost  it. 
V^" Hjalmab.  Oh!  those  two  miscreants,  so  rich  in  all 
V/ vices !   I  must  get  a  hat  somehow.    \Takes  another  piece  r  I 
\~S  of  bread  and  butter.)  Something  mnsJLhe  done,  for  I  can'tl  " 
^      afford4o^SfripT-4£fe.  (He  looks  for  something  on  the  trayj 
Gina.  Wbdx  are  you  looking  for. 
Hjalmab.  Butter. 
Gina.  I'll  get  you  some  directly. 

She  goes  into  the  kitchen. 

Hjalmab   (calls  after  her).    Oh!    it    doesn't    matter; 
tl^w  Dry  bread  will  do  just  as  well. 

Gina  (bringing  in  a  butter-dish).  Here  you  are;  it's 
quite  fresh. 

She  pours  him  out  another  cup  of  coffee,  he  sits  down  on 
the  sofa,  spreads  more  butler  on  his  bread,  and  eats 
and  drinks  for  a  while  in  silence. 

yS     Hjalmab.  Could  I  —  without  being  Weeded  by  aM-.— 
u  _£      one  —  no  matter  whom — could  I  stop  fora^day  dr 
v\  two  in  the  sitting-room  ? 
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Gina.  Yes,  you  could  very  well,  if  you  would. 

Hjalmab.  For  I  can't  see  any  possibility  of  getting 
all  father's  things  away  at  once. 

Gina.  And  besides  you  must  tell  him  first  that  you 
won't  go  on  living  with  us. 

Hjalmab  {pushing  the  cup  of  coffee  from  him).  That 
too!     I  shall  have  to  go  into  all  this   complicated 
business  —  I  must  reflect;    I  must    have    breathing   jN/ 
space;  I  cannot  bear  all  these  burdens  in  one  day.       ^ 

Gina.  Especially  in  such  awful  weather  as  it  is 
outside. 

Hjalmab  (putting  away  the  letter  from  Weble).  I  see 
tho  paper's  still  lying  here. 

Gixa.  Yes,  I've  not  touched  it 

Hjalmab.  The  rag  doesn't  concern  me 

Gina.  I'm  sure  /  don't  intend  making  any  use  of  it 

ji^Hjalmab but  all  the  same  there's  no  need  to 

(r^ throw  it  away in  all  the  confusion  of  my  moving 

£--     it  might  so  easily  be 

Gixa   Til  take  good  care  of  it,  Ekdal. 

Hjalmab.  The  deed  of  gift  belongs  first  and  foremost 
to  father;  and  it  is  for  him  to  say  if  he  intends  to  make 
use  of  it 

Gina  (sighing).  Yes,  poor  old  father 

♦     Hjalmab.  For  safety's  sake "Where's  the  gum  ? 

Gina  (going  to  the  book-case).  Here's  the  gum-pot 

Hjalmab.  And  the  brush  ? 
/   Gina.  Here's  the  brush.     (She  brings  him  them.) 
J     Hjalmab  (taking  up  a  pair  of  scissors).    Just  a  bit  of 
papenfor  the backj^  (Guts  and  gums.)  S'ar  be  it  from  me 
to  lay  iiands  upon  ^he  property  of  othrers  —  and  least 
of  all  upon  that  of  a  penniless  old  man.    No,  nor  upon     J 
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,  /  that  of  anyone  else.     That's  it     Let*  t  lie  there  for  a 
^(  while.    Andjyheii  it's  dry  put  it  away"   T"never  want 
y  to  set  eyes  on  that~Ttoeume*itrTtgain.    Never  : 

Gregers  Werle  comes  \n  from  the  passage, 

Gregers  (somewhat  astonished).  What'  are  you  sitting 
here,  Hjalmar  ? 

Hjalmar  (rising  hurriedly).  I  had  sunk  down  from 
exhaustion. 

Gregers.  YojjVe  had  breakfast  too,  I  see. 

HjALMAR^Coxp^ral  needs  make  themselves  felt  at  times  J" — "" 

Gregers.  What  have  you  decided  to  do  ? 

Hjalmar.  For  a  man  like  me,  there  is  but  one  way. 
I  am  busy  just  getting  my  most  important  papers 
together.     But,  of  course,  you  know  that  takes  time. 

CGina  (somewhat  impa&jgnt]^._A.m  I  to  get  the  room 
ready  for  you,  or  am  I  to  pack  theportSmateau  ? 
Hjalmar  (with  a  vexed  side-glance  at  Gregers).  Pack  — 

and  get  the  room  ready ! 

^•^     Gina  (taking  up  the  portmanteau).  All  right,  then  111 
^  put  in  the  shirt  and  the  other  things. 

She  goes  into  the  sitting-room  and  shuts  the  door  after  her. 

/      Gregers   (after  a  short  pause).   I  never  {Sought)  it 
^J     would  end  like  this.     Is  it  realiy  necessary  for  you  to    . 
W  leave  house  and  home  ? 

J/^   Hjalmar  (walking  about  uneasily).   What* would  you 
^Mj  have  me  do?    I  was  not  made  to  bear  jin^aj^nness, 
\\  Gregers.    I  must   have   comfort,   and  ooottrjty,  and     ] 
^peace~~sbout  me.  ^\/ 

(      Gregers.  But  can't  you  have  that?     Only  try  it. 
\Now,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  firm  ground  here  to     (^  \ 

T  <fT^    ^     ^    (,^       n^ 
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build  upoD  —  and  begin  from  the  beginning.    Aim 
remember  you've  the  invention  to  live  for.  \ 

Hjalmar.   Do^t-egdak  of  the  invention.      Perhaps 
thereSSoJKBg'  much  ufifc*  *? 

Gregers.  How  so? 
^m>^  Hjalmar.  "Why,  goooVheavens !  What  do"you  really 
>^    want  me  tcrkqrent?    (jther^men  hav^Hnvented^uretty 
(     r-jtell  eve/ything&lve^dy.    It  lssj^coming^more 

N^^uh^jpvery  day 

Gregers.  And  you,  who  have  worked  so  hard  at  it 

Hjalmar.  It  wjw  that  debauchee  Belong,  who  made  ~) 


Belling? 
WAUUUi.  Yes,  it  was  he  who  first  called  my  atten-"\        , 
tion  to  my  aptitude  for  making  some  remarkable  dis-  J  \J 
^covery  in  photography.  v 

Iregbbs.  Aha !  it  was  Belling  1 
Hjalmar.  Ah !  I  have  been  so  intensely  happy  over  \ 
this.    Not  so  much  for  the  invention  or  for  myself,  but   \ 
because  Hedvig  believed  in  it  —  withjjl  the  siren gtluj 
^^and-axight  of  a  child's  mind.    That  is"to~say  I  was  f ool 
(^  enough  to  persuade  myself  she  betierptKnjk. 

Gregers.    Can  you  really  believe  that  Hedvig  would 
be  false  to  you  ? 

Hjalmar.  Now  I  know  what  it  all  means.  It  is  Hed- 
,vig  -956  stands  iirmy  way.  She  will  blui  out  Lhutlun 
(from  my  wholeTifeT 

Gregers.  Hedvig!    Do  you  mean  Hedvig?     How 
could  she  blot  it  out  for  you  ? 

Hjalmar  {without  answering).  I  have  loved  that  child      } 
beyond  all  words.     I  was  happy  beyond  all,  words    j 
whenever  I  returned  to  my  poor  home,  and  she  with 
25 
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^ym&x  sweet  little  short-sighted  eyes  flew  to  meet  me. 
1         I  Confiding  fool  that  I  was !    I  cared  for  her  beyond  all 
/  words,  and,  poet-like,  I  lulled  myself  in  the  delusion 
Lthat  she  also  cared  for  me  beyond  all  words. 

Gregers.  And  you  say  that  was  only  a  delusion? 
Hjalmar.  How  can  I  tell  ?    I  can't  get  anythingout 
\j/  oi  Gina.    And  besides,  she  lacks  all  sense  of  theudepl 
V^side  of  these  complications.   But  I  feel  impelled  to  open 
I  my  heart  to  you,  Gregers.   Thermit*  that  temble  doubt  J 
— perhaps  Hnfl  \  i^  limi  in  nn  i  iiullj  iind  truly  IhtoA  me/ 

Gregers.  v*™  ™^y  yH  hf  ™*  prai,ff  H1  t.hftt     (Listen-  L 
ing.)    What  is  that?    The  wild  duck  screaming? 

Hjalmar.  The  wild  duck's  quacking.  Father's  in 
the  loft. 

Gregers.  It  is  he !  (His  eyes  brighten  with  pleasure.) 
I  say  again  you  may  yet  have  proof  that  poor,  mis- 
understood Hedvig  loves  you ! 

Hjalmar.  Ah !  what  proof  can  she  give  me  1  I  dare 
not  believe  in  any  protestations  from  ;fchat  quarter. 

Gregers.  Hedvig  certainly  does  (no*  know  what 
deceit  is. 

Hjalmar.  Ah !  Gregers,  that's  just  what  is  not  so 
certain.  Who  knows  what  Gina  and  that  Mrs.  Sorby 
may  have  sat  many  a  time  here  whispering  and  tattling 
about?  And  Hedvig  keeps  her  ears  open,  I  can  tell 
you.  Perhaps,  the  deed  of  gift  wasn't  so  unexpected 
after  all.  I  fancy  I  noticed  something  of  the  sort 
Gregers.  What  has  taken  possession  of  you  ? 
Hjalmar.  My  eyes  have  been  opened.  Watch,  and 
you'll  see  that  the  deed  of  gift  is  but  a  beginning. 
Mrs.  Sorby  has  always  donc/ft  gront  Anal  for  Hedvig; 
and  now  it's  in  her  power  to  do  w^ajUihe  likus  for  the 
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willing  to  forego  that  life  for  me  ?  "    (Laughs  mockingly  % 
No,  thank  you  — you'd  soon  hear  the  answer. 

A  pistol  shot  is  heard  in  the  loft. 


/ 


* child.     They  can  take  her  from  me  at  anytime  and  j 

/  hour  they  choose.  ' 


Gregers.  Not  for  itlll 1,1  ir    win  Id   would  TTimI  Vt^   go 
^jM^ay  from  year— ~ 
^n^Jjalmar.  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that.     Suppose  they 

stood  there  with  their  hands  full,  beckoning  her 

Ah !  I,  who  have  loved  her  beyond  all  words !  I,  who 
would  have  found  my  greatest  joy  in  taking  her 
tenderly  by  the  hand  and  guiding  her  as  one  guides  a 
child  frightened  at  the  darkness,  through  some  wild 
desolate  space !  Now  I  f  oel  the  gnawing  certainty  — 
the  poor  photographer  in  his  attic-home  has  never 
been  anything  wholly  and  completely  to  her.  She  has 
only  been  cunning  enough  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
him  until  the  right  time  should  come. 

Gregers.  You  don't  believe  this  yourself,  Hjalmar. 
Hjalmar.  TbatVthe --terrible  pari-ef-  iti  that  T  AonjU 
.  /know  what  to  bfflifrrfi      thnt  T  nriTrir  nh nil  1m rm  -  But  \  f- — 
^-eaiuyou  really  doubt  that  it  must  be  as  I  sayJ — Ha,  )/ 
v     ha! — ^SiLJgly  too  much  upon  the  claiiaia^ !thu^dea3,  ( 

A  my<^good  GregexsJ — Tf  only   thfi  others—game,  with  A    , 

/  handa.0Terflowin^tmd^cried-taH;he- child  CTTeave  him,    \) 
(here  with  us  life  awaits  you."  / 

i  Gregers  (quickly).  Well,  what  then  ?  ~*\ 

Hjalmar.  If  then  I  asked  her:     ."Hedvig,  are  you 


Gregers  (loudly  and  gladly).  Hjalmar ! 

Hjalmar.  There  !     Now  he  must  needs  go  hunting. 
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Gina  (coming  in).  Oh !  Ekdal,  I  think  grandfather's 
a-firing  away  in  the  loft  by  himself. 

Hjalmar.  I'll  look  in. 

Gregers  (eagerly  and  moved).  One  moment !  Bo  you 
know  what  that  was  ? 

Hjalmar.  Of  course  I  do. 

Gregerb.  No,  you  do  not.  But  I  know  it.  It  was 
the  proof ! 

HjALMAB^JWhal  proof  ?    -.. 

3FmeR«.  Tf  wq,a  ft  phild'a  sacrifice.    She  has  got  your 
father  to  shoot  the  wild  duck. 

Hjalmar.  Shoot  the  wild  duck ! 

Gina.  Well,  I  never ! 

Hjalmar.  But  what  for  V 

Gregers.  She  wanted  to  sacrifice  for  you  the  best 
thing  she  had  on  earth;  for  then  she  thought  you 
might  learn  to  love  her  again. 

Hjalmar  (sofllvand  with  emotion}.  Ah!  the  child  i 

Gina.  What  fEings^he  does  got  hold  of. 

Gregers.  Sho  only  wknted  to  win  back  your  love, 
Hjalmar  ;  sho  felt  she  co\ild  not  live  with  out  it 

Gina  (struggling  with  her  tears).  Now  you  see  yourself, 
Ekdal. 

Hjalmar.  Gina,  where  is  sho  ? 

Gina  (sniffling).  Poor  child,  I  suppose  she's  sitting 
out  in  the  kitchen. 

Hjalmar  (goes  to  the  kitchen  door  and  opens  it). 
Hedvig  —  come !  Come  in  jto  me !  (Looking  in.)  No, 
she's  not  here.  \ 

Gina.  Then  she's  sitting  ik  her  little  room. 

Hjalmar  (outside).  No,  she's  not  here  either,  (doming 
in.)    She  must  have  gone  out, 
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Gina.  Yes,  you  know  you  wouldn't  have  her  about 
the  house. 

Hjalmab.  Ah!  if  only  she  will  return  home  soon  — 

that  I  may  really  tell  her Now  all  shall  be  well, 

Gregers,  ior  I  believe  now  wo  can  start  life/rifresh. 

Gbegebs  (gttjgfly)«--3E  knew  it,  I  know  lihe  rAg^erktion 
wopHTcome  through  the  oteJflf\  -^=-^_ 

vQld  Ekdal  conies  in  from  the  door  of  his  room;  he  is  in 
fuU  uniform,  and  is  busy  buckling  on  his  sword. 

Hjalmab  (astonished).  Father !    Are  you  there  ? 

Gina.  Have  you  been  shooting  in  your  room? 

Ekdal  (reproachfully,  approaching).  So  you  go  hunting 
by  yourself,  Hjalmar  ? 

Hjalmab  (anxiously  and  confused).  So  it  wasn't  you 
shooting  in  the  loft  ? 

Ekdal.  I  shooting  ?    H'm ! 

Gbegebs  (cries  out  to  Hjalmab).  She  has  shot  the  wild 
duck  herself ! 

Hjalmab.  What  is  that!  (He  rushes  to  the  door  of  the 
loft, pushes  it  aside,  looks  in  and  cries  out.)    Hedvig : 

Gina  (running  to  the  door).  Good  God !    What  is  it !      j        / 

Hjalmab  (going  in).  She  is  lying  on  the  floor !  / 

Gbegebs.  Hedvig  lying  on  the  floor!  (Going  in  to 
Hjalmab.) 

Gina  (at  the  same  time).  Hedvig  i  (Goes  in  to  the 
loft.)    No,  no,  no1  ^    \s 

(  Ekdal.  Ha.  ha !    Se^h*!a_£oin&  in  for  shooting  too  ?    S 


'   Ekdal.  Ha^ha  1     So-flhWfl  ffoinp  in  for  phootraft  too  ? 

Hjalmab,  Gina  and  Gbeoebs  carry  Hedvig  into  the  studio, 
her  right  hand  hangs  down,  holding  the  pistol,  tightly 
clasped  between  her  fingers. 
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Hjalmar  (distracted).  The  pistol  has  gone  off.  She 
has  wounded  herself     Call  for  help !     Help ! 

Gina  (running  into  the  passage  and  calling).  Belling  I 
Belling  1  Doctor  Belling?  Hurry  up  here  as  fast  as 
you  can! 

Hjalmar  and  Gregers  lay  Hedvio  on  the  sofa, 

Ekdal  (quietly).  The  woods  avenge  themselves. 

Hjalmar  (on  his  knees  by  her).  She'll  come  round 
directly.     She'll  come  round  directly;  yes,  yes,  yes. 

Gina  (who  has  come  in  again).  Where  has  she  wounded 
herself  ?    I  can't  see  anything 

Belling  enters  hurriedly,  and  immediately  after  him 
Molvik,  who  is  without  waistcoat  and  collar,  and  has 
his  coat  open. 

Belling.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Gina.  They  say  Hedvig  has  shot  herself. 
Hjalmar.  Come  here  and  help. 
Belling.  Shot  herself ! 

He  moves  aside  the  table  and  begins  to  examine  lier. 

Hjalmar  (lying  on  the  floor  looks  anxiously  at  him). 
Surely  it's  not  dangerous?  Eh,  Belling!  She's 
hardly  bleeding  at  all.     Surely  it's  not  dangerous? 

Belling.  How  did  this  happen  ? 

Hjalmar.  Ah !  how  should  I  know. 

Gina.  She  wanted  to  shoot  the  wild  duck. 

Belling.  The  wild  duck. 

Hjalmar.  The  pistol  must  have  gone  off. 

Belling.  H'm.     I  see. 
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Skdal.  T?he  woods  avenge  themselves.     But  I'm  not  \  —^ 
afraid  for  all  that.  J 

He  goes  into  the  loft,  and  closes  it  behind  him. 

Hjalmar.  Well,  Belling  —  why  don't  you  speak? 
Belling.  She's  shot  in  the  breast  / 

Hjalmar.  Yes,  but  shell  come  round.  "\^J 

Belling.  Surely  you  see  that  Hedvig  is  dead.  / 

Gina  (bursting  into  tears).    Oh  !   the  child,  the  child !       )     y 

Gregers  (hoarsely).  In  the  depths  of  the  ocean / 

Hjalmar  (springing  up).  No,  no,  she  must  live!  Ah! 
For  God's  sake,  Belling  —  only  one  moment  —  only 
till  I  shall  have  told  her  how  I  loved  her  beyond  all 
words  all  the  time. 

Belling.  She's  shot  through  the  breast.     Bleeding  \  ^ 
inwardly.     She  must  have  died  on  the  spot 

Hjalmar.  And  I,  who  drove  her  from  me  like  a  wild  ^ 
animal !  And  scared,  she  crept  into  the  loft  and  died  \ 
for  love  cf  me.     (Sobbing.)     Never  to  be  able  to  make     ) 

that  good  again !     Never  to  be  able  to,  tell  her ! / 

(Clenching  his  hands  and  crying  out.)  Oh !  Thou  who  art        ^^ 
above!  —  If   Thou  art  there!    Why  hast  Thou  done 
this  to  me ! 

Gina.  Hush,  hush!  you  must  not  say  such  wiokedX 
things.    We  had  no  right  to  keep  her,  I  suppose. 
Molvik.  The  child  is  not  dead;  she  sleepeth. 
Belling.  Bosh! 

Hjalmar  (quieting  down,  he  goes  to  the  sofa  and  looks 
at  Hedvig  with  folded  arms).  There  she  lies  so  stiff  and 
still. 

Belling  (trying  to  take  the  pistol  from  her  hand).  She's 
holding  it  so  tight,  so  tight. 
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Gina.  No,  no,  Belling;  don't  break  her  fingers,  lei 
the  pigstol  be. 

Hjalmab.  She  shall  take  it  with  her. 

Gina.  Yes,  leave  it  here.  But  the  child  shall  not  lie 
here  to  be  made  a  show  of.  She  shall  go  by  herself  into 
her  own  little  room.    Help  me  with  her,  EkdaL 


<<sh 


Hjalmab  and  Gina  take  up  Hedvig  between  than. 

[      Hjalmab  (as  they  are  carrying  her).  Oh !  Gina,  Gina. 
Can  you  bear  it ! 

Gina.  One  of  us  must  help  the  other.  For  she  belongs 
L  to  both  of  us  now,  I  know. 

Molvik  (stretching    out    his    arms   and  murmuring). 
Praised  be  the  Lord;  to  earth  shalt  thou  return,  to 

earth  shalt  thou  return 

Belling    (whispers).    Hold  your   row,    man,   you're 
drunk. 

Hjalmab  and  Gina  carry  out  the  dead  body  at  the '  kitchen 
door;  Belling  closes  it  after  them;  Molvik  slinks 
out  through  the  passage.  \ 

Belling  (goes  up  to  Gbegebs).   Nothing'!!  evfirjnake 
i  boHevo  that  ihot  was  an  anciflgnt. 
Gbegebs    (who    has    been    standing    horror    stricken 
T^f      .  shuddering  convulsively).    No  one  can  say  how'  this 
\.  \K/     torrihlo  thing  hnppnnorl 

Belling.    The  powder  has  singed  her  dress.     She 
I    ^      must  have  put  tho  piotol  straight  to  hef  breast  and 
fired. 

Gbegebs.  Hedvig  has  not  died  in  vain.     Did  you  see 
how  gfle^set  ffeer  all  that  is  n^^l  in  him  ? 
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Belling.  Most  people  are  ennobled  when  they  st 
sorrowing  by  the  dead.     But  how  long  do  you 
pose  this  fine  feeling  will  last  with  him  ? 

G-regebs.  It.  will  last  and  grow  all  his  life  through !    \ 

Belling.  In  tin  ee-quai  lens  of  a  jear  little  Hedvig^^j 

/"will  be  nothing  more  to  him  than  an  excellent  thame  ^ 

/    fortte^S&ation.  ( 

I         G-regers.    And  you    dare  to   say  this   of  Hjalmar 

Ekdal?  ! 

Belling.  We'll  talk  about  it  again  when  the  first 

grass  has  withered  upon  her.  grave.     Then  you'll  hear 

him  perorating  about  "  the  father's  heart  bereft  too 

soon  of  it's  child,"  then  you'll  see  him  steeping  himself 

emotion  and  in  self^admiratio^and  fi^If^ity.    Wait 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  LEAGUE 

A  PLAY  IN  FIVE  ACTS 

BY 

HENRIK   IBSEN 


DEAMATIS   PEESONiE. 


Malsbekg,  A   Chamberlain  and  Proprietor   of  Smelting- 
works. 

Agnes,  His  Daughter. 
v/Eric,  His  Son,  Merchant  and  Law  Student. 

Selma,  Eric's  Wife. 

Dr.  Felder,  Doctor  at  the  Smelting-works. 
x/  Steinhoff,  A  Barrister. 

Monsen,  Proprietor  of  the  Estate  at  Storli. 

Bastian,  His  Son. 

Hertha,  His  Daughter. 

Helle,  A  Law  Student  and  Tutor  at  Storli. 

Bingdal,  Manager  of  the  Smelting-works. 

Dransfelt,  A  Farmer  on  Crown-iands. 

Daniel  Heibe. 

Mrs.  Rundholm,  Proprietress  of  a  Restaurant. 

Bahlmann,  A  Printer. 

Servant-Girl,  At  Malsberg's. 

A  Waiter. 

Servant-Girl,  At  Mrs.  Bundholm's. 

People,  Guests  at  Malsberg's,  etc. 

The  scene  is  laid  on  Malsberg's  jrroperly,  near  a  mercan- 
tile town  of  Southern  Norway. 
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ACT  I. 

[Festival  on  the  evening  of  the*  Ylth  of  May  in  honor  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution.] 

[A  mood.  At  the  back  dancing  and  music.  Chinese  lan- 
terns on  the  trees.  In  the  center  somewhat  back,  a 
rostrum.  On  the  right,  an  entrance  to  a  large  refresh- 
ment marquee  ;  a  table  and  seats  before  it.  In  front, 
on  the  other  side,  another  table  covered  vrUh  flowers, 
and  surrounded  by  comfortable  chairs.]        • 

Scene  I. 

[Dransfelt,  with  a  committeeman's  rosette  in  his  button- 
hole, is  occupying  the  rostrum.  Ringdal,  with  a 
similar  rosette,  is  standing  at  the  table  on  the  left.] 

Dransfelt.  And  so,  honored  comrades  of  this  feast, 
three  cheers  for  our  freedom  !  As  we  have  inherited 
it  from  our  fathers,  so  will  we  preserve  it  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  !  Three  cheers  for  the  anniversary 
of  our  free  constitution !  Three  cheers  for  the  17th 
of  May. 

The  Listeners.  Hurrah !    Hurrah !    Hurrah  ! 

Ringdal  (as  Dransfelt  descends  from  the  rostrum). 
And  three  cheers  for  old  Dransfelt! 
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Several  Voices.  His-s-s. 

Many  Voices  (drowning  the  hissing).  Hurrah  for  old 
Dransfelt!    Hurrah!    Hurrah!    Hurrah! 

The  people  disperse. 

Scene  II. 

[Monsen,  his  son  Bastian,  Steinhoff  and  Bahlmann  pass 
through  the  crowd  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  Dransfelt, 
Kingdal.     Afterwards  a  waiter.] 

Monsen.  Yes,  he  has  really  outlived  himself ! 

Bahlmann.  He  spoke  again  about  our  local  affairs! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Monsen.  He  talks  about  them  every  year.  Come  along 
this  way ! 

Steinhoff*  No,  no,  no,  not  that  way,  Mr.  Monsen  or 
we  shall  lose  sight  of  your  daughter  altogether. 

Monsen.  Oh,  Hertha  will  soon  find  us  again. 

Bastian.  We  needn't  be  anxious  about  her  ;  Mr. 
Helle  is  with  her. 

Steinhoff.  Helle? 

Monsen.  Yes,  Helle.  (Nudges  him  familiarly.)  But  I 
am  on  your  side.     Come  along  over  here!     We  can 

talk  over  in  greater  detail  the  point  which (Has 

in  the  meantime  sat  down  at  the  table  on  the  left.) 

Bingdal  (stepping  forward).  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Monsen, 
this  table  is  engaged  - 

Steinhoff.  For  whom  ? 

Bingdal.  For  Chamberlain  Malsberg  and  his  family. 

Steinhoff.  What?  Why,  there  are  none  of  them 
here  ? 
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Ringdal.  But  we  are  expecting  them  every  moment 

Steinhoff.  Well,  let  them  go  and  sit  somewhere  else. 
(Takes  a  chair.) 

Dransfelt  {laying  his  hand  on  the  chair).  No  —  as  you 
have  been  told,  this  table  is  engaged. 

Monsen  (rising).  Come  along,  Mr.  Steinhoff.  This 
place  over  here  is  just  as  good.  (Goes  over  to  the  right.) 
Waiter!  H'm!  not  a  waiter  here.  The  committee 
might  have  seen  to  that.  Oh,  Bahlmann,  go  inside  and 
fetch  four  bottles  of  champagne.  Ask  for  the  dearest 
Tell  them  that  I  will  pay.  (Bahlmann  goes  into  the 
Marquee,  the  other  three  sit  down.) 

Dransfelt  (goes  quietly  over  to  them  and  addresses 
Steinhoff).  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended 

Monsen.  Heaven  forbid.    Far  from  it. 

Dransfelt  (still  by  preference  addressing  Steinhoff). 
For  we  are  on  Mr.  Malsberg's  grounds  here.  He  has 
very  readily  handed  over  to  us  for  the  evening  his  park 
and  garden,  and  so  we  thought 

Steinhoff.  We  are  quite  comfortable  here,  Mr.  Drans- 
felt, if  only  we  are  left  alone. 

Dransfelt  (amicably).  Yes,  yes;  so  everything  is  all 
right    (Retires  to  back.) 

Bahlmann  (coming  out  of  the  Marquee).  The  cham- 
pagne will  be  brought  at  once.    (SUs  down.) 

Monsen.  A  special  table  —  under  special  care  of  the 
committee !  And  that  on  the  anniversary  of  our  free- 
dom! There  you  have  a  specimen  of  the  usual 
proceedings. 

Steinhoff.  But,  my  good  people,  why  do  you  put  up 
with  such  things  ? 

Monsen.  Good  old  inherited  custom. 
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Bahlmann.  You  are  new  to  the  district,  Mr. 
Steinhoff.  But  if  you  knew  a  little  of  our  local 
affairs 

Waiter  (urith  the  champagne).  This  is  for  you,  gentle- 
men, I  expect. 

Bahlmann.  Yes  —  nil  the  glasses. 

Waiteb.  To  be  charged  to  you,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Monsen. 

Monsen.  Quite  right.  (Exit  Waiter.  Monsen  clinks 
glasses  with  Steinhoff.)  And  so  welcome  to  our  midst, 
Mr.  Steinhoff !  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance.  We  have  read  so*  much  about  you  in  the 
papers.  You  have  great  oratorical  gifts  and  a  love  for 
the  general  weal.  May  you  now,  with  zeal  and  courage, 
sturdily  grapple  with  —  him  —  with 

Bahlmann.  With  our  local  affairs. 

Monsen.  Yes,  yes;  with  our  local  affairs.  Let  us 
drink  to  it.     (They  drink.) 

Steinhoff.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  zeal  and  courage. 

Monsen.  Bravo!  Another  glass  to  this  good 
resolution. 

Steinhoff.  No,  I  have  already 

Monsen.  Stuff,  man!  Another  glass  I  say.  (They 
clink  glasses  and  drink  again.  While  Monsen  is  speaking, 
Bastian  busily  replenishes  the  glasses.)    Besides  —  since 

we  have  got  on  to  the  subject I  must  say  that  it 

is  not  Malsberg  who  has  got  everything  under  the 
yoke  here.  No,  the  man  standing  behind  him  and 
pulling  the  wires  is  old  Dransfelt. 

Steinhoff.  So  I  have  in  many  ways  heard.  I  can  not 
understand  how  a  liberal  like  Dransfelt 

Monsen.     Dransfelt Do    you    call    Christian 

Dransfelt  a  liberal?     Certainly,  he  once  affected  a 
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liberal  exterior — in  his  young  days,  when  there  was  a 
question  of  rising  in  the  world. 

Steinhoff.  But  this  unnatural  state  of  things  should 
be  put  an  end  to 

Bahlmann.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Steinhoff,  and  you  are 
the  right  man  to  do  it!  My  newspaper  is  at  youi 
disposal 

Mon8en.  But  if  anything  is  to  be  done  it  must  be 
done  soon.    We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  elections. 

Steinhoff.  And  your  many  business  affairs  would 
not  prevent  you  if  you  were  elected. 

Monsen.  My  business  affairs  would  certainly  suffer 
thereby,  but  if  it  seemed  that  the  common  weal 
required  anything  of  the  sort,  I  should  naturally 
have  to  comply  and  set  personal  considerations  on  one 
side. 

Steinhoff.  That  is  honest.  And  you  have  a  party 
too:  I  have  observed  that. 

Monsen.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  majority  of  the 
young,  active  generation 

Bahlmann.  H'm !  H'm !  .There  is  somebody  spying 
ii!>out. 

Scene  HE. 

[Steinhoff,  Monsen,  Bastiai*,  Bahlmann;  Heire,  from 
the  Marquee.  He  is  short-sighted ;  looks  around  and 
approaches  the  group.  • 

Heire.  Oh,  may  I  ask  for  an  empty  chair.  I  should 
.  like  to  go  and  sit  over  there. 

Monsen.  These  are  fixed  seats,  as  you  may  see.     But 
won't  you  sit  at  this  table? 
26 
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Heire.  Here?  At  this  table?  Willingly;  with 
pleasure.  (Sits  down.)  Oho!  That  looks  like 
champagne. 

Monsen.  Tea.     Will  you  have  a  glass  ? 

Heire.  No,  thanks.  Mrs.  Bundholm's  champagne— 
well,  for  the  sake  ot  the  company  present  I  will,  per- 
haps, take  a  glass But  where  is  a  glass  to 

drink  it  out  of? 

Monsen.  Bastian,  go  and  get  one. 

Bastian.  Oh,  Bahlmann,  you  go  and  get  a  glass. 
(Bahlmann  goes  into  the  Marquee.     A  pause.) 

Heire.  I  hope  you  are  not  inconveniencing  your- 
selves on  my  account,  gentlemen.     I  should  really  not 

like  to Thank    you,  Bahlmann.      (He  bows  to 

Steinhopf.)  A  new  face.  Recently  arrived?  Pre- 
sumably Mr.  Steinhoff,  the  barrister  ? 

Monsen.  Quite  so.  (Introducing  them.)  Mr.  Stein- 
hoff — Mr.  Daniel  Heire. 

Bastian.  Capitalist? 

Heire.  Ci-devant,  to  speak  correctly.  I  have  now 
got  rid  of  the  whole  lot;  released  myself  from  it  I 
should  say.     Tes,  I  am  no  bankrupt ! 

Monsen.  Drink,  drink,  while  it  foams. 

Heire.  There  were  knavish  tricks  you  see:  intrigues 
and  the  like,  enough !  Well,  I  will  hope  that  it  is 
only  a  passing  calamity.  When  I  have  got  rid  of  my 
earlier  layrsuits,  then  I  will  go  for  Reineke  Fox, 
esquire.  Success  to  it !  What  ?  Won't  you  drink  the 
toast  ? 

Steinhoff.  May  I  first  ask  who  Beineke  Fox, 
esquire,  is  ? 

Heibe.  He*  he  I   You  needn't  look  so  conscious.   You 
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don't  suppose  I  mean  Mr.  Monsen.  One  can't  exactly 
call  Mr.  Monsen  esquire."  No,  I  mean  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  Malsberg,  my  worthy  young  friend. 

Steinhoff.  What !  In  business  matters  Mr.  Malsberg 
is  surely  a  man  of  honor. 

Heibe.  Do  you  think  that,  young  sir?  Here; 
enough.  (Brings  his  chair  nearer,)  About  twenty 
years  ago  I  was  worth  a  ton  of  gold.  Inherited  a 
large  fortune  from  my  father.  But  the  money  ran 
through  my  fingers,  I  don't  know  how.  What  did  I 
not  lavish  on  art  and  letters !  And  how  much  rising 
talent  did  I  not  support. 

Bajslmann  rises. 

Monsen.  Are  you  going  to  leave  us  ? 

Bahlmann.  I  am  just  going  to  stretch  my  legs.  (Exit.) 

Heibe  (sotto  voce).  That  is  one  of  them.  Bepays  me 
like  the  rest ;  he,  he !  Do  you  know  that  I  helped 
him  to  study  for  a  whole  year? 

Steinhoff.  Beally  ?    Has  Bahlmann  studied  ? 

Heibe.  Tes,  like  young  Monsen,  to  no  purpose  ;  and, 
like,  enough!  What  I  wanted  to  say  was:  I  had  to 
give  him  up.  I  soon  noticed  his  unhappy  hankering 
after  spirituous  liquors. 

Monsen.  But  you  have  entirely  wandered  from  what 
you  were  going  to  tell  Mr.  Steinhoff  about  the 
Chamberlain. 

Heibe.  Ah!  'tis  a  story  full  of  ramifications. 
When  my  father  was  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  old 
Chamberlain  was  going  down  hill.  I  mean  the  father 
of  the  present  one.     What  of  money,  improvidence,  all 
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sorts  of  worries  obliged  him  to  get  rid  of  his  estate  in 
part 

Steinhoff,  And  your  father  bought  it? 

Heirs.  Bought  it  and  paid  for  it.  Now  what  happens. 
I  enter  into  my  inheritance;  make  a  thousand  improve- 
ments   

Bastian.  Naturally 


H::ire.  Your  health ! A3 1  said,  a  thousand  improve- 
ments; I  thinned  the  forests;  some  years  went  by  — 
then  came  my  Lord  Urian  —  the  present  man  that  is  — 
and  reversed  the  whole  business ! 

Steinhoff.  But,  my  dear,  Mr.  Heiro,  you  surely 
could  have  prevented  that. 

Heire.  Not  so  easily.  A  few  trifling  formalities  had 
been  forgotten,  he  considered.  Besides,  I  found  myself 
at  that  time  in  a  momentary  embarrassment  for  money 
which  has  gradually  become  chronic.  And  how  far 
can  one  get  now-a-days  without  capital? 

Monsen  Quite  right.  Indeed  in  certain  cases  one 
can  not  get  far  ivvth  capital  I  have  had  to  experience 
tbat.     Yes,  even  my  innocent  children  — ■ — 

Bastian  {striking  the  table).  Father  —  if  I  had  certain 
people  here ! 

Steinhoff  Your  children,  you  say. 

Monsen.  Well*  ves.  There  is  Bastian,  for  instance. 
Has  he  not  learnt  something  to  the  purpose  ?  Is  he 
not  a  civil  engineer?  Yet  who  gets  the  local  works 
and  the  roads  ?  Foreigners  —  or  at  all  events, 
strangers  —  at  least  people  of  whom  one  knows 
nothing ! 

Heire.  Yes,  there's  certainly  shocking  management 
prevailing  here.  When  they  were  in  want  of  a  manager 
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of  the  savings-bank  at  New-Year,  Mr.  Monsen  was 
passed  over,  and  a  man  was  chosen  who  understood 
the  work  (coughs),  who  understood  how  to  draw  the 
purse-strings  tight  —  which  certainly  nobody  can  say 
of  our  generous  host.     Such  meanness !    Your  health! 

Monsen.  Thanks!  But  to  change  the  subject — how 
do  your  many  law-suits  stand  ? 

Heiee.  All  in  the  best  state  of  preparation;  more  I 
cant  at  the  present  moment  tell  you.  But  what 
chicanery  I  have  been  exposed  to  on  their  accounts ! 
Next  week  I  am  unfortunately  obliged  to  cite  the  whole 
Common  Council  before  the  Court  of  Compromise. 

Bastian.  Is  it  true  what  people  say,  that  you  once 
caused  yourself  to  be  summoned  before  the  Court  of 
Compromise? 

Heir^  But  I  did  not  appear  ? 

Moh&eh   Ha,  ha,  ha !    You  did  not  appear  ? 

Hmt&  Had  a  legitimate  excuse.  Had  to  come  by 
way  of  Gronsund,  and  it  was  the  year  in  which  Bastian 
had  built  the  bridge  —  you  remember;  it  clumsily  went 
ad  undas 

Bastian.  Confound  and ! 

Heire.  Keep  cool,  young  man!  There  are  plenty 
here  who  draw  the  bow  till  it  breaks  —  the  bridges  are, 
to  wit  —  enough  ! 

Mokssn.  Ha,  ha,  ha !.  Yes,  enough !  Have  another 
glass  I  (to  Stetnhoff).  As  you  see,  Mr.  Heire  has  the 
privilege  of  saying  what  he  pleases. 

Heibe.  The  right  of  a  free  expression  of  opinion  is 
the  one  political  right  which  I  value. 

Steikhoff.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  this  right  is  circum- 
scribed by  law. 
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Heire.  He,  he,  he!  Mr.  Steinhoff's  mouth  is  watering 
for  an  action  for  slander?  Eh  ?  No  use  trying  to  con- 
ceal it,  my  friend  !    I  am  an  old  practitioner ! 

Steinhoff.  In  regard  to  slanders  ? 

Heire.  Excuse  me,  young  man.  The  indignation 
you  feel  does  honor  to  your  heart.  Please  forget  that 
an  old  man  has  so  frankly  talked  about  your  absent 
friends. 

Steinhoff.  My  absent  friends? 

Heire.  The  son  is  certainly  deserving  of  all  respect 
enough !  The  daughter,  too.  And  if  I  have  en  passant 
cast  a  slur  on  Mr.  Malsberg's  character 

Steinhoff.  Mr.  Malsberg's  ?  Do  you  call  Mr.  Mals- 
berg  and  his  family  my  friends? 

Heire.  Well,  one  doesn't  pay  one's  enemies  visits,  I 
fancy  \ 

Monsen.  Have  you  visited  Malsberg? 

Steinhoff.  Gossip i  Calumnies! 

Heire.  Really,  how  unfortunate !  But  how  could  I 
guess  that  it  was  a  secret !  (To  Monsen.)  Besides  you 
mustn't  take  what  I  say  too  literally.  When  I  say 
visits,  I  only  mean  a  formal  call  —  certainly  in  frock- 
coat  and  yellow  kid-gloves  —  but  what 

Steinhoff  And  I  tell  you  I  have  not  spoken  a  soli- 
tary word  to  the  family ! 

Heire.  Is  it  possible  ?  Were  you  also  not  received 
the  second  time  ?  The  first  time  I  know  for  a  fact  they 
were  "not  at  home." 

Steinhoff  (to  Monsen).  I  had  to  give  him  a  letter  from 
someone;  that  is  all. 

Heire  (rising).  It  is  really  shocking!  A  young, 
trustworthy  man  still  inexperienced  in  the  walks  of 
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life,  comes;  seeks  the  experienced  man  of  the  world  in 
his  house,  turns  to  him  who  has  got  his  sheep  under 
shelter  in  order  to  —  enough  !  The  man  of  the  world 
slams  the  door  in  his  face;  he  was  not  at  home  —  no 
one  is  at  home  when  they  don't  want  to  be  —  enough ! 
(Bursting forth.)    But  it  is  the  most  shameful  rudeness. 

Steinhoff.  Oh  never  mind  this  wearisome  story. 

Heibe.  Not  at  home !  He  too  who  says,  to  decent 
people,  I  am  always  at  home. 

Stbinhoff.  Does  he  say  that  ? 

Heibe.  It  is  only  a  figure  of  speech.  Mr.  Monsen, 
too,  he  will  never  receive.  But  I  can  not  understand 
why  he  has  taken  such  a  dislike  to  you.  Do  you  know 
what  I  heard  yesterday  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  don't  want  to  know  what  you  heard 
yesterday. 

Heibe.  Well,  enough Only  I  can't  understand 

why  he  added  "  agitator." 

sStkinhoff.  Agitator? 

Heibe.  Well,  if  you  absolutely  force  me  to  speak  out, 
I  must  admit  that  he  called  you  an  agitator  and 
adventurer. 

Steinhoff  (starting  up).  What?    You  heard  that  ? 

Heibe.  I  ?  If  I  had  been  present,  I  certainly  would 
not  have  been  wanting  in  the  just  defense. 

Monsen.  There,  you  see  what  comes  if 

Steinhoff.  How  dare  this  barefaced  man  venture 

Heibe.  Come,  come,  come!  Not  so  hotly!  It  was 
certainly  only  meant  figuratively.  You  can  ask  for  an 
explanation  to-morrow.  For  you  are  surely  asked  to 
the  great  commemoration  banquet  ?    Eh  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  have  not  been  invited  to  any  banquet. 
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Heire.  Two  visits  and  not  a  single  invitation ! 

Steinhoff.  Agitator  and  adventurer !  What  did  he 
mean? 

Monsen.  Look  here !  Talk  of  the  devil,  he's  sure  to 
appear.     Come  along,  Bastian.     (Exit  vrith  Bastian.) 

Steinhoff.  What  did  he  mean,  Mr.  Heire  ? 

Heire.  Really  can't  tell  you ! You  are  pained  ? 

Your  hand,  young  man.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  hurt 
you  by  my  free  speech !  Believe  me,  you  have  many 
bitter  experiences  yet  to  go  through  in  your  career. 
You  are  young  and  confiding.  That  is  charming, 
even  touching;  but,  but — confidingness  is  silvern, 
worldly  wisdom  golden  —  this  is  a  proverb  of  my  own 
invention.    God  be  with  you !     (Exit.) 

Scene  IV. 

Malsberg,  Agnes,  Felder  ;  all  three  enter  from  left. 
Dransfelt,  Steinhoff,  Bahlmann,  People.  Later  on 
Mrs.  Rundholm  and  Heire. 

Dransfelt  (at  the  rostrum,  calls  attention  by  ringing  a 
bell).  Mr.  Ringdal  is  going  to  speak. 

Steinhoff  (shouts).  Mr.  Dransfelt,  I  desire  to  speak. 

Dransfflt.  Presently  ! 

Steinhoff.  No,  now !     At  once ! 

Dransfelt.  You  can  not  speak  now.  Mr.  Ringdal  is 
going  to  speak. 

Ringdal  (at  the  rostrum).  Ladies  and  gentlemen !  At 
this  moment  we  have  the  honor  to  see  in  our  midst 
the  man  of  warm  heart  and  open  hand — him  who  for 
many  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as 
a  father — him  who  is  at  all  times  ready  with  good 
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counsel  and  kindly  deed — him  whose  door  is  never 
closed  to  any  honest  member  of  society — him — him — 
our  honored  guest,  does  not  like  long  speeches,  and 
therefore  I  call  for  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Malsberg  and  his  family !  Hip !  Hip ! 
The  Ceo wd.  Hurrah !  hurrah !   hurrah  ! 

Tempestuous  applause;  Malsberg  is  surrounded,  he 
expresses  his  thanks,  and  shakes  hands  with  those 
nearest  him. 

Steinhoff.  This  man  shall  learn  to  know  me.  (Aloud.) 
Is  it  my  turn  to  speak  now  ? 

Dransfelt.  If  you  please.  The  rostrum  is  at  your 
disposal. 

Steinhoff  (springing  on  the  table).  I  will  make  my  own 
rostrum ! 

Young  Men  (croivding  round  him).  Hurrah  ! 

Malsberg  (to  Felper).  Who  is  this  unmannerly  fellow  ? 

Feldeb.  Mr.  Steinhoff,  the  barrister. 

Malsberg.  Oh,  that  is  he,  is  it  ? 

Steinhoff.  Listen  to  me,  brothers,  who  are  rejoicing 
in  this  festival.  Listen  to  me  all  ye  whose  hearts  swell 
with  joy  in  this  celebration  of  freedom.  I  am  a  stranger 
among  you 

Bahlmann.  No! 

Steinhoff.  I  am  grateful  for  that  "  no !  "  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  evidence  of  desire.  None  the  less  I  am  a 
stranger  but  I  swear  that  I  stand  here  with  a  heart 
alive  and  fresh  for  your  joys  and  sorrows,  for  your 
battles  and  victories.    If  it  is  my  power 

Bahlmann.  It  is  in  your  power,  Mr.  Steinhoff ! 

Dransfelt.  No  interruptions!    You  are  not  speaking! 
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Steinhoff.  And  you  still  less !  I  declare  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commemoration  dissolved !  Freedom  on 
the  Anniversary  of  Freedom ! 

Young  Men.  Hurrah  for  freedom ! 

Steinhoff.  They  would  restrict  your  liberty  of  speech ! 
You  heard  for  yourselves;  they  would  stop  your 
mouths  altogether!  Away  with  such  despotism!  I 
will  not  speak  before  a  tongue-tied  audience.  I  will 
speak  my  mind.     And  you  shall  do  the  same. 

The  Crowd  {with  increased  jubilation).  Hurrah! 

Steinhoff.  We  will  have  no  more  of  these  unfruitful, 
empty  festivities.  A  golden  fruit,  pregnant  with  deeds, 
shall,  henceforth,  proceed  from  our  May  festival. 
May !  Why  it  is  the  time  of  budding;  it  is  the  young, 
bursting  month  of  the  year.  On  the  first  of  June  it 
will  be  just  two  months  since  I  came  among  you.  And 
what  greatness  and  littleness,  what  beauty  and  whut 
deformity  have  I  not  seen  here ! 

Malsberg.  What  is  he  talking  about,  Dr.  Felder  ? 

Felder.  Of  our  local  nffairs,  Bahlmann  says. 

Steinhoff.  I  saw  good  qualities  among  the  people. 
But  I  saw  also  the  spirit  of  ruin,  bearing  on  them  like 
lead  and  keeping  them  down.  Yes,  I  saw  young,  warm, 
confiding  hearts  trooping  along  —  but  I  saw  also  such 
as  close  their  doors  in  the  face  of  others ! 

Agnes.  Great  heavens ! 

Malsberg.  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  my  brothers  !  There  is  in  the  air 
here,  a  power,  a  ghost  from  departed  days,  that  has 
spread  a  paralyzing  darkness,  where  light  and  free 
motion  should  prevail.  Back  to  the  earth  with  this 
ghost ! 
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The  Crowd.  Hurrah !  hurrah ! 

Agnes.  Come,  father ! 

Malsberg.  What  sort  of  ghost  is  that  ?  Dr.  Felder, 
who  is  he  talking  about  ? 

Felder    {quickly).     Oh,  about (Whispers  a  few 

words.) 

Malsberg.  Aha !  No,  really  ? 

Agnes  (in  a  low  tone  to  Felder).  Thank  you ! 

Steinhoff.  If  no  one  else  will  slay  the  dragon,  I  will 
do  so !    But  we  must  stand  together ! 

A  Number  of  Voices.  Yes !  yes  ! 

Steinhoff.  We  are  the  young  men.  The  time  is  ours, 
but  we,  too,  belong  to  the  time.    Our  right  is  our  duty 
Place  for  every  energetic  man,  for  every  will  that  feels 
its  strength !    Listen  to  me !   We  will  found  a  League ! 
The  money-bag  has  ceased  to  reign  here ! 

Malsberg.  Bravo  1  ( To  Dr.  Felder.)  Money-bag  did 
he  say;  what,  really 

Steinhoff.  Some  one  cast  a  scornful  bravo  at  me 

Malsberg.  No  ! 

Steinhoff.  No  matter !  Neither  thanks  nor  threats 
can  concern  him  who  knows  what  he  means.  Come 
then  into  the  Marquee  —  we  will  found  our  League 
this  very  hour ! 

The  Crowd.  Hurrah!  Carry  him!  Carry  him! 
(Several  of  the  crowd  lift  him  on  to  their  shoulders.) 

Voices.  Speech !  Speech !  Go  on  speaking. 

Steinhoff.  Let  us  keep  together.  Providence  is  in 
league  with  the  Young  Men's  League.  It  rests  with 
us  to  rule  the  world  —  in  this  neighborhood ! 
(He  is  carrried  into  the  Marquee  amid  tremendous 
rejoicings.) 
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Mrs.  Rundholm  (drying  her  eyes).  Well,  how  the  man 
can  tali;.     Isn't  he  fascinating,  Mr.  Heire  ? 

Heire.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  kiss  him,  Mrs.  Rundholm? 

Mas.  Rundholm.  Oh  go  along  with  you,  you  dreadful 
man.     (She  goes  into  the  Marquee.    Heire  follows  her.) 

Scene  V. 
[Malsbebg,  Agnes,  Feldeb,  Dransfelt.] 

Malsbebg.  Ghost  —  and  dragon  —  and  money-bag  i 
It  was  frightfully  rude.     But  it  was  to  the  point ! 

Dransfelt  (coming  dovm).  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  Mr. 
Malsberg 

Malsberg.  Why,  where  did  you  get  your  knowledge 
of  men  ?  Come,  come,  this  might  happen  to  anybody. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Dransfelt,  and  many  thanks  for  this 
evening.  (Turns  to  Agnes  and  Feldeb.)  But,  deuce 
take  it!  I  have  been  rude  to  this  capital  young 
fellow ! 

Feldeb.  Indeed! 

Agnes.  The  visit,  you  mean 

Malsberg.  Two  visits.  But  it  was  Dransf elt's  fault ; 
he  described  him  to  me  as  an  adventurer  and  as  —  as 
something  else  which  I  have  forgotten.  Well,  happily 
I  can  make  reparation. 

Agnes.  How? 

Malsberg.  Come,  Agnes,  this  very  evening  we 
will 

Felder.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Malsberg !    Is  it  worth  while 

Agnes  (softly).  Hush ! 

Malsbebg.  When  one  has  made  a  mistake,  one  must 
make  it  good.     Good  night,  doctor,  I  have  had  a  very 
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pleasant  time.  That  was  more  than  you  had  prepared 
for  me. 

Felder.  I,  Mr.  Malsberg? 

Malsberg.  Yes,  yes,  yes — you  and  others 

Felder.  But  I  may  ask  what  I 

Malsberg.  Dr.  Felder  —  no  importunity.  Now,  good 
night !  (Exit  Malsberg  and  Agnes  on  the  left.  Felder 
looks  after  them  thoughtfully.) 

Scene  VL 

[Felder,  Bahlmann,  Dransfelt.   Later  on  Heibe.   People 

in  the  Marquee.] 

Bahlmann  (coming  out  of  the  Marquee).  Hi,  waiter! 
Pens,  ink  and  paper !    It's  begun,  Dr.  Felder. 

Felder.  What  has  begun  ? 

Bahlmann.  He  is  founding  the  League ! 

Dransfelt  (who  has  quietly  approached).  Are  many 
enlisting? 

Bahlmann.  We  have  already  about  thirty-seven, 
excluding  widows  and  the  like.  Pens,  ink  and  paper,  I 
say !  No  waiter  there  S  j.hat  comes  of  the  way  our  local 
affairs  are  conducted.     (Disappears  behind  the  Marquee.) 

Dransfelt.  Ugh  !    This  has  been  a  hot  day. 

Felder.  I  fear  there  are  still  hotter  in  store  for  us. 

Dransfelt.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Was  Mr.  Malsberg 
very  angry  ? 

Felder.  Oh,  not  at  all;  you  could  see  that  yourself. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  this  new  League?  Is  it 
the  beginning  of  a  fight  for  supremacy  in  our 
neighborhood  ? 

Dransfelt.  Yes,  yes;  fight  is  the  word.  Avery  clever 
fellow  this  Steinhoff. 
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Feldeb.  And  he  wants  to  push  forward. 

Dbansfelt.  Youth  always  wants  to  push  forward.  I 
wanted  to  push  forward  myself  when  I  was  young. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  that.  But  there 
might  perhaps  be  an  attack  on 

Heibe  (coming  out  of  the  Marquee).  Come,  Dransfelt, 
do  you  want  to  interpellate?  Eh?  Get  up  an 
opposition  ?    He,  he,  he      Then  you  must  hurry  up. 

Dransfelt.  Oh,  I  shall  be  in  time  enough. 

Heibe.  Too  late,  my  friend.  Unless  you  want  to 
stand  sponsor.  (Shouts  of  "  hurrah  "  in  the  Marquee.) 
There,  the  choristers  are  singing,  Amen;  the  baptism 
is  over. 

Dbansfelt.  Well,  I  suppose  one  may  listen;  I  will 
keep  quiet. 

Goes  into  the  Marquee. 

Heibe.  That,  too,  is  one  of  the  falling  props.  There'll 
be  a  good  many  more  falling  about!  It'll  soon  look 
like  a  forest  after  a  storm  here !     A  fine  sight ! 

Feldeb.  But  how  can  this  interest  you,  Mr.  Heire  ? 

Heibe.  Interest  me  ?  I  am  not  an  interested  person, 
doctor.  If  I  rejoice,  it  is  on  account  of  my  dear  fel- 
low-citizens. There  will  be  life,  significance,  go,  here ! 
Personally — of  course,  personally  I  am  utterly  indiffer- 
ent whether  they  send  Hansen,  the  liberal,  or  Jensen, 
the  conservative,  to  parliament. 

Exit  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  on  the  left. 

The  Cbowd  (in  the  Marquee).  Steinhoff  for  ever  I 
Hurrah!  Hurrah  for  the  Young  Men's  League! 
Wine !     Punch !    Hi,  waiter  !    Beer !    Hurrah ! 
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Scene  YEL 

Felder,  Steinhoff  comes  out  of  the  Marquee  without  his 
hat,  and  in  a  great  state  of  excitement, 

Steinhofp.  My  dear  Felder,  is  that  you  ? 

Feldeb.  At  your  service,  most  noble  leader  of  the 
people !     I  suppose  you  have  been  elected  president  f 

Steinhofp.  Naturally;  but 

Feldeb.  And  what  is  to  follow  ?  What  position  of 
trust  in  the  district?  The  post  of  manager  of  the 
savings  bank  ?    Or  perhaps  even    — 

.  Steinhofp.  Oh,  don't  talk  like  that  •  Besides,  you 
are  not  serious.  Be  my  friend,  as  you  always  have 
been !  (Embraces  him.)   Oh  Heavens,  how  happy  I  ami 

Felder.  You  too  !   So  am  1 1 

Steinhoff.  Why,  should  I  not  be  the  most  miserable 
creature  on  earth,  if  all  this  happiness  did  not  make 
me  good  and  brave  ?  And  is  it  not  an  unspeakable 
happiness  to  be  able  to  carry  the  great  masses  along 
with  me  in  this  way  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  must  embrace  all 
these  poor  people  and  ask  their  forgiveness  that  God 
has  been  so  partial  and  given  me  more  than  them. 

Feldeb  (half  to  himself).  Yes,  one  single  man  may  do 
so  infinitely  much  i  I  could  not  crush  a  worm,  a  leaf 
on  my  path  this  evening. 

Steinhoff.  You  V 

Feldeb.  Enough  I    We  are  not  talking  of  that  —  I 

only  meant  to  say I  understand  you But  — 

what  will  you  set  up  now  ? 

Steinhoff.  Set  up  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  pull  down, 
Felder;  I  once  dreamt  that  the  day  of  judgment  had 
come  upon  earth.     I  was  able  to  see  the  whole  surface 
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of  the  world.  No  sun  was  visible;  only  yellow 
lightning.  A  storm  raged;  it  came  from  the  west 
and  carried  all  before  it  —  first  the  withered  leaves 
then  men.  At  first  they  looked  like  common-place 
citizens  chasing  their  hats  in  the  wind.  But  as  they 
came  nearer,  I  saw  that  they  were  Emperors  and 
Kings!  And  what  they  were  chasing  and  trying  to 
seize,  and  nearly  seized  but  never  quite — were  crowns 
and  imperial  orbs.  Ha,  hundreds  and  again  hundreds 
came  by,  and  nobody  knew  what  was  the  matter;  but 
many  raised  their  voices  in  lamentation,  and  asked, 
whence  this  frightful  storm?  Then  came  the  answer: 
One  voice  has  sounded,  and  this  voice  raised  such  an 
echo  that  the  storm  was  called  forth  by  it ! 

Felder.  When  did  you  dream  that  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  don't  remember;  several  years  ago. 

Felder.  There  must  have  been  a  Revolution  some- 
where in  Europe,  and  you  had  eaten  a  heavy  supper, 
and  afterwards  read  the  papers. 

Steinhoff.  The  same  icy  shudder  ran  through  me 
this  evening.  Yes,  I  will  do  my  duty.  I  will  be  that 
voice 

Felder.  Look  here,  my  dear  Steinhoff,  think  twice 
about  it.  You  will  be  that  voice,  you  say.  Good! 
But  where  will  you  be  that  voice  ?  Here,  in  this 
district  ?  And  who  will  be1  the  echo  that  shall  raise 
the  storm?  People  like  Monsen  and  Bahlmann,  and 
that  adipose  genius,  Mr.  Bastian.  And  instead  of 
imploring  Emperors  and  Kings,  we  shall  see  Farmer 
Dransfelt  running  after  his  electoral  mandate.  What 
then  remains?  The  beginning  of  your  dream — vulgar 
citizens  whirling  in  the  wind ! 
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Steinhoff.  la  the  immediate  neighborhood,  yes! 
But  nobody  knows  how  far  a  storm  will  carry. 

Felder.  Oh,  confound  your  storm  !  And  if  it  comes 
to  this  that  you,  blind,  talked  out  of  your  senses, 
seduced  as  you  are,  tim  your  weapons  against  the 
honorable  and  capable  men  amongst  us 

Steinhoff.  That  is  not  true. 

Felder.  It  is  true  !  Monsen  took  you  in  hand  as  soon 
as  you  arrived  in  the  neighborhood;  and  if  you  don't 
separate  yourself  from  him,  it  will  ruin  you.  Mr. 
Marlsberg  is  a  man  of  honor;  you  may  rely  upon  that. 
Do  you  know  why  Monsen  hates  him  ?    Because 

Steinhoff.  Not  another  word !  Not  a  single  word 
that  reflects  upon  my  friend ! 

Felder.  Take  yourself  seriously  to  task,  Steinhoff! 
Is  Mr.  Monsen  really  your  friend  ? 

Steinhoff.  He  has  very  kindly  opened  his  doors  to 
me. 

Felder.  He  opens  them  in  vain  to  better  people. 

Steinhoff.  Who  do  you  call  better  people  ?  A  few 
greedy  State  officials  ?  I  know  about  thai  But  as 
regards  myself,  I  have  been  received  with  a  politeness, 
a  recognition,  which 

Felder.  Eecognition;  yes,  unfortunately — to  tell  the 
truth 

Steinhoff.  There,  Felder,  there  the  demon  of  malice 
shows  himself  in  you  again.  Why  do  you  always  sup- 
pose bad  or  ridiculous  motives  ?  You  can  not  be  serious. 
Now  you  are  looking  cordial  again.  I  will  tell  you  the 
real  reason.     Do  you  know  Hertha? 

Felder.  Hertha  Monsen?    Yes;  at  second  hand. 

Steinhoff.  She  goes  sometimes  to  the  Malsbergs. 

27 
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Feldeb.  In  all  secrecy.  She  and  Miss  Malsberg  are 
friends.     You  surely 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  Felder,  I  love  her  truly;  I  may  tell 
you. 

Felder.  Well,  be  serious  about  it!  You  are  very 
lucky.     O,  I  could  tell  you  so  much  — — 

Steinhoff.  Beally?  Has  she  said  anything?  To 
Miss  Malsberg,  perhaps  ? 

Felder.  You  don't  understand  me.  But  how  is  it 
possible  that  with  all  that  you  can  revel  in  political 
orgies?  That  you  can  be  susceptible  to  vulgar 
applause  ? 

Steinhoff.  What  is  the  good  of  talking  to  you  about 
it  ?  You  have  never  felt  the  stinging,  pricking  spur 
of  ambition.  You  have  given  yourself  up  all  your 
life  to  a  phlegmatic  quiet 

Feldeb.  Maybe;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  pleasant. 
And  no  relaxation  follows  upon  it  such  as  one  feels  in 
getting  down  from  a  table  after 

Steinhoff.  Say  what  you  like,  but  that  I  will  not  put 
up  with.  You  do  wrong  to  make  such  jests.  You  are 
robbing  me  of  the  exalted  frame  of  mind 

Feldeb.  Well,  if  the  exalted  frame  of  mind  sits  so 
loosely 

Steinhoff.  How  is  it  that  you  make  me  cowardly 
and  faint-hearted  and  distrustful  of  myself!  (Noise 
and  shouts  in  the  Marquee.)  Hark !  They  are  drinking 
my  health !  What  has  impressed  so  many  —  by 
Heaven,  that  must  be  true  1 
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Scene  Vm. 

Steinhoff,  Feldeb,  Agnes,  Hebtha  and  Helle  pass  over 

the  middle  of  the  stage  from  the  left. 

Helle  (to  Agnes).  Look  here,  Miss  Malsberg,  there's 
Mr.  Steinhoff. 

Agnes.  Well,  then,  I  won't  go  on  with  you.  Good 
night,  Hertha !    Goodnight! 

Helle  and  Hertha.  Good  night,  good  night ! 

Exit  on  the  right. 

Agnes  (approaching).  I  am  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mals- 
berg, the  owner  of  the  smel ting-works,  I  have  a  letter 
for  you  from  father. 

Steinhoff.  For  me  ? 

Agnes.  Yes,  here  it  is. 

About  to  go. 

Feldeb.  May  I  go  with  you  ? 

Agnes.  No,  thank  you;  don't  come  with  me.  Good 
night. 

Exit  on  left. 

Steinhoff  (reading  by  the  light  of  a  Chinese  lantern). 
Whatl 

Feldeb.  We]l,  my  dear  fellow,  what  does  Mr. 
Malsberg  say  ? 

Steinhoff  {bursting  into  laughter).  Well,  I  hadn't 
expected  that ! 

Steinhoff.  A  miserable  poltroon,  this  Chamberlain 
Malsberg. 

Feldeb.  Do  you  dare  i 
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Steinhofp.  Eepeat  it  to  whom  you  like.  Well,  no;  let 
the  matter  rest !  (Puts  the  letter  in  his  pocket,)  Let  it 
be  between  ourselves ! 

The  holiday-makers  come  out  of  the  Marquee. 

Scene  IX. 

[Monsen,  Dransfelt,  Bahlmann,  Bastian,  Felder,  Stein- 
hoff, People.] 

Monsen.  Where  is  Mr.  Steinhoff  ? 

The  Crowd.  There  he  is !     Hurrah ! 

Dransfelt.  Mr.  Steinhoff  has  forgotten  his  hat. 
{Hands  it  to  him.)  # 

Bahlmann.  May  I  ?   Here's  punch  !    A  whole  bowl ' 

Steinhoff.  No,  thank  you;  nothing  more. 

Monsen.  And  do  not  let  the  members  forget  that 
there  is  a  meeting  at  my  place  at  Storli  to-morrow. 

Steinhoff.  To-morrow?  No,  it  wasn't  arranged  for 
to-morrow  ? 

Monsen.  Certainly;  so  as  «jo  draw  up  our  circular 
letter 

Steinhoff.  No,  I  can  t  manage  it  comfortably  to- 
morrow*, I  will  see  —  the  day  after  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  Now,  good  night,  gentlemen.  My  best 
thanks  for  to-day,  and  three  cheers  for  the  future ! 

The  Crowd.  Hurrah !    We'll  see  him  home. 

Steinhoff*  Thank  you,  thank  you!  You  really 
shouldn't 

BahlmanNo  We'll  all  go  with  you ! 

SteinhofFo  Well,  as  you  please.  Good  night,  Feldei 
You,  I  suppose,  are  not  coming  with  me  ? 
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Feldeb.  No.  But  I  tell  you  the  expression  you 
made  use  of  about  Mr,  Malsberg 

Steinhoff.  Hush,  hush !  It  was  too  strong.  Consider 
it  unsaid.  Now,  my  £ood  friends,  if  you  are  coming, 
come;  I  will  go  on  ahead. 

Monsen.  Your  arm,  Steinhoff ! 

Bastian.  Strike  up,  singers  I  Something  thoroughly 
patriotic ! 

The  Cbowd.  A  song,  a  song !  Strike  up  band !  ( The 
band  plays  a  national  sona  in  which  the  people  join.  The 
procession  marches  out  at  the  back  of  the  stage  on  the  right.) 

Felder  (to  Dransfelt  who  has  remained  behind).  A 
goodly  band  of  followers. 

Dransfelt.  Yes.     And  a  goodly  leader  too. 

Feldeb.  And  where  are  you  going  now,  Mr.  Dransfelt? 

Dransfelt.  I  ?  I'm  going  home  and  to  bed.  (He  takes 
leave  of  him  and  goes.   Felder  remains-alone.) 


ACT  n. 

A  room  leading  into  the  garden  at  Malsberg's.  Fine 
furniture,  piano,  flowers  and  %  are  plants.  An  entrance 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  A  door  on  the  left  into  the 
dining-room;  on  the  right  several  open  glass  doors, 
leading  into  the  garden.] 

Scene  I. 

[Bahlmann  standing  at  the  entrance.  A  Servant  Girl 
carrying  two  fruit-dishes  into  the  dining-room.  Then 
Felder.] 

The  Girl.  But  you  can  hear,  the  company  are  still 
at  dinner.     You  must  come  back  later. 

Bahlmann,  Can't  I  wait  here  ? 

The  Girl.  Of  course.  Why  not?  (She  goes  into  the 
dining-room.  Bahlmann  sits  down  by  the  door.  A  pause. 
ITien  Felder  enters  through  the  door  at  the  back.) 

Felder.  Ah,  good  day,  Bahlmann;  you  heref 

The  Girl  (coming  back).  Oh,  how  late  ycu  are,  Doctor 
Felder !  Mr.  Malsberg  and  the  young  lady  have  been 
asking  after  you  so  often.  Shall  I,  perhaps,  say 
that — ~? 

Felder.  No,  never  mind.  I  will  wait  here.  (The 
Girl  goes  out  at  the  bach) 

Bahlmann  (after  a  short  pause).  And  you  can  let  such 
a  splendid  dinner  slip  -  cakes,  and  fine  wine,  and  all 
possible  sorts  of  good  things? 
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Felder.  Yes,  there  are  rather  too  many  good  thingp 
here  than  too  few.  But  tell  me.  are  you  expecting 
anyone  here  ? 

Bahlmann.  Teal 

Felder.  And  you  are  getting  on  pretty  well  at  homey 
Your  wife 

Bahlmann.  Is  in  bed  as  usual;  has  a  cough  and  is  in 
a  decline. 

Felder.  Let  me  look  in  your  face,  Bahlmann. 

Bahlmann.  What  do  you  want  to  see  ? 

Felder.  You  have  been  drinking  to-day. 

Bahlmann.  So  I  was,  yesterday. 

Felder.  Yesterday;  that  might  pass,  b.t:t  to-day 
and 

Bahlmann.  And  the  people  in  there  ?  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  drinking  too. 

Felder.  Yes,  my  dear  Bahlmann,  you  are  right  *o  a 
certain  extent.    But  circumstances  alter  cases. 

Bahlmann.  I  did  not  choose  my  circumstances;  Daniei 
Heire  chose  for  me,  when  he  took  me  from  the  printing 
office,  and  set  me  to  the  student's  table.  And  Mr. 
Marlsberg,  too,  chose  for  me  when  he  ruined  Daniel 
Heire,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  printing 
trade. 

Felder.  Now  you  are  speaking  against  your  better 
judgment.  Mr.  Marlsberg  did  not  ruin  Daniel  Heire. 
Daniel  Heire  ruined  himseli 

Bahlmann.  Maybe ;  but  how  dare  Daniel  Heire  ruin 
himself  when  he  had  taken  such  a  responsibility 
towards  me  on  his  shoulders?  And  naturally  God  is  a 
participator  in  the  guilt.  Why  did  he  give  me  gifts  or 
talents? I  used  to  sit  in  there;  1  was  like  one  of 
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the  rest;  I  was  well  dressed But  how  long  did 

the  peasant  stay  in  the  King's  castle  ?  He  was  thrown 
out  at  once,  neck  and  crop.  (Looks  over  at  the  door  on 
the  left)    They  are  leaving  the  table.    (Rises.) 

Scene  EL 

[The  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pass  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  garden  in  merry  talk.  Among  them 
Steinhofp,  wilh  Agnes  on  his  left  arm  and  Selma  on 
his  right.  Feldar  and  Bahlmann  stand  at  the  door 
at  the  back.     Then  Heire  and  Eric] 

Steinhoff.  I  am  still  a  stranger  here;    the  ladies 
must  tell  me  where  I  am  to  take  them. 

Selma.  Out  of  doors;  you  must  see  the  garden. 
Steinhoff.  Oh,  yes,  that  would  be  nice  ! 

Exit  with  the  ladies  by  the  glass  door  nearest  the  front  of 
the  stage. 

Felder.  But,  great  Heavens,  that  was  Steinhoff  1 

Bahlmann.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  man  I  want  to  see. 

Heire  (coming  with  Eric  out  of  the  dining-room).  He, 
he,  he !     That  was  really  capital  sherry ! 

Eric  Wasn't  it  ?    That  puts  life  into  a  man ! 

Heire.    Well,  it's   really  a  pleasure  to  see  one's 
money  so  well  spent. 

Eric     How  so  ?     (Laughing.)     Oh,  of  course,  yes, 
yes! 

Both  go  into  the  garden. 

Felder.  Do  you  want  to  see  Steinhoff  on  business  ? 
Bahlmann.  Of  course;  the  account  of  the  festival  for 
the  paper. 
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Feldeb.  Then  you  should  wait  outside.  This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  place.  I  will  tell  Steinhoff  when 
I  catch  him  alone  for  a  moment. 

Bahlmann.  All  right;  I  will  bide  my  time.  (Exit  at 
back.) 

Scene  TTT. 

Feldeb,  Malsbebg,  Ringdal  and  a  few  other  men  coming 
out  of  the  dining-room. 

Malsbebg  (in  conversation  with  Dbansfelt).  Barefaced 
you  say?  Well,  the  form  was  not  good,  I  allow;  but 
there  were  gems  in  the  speech,  that  I  can  assure  you. 

Dbansfelt.  Well,  if  you,  sir,  were  content  I  can  afford 
to  be  so. 

Malsberg.  So  I  think Why  there  is  Dr.  Felder! 

And  presumably  with  an  empty  stomach  ? 

Felder.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Malsberg;  it  is  not  far  to 
the  dining-room — you  see  I  look  upon  myself  as 
at  home  here. 

Malsberg.  Look  there,  now,  indeed  ?  You  should  not 
be  in  a  hurry  about  that. 

Felder.  What?  You  are  surely  not  offended?  You 
allowed  me  yourself 

Malsbebg.  Well,  well,  then;  consider  yourself  always 
at  home  here  and  find  your  way  to  the  dining-room. 
(Pats  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  and  turns  to  Dbansfelt.) 
See  here,  this  is  one  of  them,  you  can  call  him  an 
adventurer  and  —  and  that  other  thing  which  I  have 

forgotten Well,  the  coffee  should  be  coming  soon. 

(Goes  into  the  garden  with  the  other  guests.) 

Dbansfelt  (to  Feldeb).  Have  you  noticed  how  peculiar 
Mr.  Malsberg  is  to-day? 
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Felder.  I  noticed  it  even  yesterday  evening.  , 

Dransfelt.  Just  fancy,  he  absolutely  maintains  that 
I  called  Mr.  Steinhoff  an  adventurer  and  the  like ! 

Felder.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Dransfelt !  And  even  if  you 
did  ?  But  excuse  me;  I  must  go  and  pay  my  respects 
to  the  ladies  of  the  house.  (Eocit,  right.) 

Dransfelt  (to  Ringdal,  who  is  arranging  a  card-table). 
How  does  it  come  that  Steinhoff  is  here  ? 

Ringdal.  That's  just  what  I  should  like  to  ask  you. 
He  was  not  on  the  lists  at  first 

Dransfelt.  What,  not  till  later  ?  After  the  castiga- 
tion  which  Mr.  Malsberg  came  in  for  yesterday 

Ringdal.  Yes;  can  you  understand  it? 

Dransfelt.  I  fancy  he  is  cautious.  (They  go  to  the 
back  of  the  stage  in  conversation,  and  then  into  the  garden. 
At  the  same  time  Selma  and  Steinhoff  appear  through  the 
garden-door  nearest  the  front  of  the  stage.) 

Scene  IV. 
Selma,  Steinhoff,  then  Eric. 

Selma.  O,  look  there  !  One  can  see  the  church-spire 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town  over  the 
tree-tops  there. 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  indeed;  I  should  not  have  thought  it. 

Selma".  The  view  is  beautiful  up  here,  isn't  it  ? 

Steinhoff.  Everything  is  beautiful  here!  The 
garden,  and  the  view,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the 
people !     And  you  live  here  the  whole  summer  ? 

Selma.  No;  my  husband  and  I  do  not;  we  come  and 
go.  We  have  a  large,  fine  house  in  the  town,  much 
finer  than  this. 
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Steinhoff.  And  your  family  also  live  in  the  town,  I 
suppose  ? 

Selma.  Family  ?    We  fairy  princesses  have  no  family. 

.Steinhoff.  Fairy  princesses ? 

Selma.  At  most  we  have  a  wicked  stepmother. 

Steinhoff.  A  witch,  ha,  ha,  ha!  So  you  are  a 
princess  ? 

Selma.  Of  buried  castles,  where  the  sprites  walk  on 
Sunday  night  Dr.  Felder  says  that  must  be  very 
nice;  but  —  well,  just  listen 

Eric  {from  the  garden).  Well,  at  length  I've  found 
my  little  wife. 

Selma.  Your  little  wife  is  telling  Mr.  Steinhoff  the 
romance  of  her  life. 

Eric  Oh,  oh !  And  what  part  does  her  husband  play 
in  it? 

Selma.  Why  the  part  of  the  prince,  of  course.  (To 
Steinhoff.)  You  know  there  is  always  a  prince  who 
comes  and  breaks  the  spell,  and  then  everything  is 
good  and  beautiiul,  and  then  there  is  vain  joy  and 
splendor  in  the  world,  and  then  the  story  comes  to  an 
end. 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  that  was  too  short 

Selma.  Yes,  perhaps — in  a  certain  sense. 

Eric  (putting  hzs  arm'round  her).  But  A  have  a  sequel 
to  this  story;  and  the  princess  became  a  queen  I 

Scene  V 

The  preceding  characters.     Felder  and  Agnes  from  the 

garden.     Then  Malsberg. 

Selma  (going  to  meet  them).  Agnes,  dear,  are  you  there ! 
You  are  not  ill,  1  hope  ? 
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Agnes.  I?    No. 

Selma.  I  think  you  must  be.  It  strikes  me  that  you 
have  been  consulting  the  doctor  very  busily  in  the  last 
few  aavs. 

Agnes.  No,  I  assure  you 

Selma.  Nonsense;  *et  me  feel You  are  burning. 

Doctor,  what  do  you  think?  Is  the  heat  passing? 

Felder.  Everything  has  its  due  season. 

Agnes.  And  frost  is  no  better 

Selma.  No;  a  gentle  iukewarmness  —  my  husband 
says  so  *too. 

Malsberg  (coming  from  the  garden).  The  whole 
family  in  a  confidential  tete  a  tete  '  That  is  r^ot  exactly 
polite  to  our  guests. 

Agnes.  My  dear  father,  I  will  at  once 

Malsberg.  Aha!  it  is  you,  Mr.  Steinhoff,  who  are 
paying  court  to  the  ladies !  I  must  look  after  this 

Agnes  (in  a  low  voice  to  Felder).  You  stay !  (Goes 
into  the  garden.) 

Eric  (offering  his  arm  to  Selma).  Will  you  allow  me, 
madam 

Selma.  Come  along!     (Exit  both  on  the  right.) 

Malsberg  (looking  after  them).  To  separate  those  two 
is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Felder.  And  it  would  not  be  a  just  thought. 

Malsberg.  Pshaw,  how  strangely  God  becomes  the 
guardian  of  fools !  (Galling.)  Agnes,  Agnes,  see  you 
look  after  Selma !  Fetch  her  a  shawl  and  don't  let 
her  run  about;  she  will  catch  cold  otherwise  !  And 
you,  Dr.  Felder,,  who  consider  yourself  at  home  here, 
you  might  look  after  the  guests  a  little. 

Felder.  With  pleasure.    Steinhoff,  shall  we 
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J?Tr3GBBBGb  No,  doctor — my  old  friend  Heire  is 
outside 

Feldeb.  He,  too,  looks  upon  himself  as  at  home 
here. 

Malsberg.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     That  he  does  i 

Feldeb.  Very  good,  we  two  will  unite  and  do  our 
best.     {Goes  into  the  garden.) 

Scene  VI. 

Steinhoff.  You  were  speaking  of  Daniel  Heire,  Mr. 
Malsberg;    I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  see  him  here. 

Malsberg.  H'm !  Heire  and  I  are  friends  from  early 
days.  Besides,  we  have  had  relations  under  so  many 
circumstan  es 

Steinhoff.  It  was  precisely  about  these  relations  that 
Mr.  Heire  was  telling  a  variety  of  things  last  night. 

Malsberg.  H'm! 

Steinhoff.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  boiled  over  as  I  did.  But  he  has  a  way 
of  talking  about  persons  and  things  —  in  brief  he  has 
rather  a  loose  tongue. 

Malsberg.  My  dear  young  friend  —  Mr.  Heire  is  my 
guest,  you  must  not  forget  that.  Perfect  freedom  in 
my  house,  with  this  one  reservation:  nothing  to  be 
said  against  those  who  frequent  it. 

Steinhoff.  I  really  beg  your  pardon ! 

Malsberg.  Well,  well;  you  belong  to  the  young 
generation  which  is  not  so  particular.  As  to  Mr.  Heire, 
I  doubt  if  you  know  him  thoroughly.  At  all  events,  he 
is  a  man  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted. 

Steinhoff.  So  he  maintained;  but  I  did  not  think 
that 
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Malsberg.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  best  part  of 
our  fortune,  Mr.  Steinhoff !  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
my  daughter-in-law.  Yes,  it  is  really  true.  Daniel 
Heire  adopted  her  from  childhood.  She  was  a  sort  of 
infant  prodigy;  gave  concerts  at  ten  years  of  age;  you 
must  certainly  havo  heard  of  her  ?  Selma  Dalstrom 

Steinhoff.  Dalstrom?  Of  course,  of  course!  Her 
father  was  a  Swede. 

Malsberg.  A  music-master,  yes !  He  came  here 
years  ago.  A  music-master's  circumstances,  as  you 
know,  are,  as  a  rule,  none  of  the  best.  Heire  was 
always  a  seeker-out  of  talent.  He  adopted  the  child 
and  sent  her  to  Berlin.  When  her  father  died  and 
Heire's  circumstances  altered,  she  came  back  to 
Christiania,  where  she  was  naturally  received  into  the 
best  society.  Thus  my  son  had  opportunity  of  getting 
to  know  her. 

Steinhoff.  In  this  way  old  Daniel  Heire  was  certainly 
the  instrument 

Malsberg.  We  are  all  instruments;  you  too;  that  is 
to  say,  you  are  an  instrument  of  destruction 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  Mr.  Malsberg,  I  beg;  you  make  me 
feel  quite  ashamed 

Malsberg.  Ashamed? 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  it  was  most  unseemly 


Malsberg.  Well,  perhaps  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  form,  but  the  intention  was  good.  And  I 
therefore  beg  when  you  in  future  have  anything  on 
your  mind,  to  come  to  me;  speak  openly  to  me.  You 
see  we  all  wish  for  the  best 

Steinhoff.  And  you  allow  me  to  speak  openly  to 
you! 
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Malsberg.  Certainly.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have 
not  for  a  long  time  seen  that  the  life  here,  in  certain 
respects,  has  taken  an  undesirable  direction  ?  I  am 
old;  besides  it  is  against  my  nature  to  come  forward 
with  reforms  or  to  mix  myself  personally  in  these 
public  matters.  You,  on  the  contrary,  have  all  the 
qualifications  necessary,  and  therefore  we  must  assist 
one  another. 

Steinhoff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Malsberg !  Thank  you, 
thank  you 

Scene  VII 

The  preceding.    Ringdal  and  Heire/tcwi  the  garden. 

Ringdal.  And  I  tell  you,  it  must  be  a  misunder- 
standing ? 

Heire.  Indeed  ?     Am  I  not  to  believe  my  own  ears  ? 

Malsberg.  Any  news,  Heire  ? 

Heire.  Nothing  but  that  Dransfelt  means  to  retire 
into  private  life;  he  announced  the  great  news  to  a 
breathless  audience.     He,  he  ! 

Malsberg.  But  that  is  of  great  importance  to  our 
district.  Come,  Eingdal;  we  must  at  once  seriously 
confer  with  Dransfelt.  {Exit  with  Ringdal  into  the 
garden.) 

Scene  Vm. 

Steinhoff,  Heire,  Felder  from  the  furthest  garden  door. 

Felder.  Has  Mr.  Malsberg  gone  out  ? 

Heire.  Pst!  The  wise  men  are  in  council.  Great 
news,  doctor !  Dransfelt  has  resigned  his  nomination 
to  Parliament. 

Felder.  Impossible! 
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Steinhoff.  Can  you  understand  it  ? 

Heibe.  There's  life  and  stir  here  now.  Tho 
Young  Men's  League  is  beginning  to  work,  Mr. 
Steinhoff! 

Steinhoff.  Do  you  really  believe  that  it  is  our 
League ? 

Heibe.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  So  we  shall  still 
experience  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  great  landlord 
of  Storli  as  a  deputy  to  the  capital.  If  he  were  only 
off — I  would  accompany  him  with  pleasure  —  enough; 
he,  he !    (Exit  into  the  garden.) 

Scene  DL 
Steinhoff,  Feldeb. 

Steinhoff.  But  tell  me,  Felder  —  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ? 

Feldeb.  There  are  other  things  still  more  difficult 
to  understand.    How  do  you  come  to  be  here? 

Steinhoff.  I?    Like  the  rest;  I  was  invited?    - 

Feldeb.  Yes,  yesterday  evening,  I  hear  —  after  your 
speech 

Steinhoff.  Well? 

Feldeb.  Well,  that  you  could  accept  the  invitation 

Steinhoff.  What  the  devil  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not 
offend  such  decent  people. 

Feldeb.  Indeed !    But  you  could  in  your  speech. 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  nonsense!  I  attacked  principles  in 
speech,  not  persons. 

Feldeb.  And  how  do  you  explain  Mr.  Malsberg's 
invitation  ? 

Steinhoff.  Well,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  only  one 
explanation  of  that. 
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Feldeb.  Namely,  that  Mr.  Malsberg  fears  you. 

Steinhoff.  He  shall  have  no  cause  to  do  so!  He  is 
a  man  of  honor. 

Feldeb.  That  he  is  —  but  tell  me  —  yesterday's  scene 
has  not  been  referred  to,  I  suppose. 

Steinhoff.  No,  no,  no.  They  are  far  too  well-bred  to 
mention  it  But  is  much  on  my  mind;  I  will  make  my 
apology  presently 

Feldeb.  i  should  strongly  advise  you  not  to !  You 
don't  know  Mr.  Malsberg 

Steinhoff.  Then  my  acts  shall  speak  for  me. 

Feldeb.  You  surely  won't  break  with  the  Storli 
party  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  shall  bring  about  a  reconciliation;  there 
is  the  League;  it  is  already  a  power,  as  you  see. 

Feldeb.  But  one  thing  more:  your  love  for  Miss 
Monsen  —  I  advised  you  yesterday  to  be  serious  about 
it  Jtot  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  more  closely. 
I  should  advise  you  to  give  up  the  idea. 

Steinhoff.  I  believe  you  are  right  To  marry  into 
an  uneducated  family  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  marry 
the  whole  family. 

Feldeb.  Certainly;  and  for  other  reasons,  too 

Steinhoff.  Monsen  is  really  an  uneducated  person. 
He  talks  against  people  he  receives  into  his  house; 
that's  mean.  All  the  rooms  at  Storli  smell  of  bad 
tobacco 

Feldeb.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  how  is  it  you  did  not . 
notice  this  smell  before  ? 

Steinhoff.  Such  a  thing  first  becomes  noticeable  by 
comparison.     From  the  first  day  I  got  into  a  false 
position  here.     I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  men 
28 
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who  talked  my  head  off.  That  is  past !  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  selfishness  and 
coarseness  and  stupidity. 

Felder.  But  how  will  you  use  your  League  ? 

Steinhoff.  The  League  will  remain  unchanged:  it  is 
founded  on  a  tolerably  broad  basis  —  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  established  to  work  against  bad  influences;  not  until 
now  do  I  see  from  which  side  these  influences  come. 

Felder.  But  do  you  think  that  the  "young  men" 
will  see  the  same  thing  ? 

Steinhoff.  They  shall.  I  may  surely  require  that  such 
fellows  fall  in  with  my  better  judgment 

Felder.  But  if  they  will  not  ? 

Steinhoff.  Then  they  may  go  their  own  way.  I  do 
not  require  them  any  longer.  Or  do  you  suppose  that 
from  obstinate  bluntness  or  any  stupid  theory  of 
consistency,  I  should  allow  my  future  to  be  turned 
aside  into  a  false  path,  and  so  never  reach  the  goal  ? 

Felder.  What  goal  do  you  mean  ? 

Steinhoff.  Well,  I  may  tell  you.  My  goal  is  in  course 
of  time  to  become  a  Deputy  or  Minister,  and  to  marry 
happily  a  girl  of  rich  and  good  family. 

Felder.  Indeed,  and  yon  expect  with  Mrs.  Malsberg's 
help 

Steinhoff.  I  expect  to  attain  it  by  my  own  help.  For 
the  matter  of  that  there  are  plenty  oic  good  ways  —  so 
enough  of  that.  Till  then  I  mean  io  live  and  bask  in 
the  beauty  of  the  sunshine  here 

Felder.  Here? 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  here !  Here  the  ways  are  nice,  the 
life  is  full  of  charm,  the  entertainment  light  and 
graceful  as  a  shuttle-cock.    Oh,  Felder —  here  for  the 
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first  time  I  feel  what  good  society  is.  Don't  you  your- 
self find  that  one  gets  refined  here  ?  That  the  riches 
are  of  a  different  sort  ?  \VTien  I  think  of  Monsen's 
riches,  they  appear  before  my  mind  as  large  bundles 
of  greasy  bank-notes  and  dirty  pawn-tickets  —  but 
here  —  here  they  are  metal,  glittering  silver !  And  it 
is  the  same  with  the  people.  Mr.  Malsberg — what  a 
splendid,  refined  old  man  he  is  \ 

Felder.  He  certainly  is. 

Steinhoff.  And  the  son  —  fearless,  open,  capable  i 

Felder.  Certainly. 

Steinhofe,  And  the  daughter-in-law!  A  pearl  — 
great  heavens,  what  a  gifted,  original  character 

Felder.  So  is  Agnes  —  so  is  Miss  Malsberg,  too. 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  but  she  is  less  striking. 

Felder.  You  do  not  know  her.  You  do  not  know 
how  deep,  and  still,  and  true  she  is. 

Steinhoff.  But  the  daughter-in-law!  So  open, 
almost  reckless;  so  appreciative,  so  attractive 

Felder.  I  really  believe  you  are  in  love  with  her 

Steinhoff.  With  a  married  woman  1  Yo  u  are  mad, 
man  I  Where  would  that  lead  to .  But  I  shall  lall  in 
love,  1  f eelit.   Yes,  she  is  indeed  deep,  and  still,  and  true .; 

Felder.  Who? 

Steinhoff.  Miss  Malsberg. 

Felde/;.  Whatl    You  surdiy  clon't  think  of ? 

Steinhoff.  Certainly  I  do ! 

Felder.  But  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  impossible ! 

Steinhoff.  Oho !  Will  is  a  colossal  power,  my  dear 
fellow !    You  shall  see  that  it  is  possible. 

Felder.  But  this  is  fearful  levity  1  Yesterday  it  was 
Miss  Monsen. 
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Steinhoff.  That  was  over-hastiness,  and  you  your- 
self advised  me. 

Felder.  And  now  I  most  decidedly  advise  you  not  lo 
think  of  either ! 

Steinhoff.  Indeed  ?  You  want  to  propose  to  one  of 
them  yourself,  I  suppose  ? 

Felder.  I  ?    No,  I 

Steinhoff.  Even  that  would  not  prevent  me.  Ii  any 
one  gets  in  my  way  and  bars  the  future,  I  know  no 
consideration 

Felder.  Take  care  that  I  don't  tell  I 

Steinhoff.  You  !  What  right  have  you  to  assume  the 
functions  of  guardian  of  the  Malsberg  family  ? 

Felder.  The  right  of  a  friend,  at  least! 

Steinhoff.  Bah!  You  won't  stop  me  by  such  speeches. 
You  have  only  the  right  of  egoism  I  It  natters  your 
petty  vanity  to  be  cock  of  the  walk  here;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  to  keep  out  of  the  way 

Felder.  Well,  that  would  certainly  be  the  best  thing 
for  you.     You  are  standing  on  hollow  ground  here. 

Steinhoff.  Eeally  ?  Thank  you  !  I  shall  know  how 
to  give  this  hollow  ground  a  secure  support 

Felder.  Try;  but  I  tell  you  it  will  fall  in  first ! 

Steinhoff.  Aha  I  You  intend  some  mean  trick  1  I  am 
glad  that  I  know.  Now  I  know  you;  you  are  my 
enemy,  the  only  one  I  have  here. 

Felder.  I  am  not  1 

Steinhoff.  You  are  I  You  always  were,  ever  since 
our  school-days.  Just  look  how  everybody  here  appre- 
ciates me,  although  I  am  a  stranger  to  them.  You,  on 
the  contrar; ,  who  know  me,  have  never  recognized  my 
merits  1 
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Feldee.  What  should  I  recognize  in  you  ? 

Steinhoff.  My  will  at  least.  Everybody  else  recog- 
nizes that  —  the  generality  of  people  at  the  festival 
yesterday,  Mr.  Malsberg  and  his  family 

Feldee.  Mr.  Monsen  and  ditto,  Mr.  —  oh,  confound 
it — or  course  —  there  is  some  one  outside  waiting  to 
see  you 

Steinhoff.  Who? 

Feldee  (going  to  the  back  of  the  stage).  One  who  appre- 
ciated you.  (Opens  the  door  and  calls.)  Bahlmann, 
come  in ! 

Steinhoff.  Bahlmann  ? 

Bahlmann  (coming  in).  Well,  at  last ! 

Feldee.  Au  revoir  ;  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  friends. 

Exit  in  garden. 

Scene  X. 
Steinhoff,  Bahlmann. 

Steinhoff.  What  the  devil  do  you  want  here? 

Bahlmann.  You  promised  me  yesterday  an  account 
of  the  founding  of  the  League,  and 

Steinhoff.  It  must  wait  a  bit 

Bahlmann.  Impossible,  Mr.  Steinhoff.  The  paper 
appears  to-morrow  morning  early. 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  nonsense !  The  whole  must  be 
changed.  The  matter  has  advanced  to  a  new  stage: 
other  things  have  happened.  What  I  said  about 
Mr.  Malsberg  will  need  reediting. 

Bahlmann.  The  speech  about  Mr.  Malsberg  —  that 
is  already  set  up. 
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Steinhoff.  Then  it  must  be  taken  to  pieces  again! 
It's  present  form  will  not  suit  me.  You  look  at  me  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  don't  understand  the  true 
interests  of  the  League  ? 

Bahlmann.  No,  no,  no.  But  I  would  like  to 
observe 

Steinhoff.  No  objections — I  will  not  put  up  with  them! 

Bahlmann.  Mr.  Steinhoff,  do  you  know  that  you  are 
trifling  with  the  morsel  of  dry  bread  which  I  earn  ? 
Do  you  know  that  ? 

Steinhoff.  No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Bahlmann.  But  it  is  so.  In  the  winter,  before  you 
came  here,  my  paper  got  on  much  better.  I  edited  it 
myself  and  according  to  a  fixed  principle.  I  said  to 
myself :  It  is  the  general  public  that  takes  in  a 
paper;  but  the  general  public  is  a  bad  public  —  that 
comes  of  the  state  of  our  local  affairs  —  and  a  bad 
public  wants  a  bad  paper.  So  you  see,  I  edited  the 
paper 

Steinhoff-  Badly !    That  is  indisputable. 

Bahlmann.  Yes,  and  I  did  myself  a  good  turn  by  it 
But  then  you  came  and  introduced  your  ideas  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  paper  received  a  certain  color, 
and  Dransfelt's  friends  fell  away;  those  who  stand  by 
me  pay  badly 

Steinhoff.  But  the  paper  became  good. 
.  Bahlmann.  I  can  not  live  by  a  good  paper.  Life  and 
movement  were  to  spring  up  among  the  people,  you 
promised  yesterday;  the  great  ones  of  the  land  were 
to  be  put  in  the  pillory;  things  were  to  appear  in  the 
paper  that  everyone  would  want  to  read — and  now 
you  break  your  word 
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Steinhoff.  Do  you  think  that  I  mean  to  serve  you 
and  public  scandal  ? 

Bahlmann.  Mr.  Steinhoff,  don't  drive  me  to  extremes 
or  things  will  go  badly ! 

Steinhoff.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Bahlmann.  I  mean  that  I  should  have  to  make  my 
paper  lucrative  in  some  other  way.  Before  you  came 
I  supported  myself  honestly  by  accidents,  and  suicides, 
and  such-like  innocent  things,  that  had  often  not  even 
taken  place.  But  you  have  turned  everything  upside 
down  here;  people  now  ask  for  different  fare 

Steinhoff.  Well,  I  tell  you  this:  if  you  go  your  own 
way,  if  you  take  a  single  step  without  my  orders,  I  shall 
go  at  once  to  Halm,  the  printer,  and  found  a  new  paper! 
We  have  the  means  to  do  so !  And  before  a  fortnight 
has  gone  by,  your  rag  of  a  paper  will  be  ruined. 

Bahlmann  (turning  pale).  You  will  not  do  that ! 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  I  will;  and  I  am  the  man  to  edit 
the  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  general 
public. 

Bahlmann.  Then  I  will  at  once  go  to  Mr.  Mals- 
berg  

Steinhqff.  You  ?     What  do  you  want  from  him  ? 

Bahlmann.  Do  you  think  I  don't  understand  why 
Mr.  Malsberg  has  invited  you  ?  Because  he  is  afraid 
of  you;  and  you  take  advantage  of  that.  Bat  if  he  is 
afraid  of  what  you  are  going  to  do,  he  will  also  be 
afraid  of  what  I  intend  to  print,  and  /  will  take 
advantage  of  that ! 

Steinhoff.   You  dare  to  do  it?  You?  A  bungler 

Bahlmann.  I  will  show  you.  If  your  speech  is  not 
to  go  in  the  paper  Mr.  Malsberg  must  pay  me  fpr  it 
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Steinhoff.  Try  it  on;  only  try  it  on!  You  are 
drunk,  man 

Bahlmann.  Only  in  moderation.  But  when  any  one 
tries  to  deprive  me  of  my  wretched  morsel  of  daily 
bread  I  become  a  lion !  You  can  not  imagine  what 
things  are  like  with  me  at  home;  a  bedridden  wife,  a 
crippled  child 

Steinhoff.  What  do  I  care  about  your  circum- 
stances? If  you  dare  to  cross  my  path  you  will  be 
thrown  on  the  parish  before  the  year  is  out! 

Bahlmann.  I  will  wait  one  day 

Steinhoff.  There  now,  you  are  beginning  to  be 
reasonable  again. 

Bahlmann.  I  will  advise  my  readers  in  a  supplement 
that  the  editor,  in  consequence  of  indisposition  con- 
tacted at  the  festival, 

Steinhoff.  Do  so.  Possibly  we  shall  come  to  some 
understanding  later  on. 

Bahlmann.  May  that  be  soon Remember,  Mr. 

Steinhoff;  the  paper  is  my   solitary  plank.     {Exit  at 
back.) 

Scene  XI. 

Steinhoff,  Dransfelt,  from  the  garden  door  nearest  the 
stage. 

Dransfelt.  What,  Mr.  Steinhoff,  quite  alone  here? 
If  convenient,  I  should  much  like  to  have  a  few  words 
with  you. 

Steinhoff.  I  am  at  your  service. 

Dransfelt.  I  am  getting  old.  I  have  sat  twenty 
years  in  parliament.  It  seems  to  me  time  to  think  of 
resigning 
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Steinhoff.  Resigning? 

Dransfelt.  To  come  to  the  point:  why  won't  you  go 
into  parliament? 

Steinhoff.  I  ?    You  can't  be  serious  ? 

Dransfelt.  I  would  do  my  best.  And  Mr.  Maleberg 
would  do  his  best;  he  knows  your  oratorical  powers. 
The  young  men  are  already  on  your  side,  and 

Steinhoff.  Mr  Dransfelt,  really,  you  are  a  true 
friend? 

Dransfeli.  If  I  were  your  friend,  you  would  relieve 
me  of  this  burden.  You  have  still  got  young  shoulders; 
you  would  carry  it  easily, 

SiTEiNHom  Arrange  for  me  in  this  matter;  I  will  not 
leave  you  in  the  lurch. 

Dransfelt.  Then  you  would  not  be  averse 

Steinhoff.  Here  is  my  hand  upon  it  i 

Dransfelt.  Thank  you  I  But  now  we  must  go  cau- 
tiously to  work.  We  must  take  care  that  we  both  get 
nominated  —  I,  so  as  to  propose  you  as  my  successor  — 
you,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  speeches  and  answer 
questions  aboui  youi  views 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  it  we  once  get  as  far  as  that,  we  have 
reached  the  summit. 

Dransfelt.  One  thing  more;  you  must  try  and 
become  an  owner  of  property. 

Steinhoff.  To  be  sure  1  Otherwise  I  can  not  use  my 
right  of  election. 

Dransfelt.  Quite  so.  But  in  case  of  necessity;  the 
possession  of  any  registered  hut,  whatever,  would  do. 
But  if  you  have  the  intention  of  being  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  district,  you  must  be  associated  with 
propertied  classes  in  a  common  material  bond,  in  fact, 
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you  must  become  a  real  landlord;  that  is  absolutely 
necessary ! 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  yes     But  that  won't  come  by  lifting  | 

my  little  finger.  '  ! 

Dransfelt.  Certainly  not  I  But  is  it  too  repugnant  to  I 

you  to  think  of  a  good  match  ?  There  are  rich  heiresses 
here.     A  man  .ike  you  —  nobody  will  refuse  you,  if  I 

.you  play  your  cards  carefully. 

Steinhoff.  Well,  help  me  in  the  game  then.     You  . 

open   wide  prospects,  magnificent  vistas,  before  me.  | 

A1J  that  which  I  hoped  for,  and  which  I  was  striving 
after  —  all  those  distant  things  of  which  I  dreamed, 
are  now  bodily  drawing  near ! 

Scene  XII. 

[A  part  of  the  guests  come  gradually  into  the  room  from 
the  garden.  Iwo  servant-girls  —  or  men-servants  — 
bring  in  km*p6  and  hand  round  refreshments  during 
the  scene.] 

Dransfelt,   Steinhoff,   Selma.,  Eric,  Heire,  Malsberg, 
Agnes,  Guests,  Felder  and  several  other  men' 

Selma  {going  to  the  piano  at  the  back  of  the  stage).  Mr. 
Steinhoff,  you  must  play;  we  are  going  to  arrange  a 
game  of  forfeits. 

Steinhoff.  With  pleasure,  I  am  in  a  capital  vein. 
(Goes  to  che  dock  of  the  dace,  consults  with  her,  arranges 
chairs,  etc.) 

Erio  (sotto  voice).  What  on  earth  is  my  father  talking 
about?  Wnat  is  this  speech  that  Mr.  Steinhoff  deliv- 
ered yesterday  V 
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Heire.  He,  he:  Don't  you  know?  You  wait  till 
to-morrow  and  you'll  have  the  story  in  Bahloaann's 
paper  at  breakfast    (Leaves  him.) 

Malsberg.  Well,  my  dear  Dransfelt,  do  you  still 
stand  by  your  whim  ? 

Dransfelt.  It  is  no  whim,  Mr.  Malsberg.  When  one 
is  in  danger  of  being  removed  from  the  field,  one  must 
leave  it  voluntarily.  I  have  a  substitute  already.  Mr 
Steinhoff  is  ready 

Malsberg.  Steinhoff? 

Dransfelt.  Yes,  was  that  not  intended?  I  took  it 
as  a  hint,  when  you  said  he  needed  support,  and  that 
somebody  should  join  him. 

Malsberg.  I  meant  in  his  action  against  the  demoral- 
izing swindle  that  is  being  carried  on  at  Storli. 

Dransfelt.  But  how  could  you  be  so  certain,  Mr, 
Mais  berg,  that  Steinhoff  would  break  with  those  people  ? 

Marlsberg.  My  dear  sir,  he  surely  proved  that  yes- 
terday evening. 

Dransfelt.  Yesterday  evening  ? 

Malsberg.  Yes,  when  he  was  speaking  of  Monsen'd 
corrupting  influence, 

Dransfelt  (^pen-mouthed).  Of  Monsen's ? 

Malberg.  He  was  fearfully  rude;  called  him  money- 
bag, basilisk  or  dragon  or  something  of  the  sort.  Ha, 
ha !     It  was  really  amusing  to  listen  to  him. 

Dransfelt.  Amusing?    Indeed? 

Malsberg.  Yes,  Dransfelt,  I  can't  deny  that  I  don't 
envy  Monsen  this  thrust.  But  now  we  must  support  him. 

Dransfelt  (with  determination).  Mr.  Steinhoff  must  be 
supported  —  that  is  clear 

Agnes.  Fatner,  dear,  you  must  join  in  the  game. 
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Malsberg.  Oh,  nonsense,  child 

Agnes.  Yes,  you  must  come;  Selma  wishes  it. 

Malsberg.  Then  I  suppose  I  must  submit  (in  an 
undertone  as  he  moves  away).  It  is  sad  about  Dransfelt; 
he  is  really  beginning  to  gel  old;  just  fancy  his  not 
understanding  what  Steinhoff  meant  yesterday 
evening  — ~ 

Agnes.  O  come,  come  along;  we  will  play  now! 
(She  draws  him  into  the  circle  where  the,  game  is  in  full 
curing  among  the  young  people.) 

Eric.  Mr.  Heire,  you  are  appointed  to  decide  what 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  forfeits. 

Heire,  He,  he  I  That  is  the  first  appointment  I  have 
received  in  my  life. 

Steinhoff  (also  in  the  circle).  You  received  it  because 
of  your  knowledge  of  law,  Mr,  Heire. 

Heire.  Ah,  my  dear  young  friends,  it  would  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  to  condemn  you  one  and  all  —  but 
enough ! 

Steinhoff  (slips  over  to  Dransfelt  who  is  standing  in 
front  on  the  left).  You  were  speaking  to  Mr.  Malsberg. 
Was  the  talk,  perhaps,  about  :^o  ? 

Dransfelt.  Unfortunately  about  yesterday's  affair 

Steinhoff  (starting).  The  devil ! 

Dransfelt.  He  thinks  you  were  horribly  rude. 

Steinhoff.  Believe  me,  it  gives  me  great  pain 

Dransfelt.  You  could  make  reparation  now. 

Eric  (calling).  Mr.  Steinhoff,  it's  your  turn  ! 

Steinhoff.  Coming  !  (Quickly  to  Dransfelt.)  How, 
make  reparation  ? 

Dransfelt.  If  an  opportunity  occurs,  apologize  to 
Mr.  Malsberg. 
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Steinhoff.  I  will,  I  will 

Selma.  Quick!   Quick' 

Steinhoff,  I  am  coming,  Mrs.  MalsbergI  Here  1  ami 

The  game  continues  amid  merry  laughter.  Some  of  the 
older  gentlemen  play  cards.  Dransfelt  seats  himself 
on  the  left,  Heibe  beside  him. 

Heire.  The  fledgling  said  I  had  to  do  with  the  law  I 

Dransfelt,,  He  has  an  impertinent  tongue,  without 
doubt 

Heire.  And,  therefore,  the  whole  Malsberg  family 
fawns  upon  him.  It  is  miserable  to  see  how  frightened 
they  are  of  him. 

Dransfelt.  There  you  are  mistaken;  Mr.  Malsberg  is 
not  afraid  of  him.  He  imagines  that  yesterday's  speech 
referred  to  Monsen. 

Heire.  Monsen  ?     Oh,  nonsense  % 

Dransfelt.  No,  really!  Eingdal  or  Miss  Malsberg 
must  have  talked  him  into  the  idea 

Heire.  And  so  he  went  and  invited  him  to  the  dinner. 
Oh,  this  is  capital* 

Dransfelt.  But  keep  it  to  yourself 

Heire.  Keep  it  to  myself!  So  exquisite  a  story  J 
No,  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  expect  that  of  me ! 

Selma  (calling  from  the  circle).  Mr.  Heire,  what  shall 
he  do  to  whom  this  forfeit  belongs  ? 

Eric  (unobserved  to  Heire).  It  is  Steinhoff 's!  Think 
of  something  good. 

Heire.  This  forfeit !  He,  he  !  let  me  see.  He  could, 
for  instance  —  enough !     He  is  to  make  a  speech. 

Selma.  It  is  Mr.  Steinhoff's  forfeit 
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Eric.  Mr.  Steinhoff  must  make  a  speech ! 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  no;  let  me  off ;  I  made  a  bad  enough 
speech  yesterday. 

Malsberg.  It  was  excellent,  Mr.  Steinhoff;  I  know 
something  of  oratory. 

Dbansfelt  (to  Heibe).  If  he  should  betray  himself 
now. 

Heibe.  Betray  himself?  He,  he!  You're  a  capital 
fellow !  What  a  happy  thought.  (In  an  undertone  to 
Steinhoff.)  If  you  did  badly  yesterday,  you  can 
punish  yourself  to-day. 

Steinhoff  (seized  by  a  sudden  thought).  Dransfelt,  the 
opportunity  has  come! 

Dbansfelt  (evasively).  Play  your  cards  carefully. 
(Looks  for  his  hat  and  slips  gradually  towards  the  door.) 

Steinhoff.  Very  well,  I  will  make  a  speech ! 

The  Young  Ladies.  Bravo!  Bravo! 

Steinhoff.  Lift  your  glasses,  ladies  and  gentlemen ! 
I  am  now  going  to  make  a  speech  that  begins  with  a 
fairy-tale,  for  in  this  society  I  feel  myself  touched  by 
the  breath  of  poetry ! 

Ebic  (to  the  ladies).  You  hear  that ! 

Malsbebg  takes  his  glass  from  the  card-table  on  the  right 
and  remains  standing  there.  Bingdal,  Feldeb  and 
some  other  gentlemen  come  from  the  garden. 

Steinhoff.  It  was  the  spring-time.  A  young  cuckoo 
came  flying  into  the  valley.  The  cuckoo  is  a  bird  of 
good  omen;  now  it  happened  that  on  the  plain  below 
there  was  a  great  festival  of  the  birds,  and  the 
feathered  tribes,  tame  and  wild,  flew  down  in  flocks. 
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Hens  came  tripping  from  the  hen-houses,  and  geese 
came  waddling  from  their  ponds;  a  heavy  turkey- 
cock  spread  its  wings  in  noisy  flight,  from  Storli 
downward:  it  puffed  itself  out,  flapped  its  wings  and 
made  itself  bigger  than  it  was,  and  between  whiles  it 
gobbled  :  gobble  I  gobble !  gobble !  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  I  am  the  gobbler  ot  Storli. 

Malssebg.  Capital  1    Hear,  hear  I 

Steinhoff.  And  there  was  an  old  woodpecker  there. 
It  nimbly  ran  up  and  down  the  tree-trunks,  burrowed 
in  them  with  its  sharp  bill,  and  fetched  out  worms 
and  all  manner  of  things,  the  thought  of  which  alone 
is  sickening,  and  on  all  sides  came  the  sound:  pick, 
pick,  pick —  that  was  the  woodpecker 

Eeio.  Excuse  me,  wasn't  it  1  atork  or  ft 

Heibe.  Enough! 

Steinhoff.  It  was  the  oh'i  "coodpecker  But  then 
a  stir  came  into  the  assembly,  for  they  had  found 
a  bird  about  which  ftbo/  ooulc?  cackle;  so  they  put 
their  heads  togetJhei,  and  cackled  in  chorus  for  so 
long  a  time  that  tho  ycimg  cuckoo,  too,  began  to  join 
in  their  cackling  — — 

Feldeb  'unobserved]   For  heaven's  sake,  man,  shut  up  I 

Stelsr^f.  But  the  bird  that  all  this  concerned  was 
an  eoigle  that  sat  in  solitary  peace  upon  a  steep  rock 
Aii  the  birds  were  agreed  in  their  verdict  upon  him. 
"  He  is  the  horror  of  the  whole  country,"  said  a  hoarse 
raven.    But  the  eagle  descended  in  a  proud  flight, 

seized  the  cuckoo  and  carried  him  up  to  his  height 

It  was  the  rape  of  a  heart!  And  from  above,  the  bird 
of  good  omen  looked  far  out  on  to  the  country  below. 
Peace  and  sunshine  were  there;  there  he  learnt  to 
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judge  the  swarms  from  the  hen-houses  and  the  unfilled 
fields 

Felder.  The  end!  the  end!  Music! 

Malsberg.  Be  quiet !    Don't  interrupt  him. 

Steinhoff.  Mr.  Malsberg  —  I  close  my  fairy  tale  here 
and  beg  you  before  this  numerous  assembly,  to  forgive 
my  conduct  of  yesterday. 

Malsberg  (starting  back  apace).  Me? 

Steinhoff.  I  thank  you  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  revenged  yourself  for  my  inconsiderate  remarks. 
In  me  you  have  henceforth  a  ready  champion.  And 
with  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Malsberg ! 

Malsberg  (in  amazement,  feeling  for  the  table).  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Steinhoff ! 

The  Guests  (mostly  in  acute  embarrassment).  Mr.  Mals- 
berg!   Mr.  Malsberg! 

Malsberg.   Ladies!    Gentlemen!     (Softly.)     Agnes i 

Agnes.  Father! 

Malsberg.  Doctor,  doctor,  what  have  you  done  ? 

Steinhoff  (with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  beaming  vrith 
pleasure).  And  now  back  to  our  places !  Felder  come 
and  join  too  —  the  Young  Men's  League !  The  game 
is  in  full  swing  here ! 

Heire  (in  front  on  the  left).  Yes,  indeed,  the  game  is 
In  full  swing  here  ! 

Dransfelt  disappears  through  the  door  at  the  bach. 


ACT  IIL 

[Elegant  drawing-room  with  entrance  in  the  background,} 

[  On  the  left  a  door  to  Malsberg' s  office  ;  further  back  a 
door  to  the  parlor.  On  the  left  a  door  to  the  manager's 
office  —  a  window  facing  it.  J 

[Agnes  sits  weeping  on  the  sofa  to  the  left.  Malsberg  is 
walking  up  and  down  excitedly.] 

Scene  L 

Malsbeeg.   Yes,  now  we  get  the  farce — tears  and 
lamentations. 

Agnes.  I  would  to  God  we  had  never  seen  the  man ! 

Malsbebg.  What  man  ? 

Agnes.  The  detestable  barrister,  Steinhoff,  naturally. 

Malsberg.   Tou  should  say  rather:    would  we  had 
never  seen  the  detestable  doctor  ? 

Agneb.  Felder? 

Malsberg.  Yes,  Felder;  Felder,  certainly!     Was  it 
not  he  who  lied  to  me 

Agnes.  No,  dear  father  —  it  was  L 

Malsberg.  You  ?    Both  then  !    In  conspiracy,  behind 
my  back !     That  is  a  fine  thing ! 

Agnes.  Oh  father,  if  you  knew 

Malsberg.  Oh,  I  know  enough;  more  than  enough; 
much  more! 

29 
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Scene  II. 

Malsberg,  Agnes,  Felder.  through  the  door  at  the  back. 

Felder.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Malsberg.  Good  morn- 
ing Miss  Malsberg. 

Malsberg  (continuing  to  walk  up  and  down).  Ah !  are 
you  there  —  you  bird  of  ill-omen. 

Felder.  Yes,  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  affair. 

Malsberg  (looking  out  of  the  window).  Do  you  think  so? 

Felder.  I  think,  you  must  have  noticed,  how  I 
measured  eyes  the  whole  time  with  Steinhoff. 
Unlucky,  as  I  heard  he  intended  to  mortgage,  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  danger 

Malsberg  (stamping  on  the  floor).  To  have  been  put 
in  the  pillory  by  such  a  boaster  i  And  what  must  not 
my  guests  have  thought  of  me  ?  That  I  was  paltry 
enough  to  wish  to  buy  that  person  —  that  —  that  — 
whatever  it  is  Dransfelt  calls  him  I 

Felder.  Yes,  but  on 

Agnes  (unnoticed  by  her  father).  Ilush ! 

Malsberg  (after  a  short  pause,  turning  to  Felder).  Tell 
me  candidly,  doctor  —  am  I  really  more  stupid  than 
most  other  men  ? 

Felder.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Malsberg? 

Malsberg.  But  how  does  it  happen,  that  I  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  who  didn't  understand  that  this  vile 
speech  was  intended  for  me  ? 

Felder.  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

Malsberg.  Yes,  certainly  you  must 

Felder.  It  is,  because  you  see  your  own  position  in 
this  place  with  different  eyes  from  other  people. 
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Malsbebg.  I  see  my  position,  as  my  late  fathor  saw 
his.  He  would  never  have  been  subjected  to  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Feldeb.  Your  late  father  died  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

Malsbebg.  O,  yes;  much  has  changed  here  since 
then.  Besides  my  debts  are  my  own.  I  have  mixed 
too  much  with  the  good  folk.  Therefore  I  find  myself 
now  in  the  same  place  as  Farmer  Dransfelt. 
.  Feldeb.  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  see  any 
degradation  in  thai 

Malsbebg.  Oh,  you  understand  me  quite  well.  I 
don't  boast  of  any  kind  of  rank,  or  titles,  or  such  like. 
But  what  I  honor  most,  and  what  I  ask  others  most  to 
honor,  is  the  thoroughly  inherited  honesty  in  our 
family.  That  is  what  I  mean,  that  when  anyoue  like 
Dransfelt  takes  up  a  public  life,  one  can  not  keep  one's 
character  and  mode  of  life  entirely  spotless.  There- 
fore Dransfelt  may  find  that  he  is  being  soiled.  But 
they  shall  leave  me  in  peace;  I  stand  outside  parties. 

Feldeb.  Not  entirely,  Mr.  Malsberg.  At  all  events 
you  were  pleased  as  long  as  you  thought  that  the 
attack  related  to  Monsen. 

Malsbebg.  Don't  mention  the  man !  It  is  he  who 
has  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  this  place.  "Worse  luck, 
he  has  turned  my  son's  head,  too. 

Agnes.  Eric? 

Feldeb.  Your  son  ? 

Malsbebg.  Yes;  what  did  he  want  with  business 
speculations?    That  leads  to  nothing. 

Feldeb.  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Malsberg,  he  must  live, 
and 
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Malsberg.  Well,  with  economy  he  could  have  lived 
quite  well  on  his  mother's  legacy. 

Felder.  Perhaps  he  could  have  lived  on  it;  but  what 
was  he  to  live  for  ? 

Malsberg.  What  for  ?  Well,  he  did  absolutely  need 
something  to  live  for;  he  is  a  law  student;  could  he 
not  have  lived  for  his  studies  ? 

FeldeRo  No,  he  could  not;  for  his  nature  is 
against  it.  Neither  could  he  think  of  getting  employ- 
ment at  first;  you  have  kept  the  management  of  your 
property  to  yourself;  your  son  has  no  children  to 
bring  up.  And  when  he,  under  such  circumstances, 
sees  such  alluring  examples  before  him  -  sees  people, 
who  from  nothing,  have  made  half  a  million 

Mallberg.  Half  a  million?  Now  look  here,  let  us 
stop  at  a  hundred  thousand.  But  neither  half  a  mil- 
lion nor  a  hundred  thousand  is  accumulated  with  alto- 
gether clean  hands;  I  mean  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world;  God  preserve  us!  true  one  can  adhere  to 
orders;  but  on  the  other  hand  one  has  one's  own  con- 
sciousness. But  to  such  a  thing  my  son  can  not,  of 
course,  condescend.  You  can  therefore  be  quite 
unconcerned.  My  son's  business  does  not  yield  profits 
of  half  a  million. 

Scene  III. 

The  preceding.     Selma  in  walking  costume,  entering  from 
the  back. 

Selma.  Good  morning !    Is  not  my  husband  here  ? 
Malsberg.  Good  morning,  child !    Are  you  looking 
for  your  husband  ? 
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Selma.  Yes,  he  said  he  must  go  out.  Mr.  Monsen 
came  to  him  early  this  morning,  and 

Malsberg.  Monsen?  Does  Monsen  come  to  your 
house? 

Selma.  Sometimes;  usually  on  business.  But,  dear 
Agnes,  what  is  the  matter  ?    Have  you  been  crying  ? 

Agnes.  Oh  !  it's  nothing. 

Selma.  Yes,  it  is !  Eric  was  out  of  humor  at  home, 
and  here  —  I  see  something  in  you  all;  something  has 
happened.    What  is  it? 

Malsberg.  No,  no;  in  any  case  it  does  not  affect  you. 
You  are  too  delicate  to  bear  burdens,  my  little  Selma. 
Bun  along,  both  of  you,  into  the  parlor.  If  Eric  said 
he  would  come,  he  will  be  sure  to  dc  so. 

Selma.  Let  us  go;  and  protect  me  from  the  draught! 
(Throws  her  arms  around  her.)  Oh,  I  could  hug  you  to 
death,  dear  Agnes ! 

Exit  both  on  the  left. 

Malsberg.  It  has  come  to  this,  then,  with  them,  these 
two  speculators.  They  should  go  into  partnership. 
Monsen  and  Malsberg  that  wo  aid  sound  nice.  (Some" 
one  knocks  at  the  door  in  the  middle.)     Come  in ! 

Scene  IV. 
Malsberg,  Feldeb,  Steinhoff  enter. 

Malsberg  (drawing  back  a  step).  What  t 
Steinhoff.  Yes,  here  I  am  again,  Mr.  Malsberg. 

Malsberg.  So  I  see 

Feldeb.  But  are  you  mad,  man  ? 
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Steinhoff.  Tou  retired  early  yesterday  evening. 
Before  Felder  had  explained  the  circumstances  to  me, 
you  were  already 

Malsbebg.  No  more  —  I  beg  —  any  explanation  would 
be  superfluous 

Steinhoff.  Quite  true;  and  you  must  not  think  that 
that  is  why  I  came. 

Malsbebg.  No?  Why  then? 

Stfjnhoff.  I  know,  I  have  offended  you. 

Malsbebg.  I  know  it  too;  and  before  I  have  you 
turned  out  of  the  house  will  you  please  tell  me  why 
you  have  come  here. 

Steinhoff.  Because  I  love  your  daughter,  Mr. 
Malsberg. 

Feldeb.  What ! 

Malsbebg.  What  does  he  say?  doctor  ? 

Steinhoff*  Yes,  you  can't  enter  into  it,  Mr.  Mals- 
ber/j,  You  are  an  old  man<  you  have  nothing  to 
strive  f or  - — 

Malsbebg,  And  you  presume ! 

SteinhofFc  I  come  to  ask  for  your  daughter's  hand, 
Mr,  Malsberg, 

Malsbebg.    You ,  you ?    Will  you  not  be 

seated? 

Steinhoff.  Thanks;  I  will  stand. 

Malsbebg.  Ah,  Felder  answer  for  me;  he  is  my 
friend;  the  only  true  friend  I  have. 

Feldeb.  No,  no,  man;  never  in  eternity,  in  case 
you 

Malsbebg.  Was  it  for  that  Mr.  Verkslagen  intro- 
duced him  in  our  house  ? 

Steinhoff.    You   only  know  me    from    my  public 
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appearances  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  Nor  am  I  the  same  man  to-day 
that  I  used  to  be.  Meeting  with  you  and  yours  has 
affected  me  like  a  spring  shower.  In  one  night  shoots 
have  sprung  forth!  You  must  not  thrust  me  back 
into  outer  darkness.  I  have  never  sat  side  by  side 
with  beauty  in  my  life  till  now;  it  has  been  like  the 
birds  on  the  roof  to  me 

Malsberg.  But,  my  daughter 

Steinhofp.  Ah,  I  shall  win  her. 

Malsberg.  Indeed?     H'm ! 

Steinhofp.  Yes,  because  I  will.  Eemember  what  you 
told  me  yesterday.  You  were  displeased  at  your  son's 
marriage ;  and  yet  that  has  turned  out  for  the  best. 
You  shall  pay  dearly  for  the  experience,  as  Felder 
said 

Malsberg.  Now,  did  you  mean  that  ? 

Felder.  Not  in  the  least.  Dear  Mr.  Malsberg,  let 
me  talk  alone  with  him  a  little 

Steinhofp,  Tut,  iut;  I  have  nothing  to  talk  to  you 
about.  Now  listen,  Mr.  Malsberg.  Be  reasonable 
and  prudent  A  family,  such  as  yours,  needs  new 
blood  or  else  the  race  degenerates. 

Mal8bero.  Well,  this  is  too  much  I 

SteinhofFo  Hush,  hush;  don't  get  into  a  passion! 
Drop  all  these  tiresome  caste  prejudices;  (the  devil, 
they  are  nothing  but  thoroughly  foolish  whims  all 
sounded.)  You  will  see  how  pleased  you  will  be  with 
me  when  you  have  learnt  to  know  me.  Yes,  yes,  you 
ekcffl  be  pleased  with  me  — as  well  as  your  daughter! 
I  will  compel  her 

Malsberg.  What  do  you  think,  doctor? 
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F  eld  eel  I  think  it  is  madness ! 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  to  you  it  may  seem  madness;  (but 
I,  you  see,  have  a  work  to  do  here  on  God's  beautiful 
earth);  but  I  don't  let  myself  be  deterred  by 
prejudices ! 

Malsberg.  Mr.  Steinhoff,  there  is  the  door. 

Steinhoff.  You  show  me 

Malsberg.  The  door. 

Steinhoff.  Don't  do  it ! 

Malsberg.  Out  with  you  i  You  are  an  adventurer 
and  a  —  a 

Steinhoff.  What  am  I  ? 

Malsberg.  And  that  other  thing;  that  which  is  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue;  that's  what  you  are. 

Steinhoff.  If  you  stand  in  my  light,  beware ! 

Malsberg.  Wherefore? 

Steinhoff.  I  will  persecute  you,  write  against  you  in 
the  papers,  belie  you,  undermine  your  honor  as  far  as 
I  can.  You  shall  cry  out  under  the  strokes  of  the 
scourge.  You  shall  believe  you  see  spirits  in  the  skies 
coming  to  kill  you.  You  shall  shrink  up  in  terror, 
hold  your  arms  bended  over  your  head  to  make  repa- 
ration —  creep,  run  for  protection  to  me 

Malsberg.  Seek  protection  yourself — in  a  mad- 
house ;  for  you  belong  to  one. 

Steinhoff.  Ha,  ha !  that  is  cheap  advice;  but  you  are 
not  capable  of  better,  Herr  Malsberg !  I  will  tell  you 
this:  Your  master's  anger  is  in  me  !  It  is  his  will  you 
have  withstood.  He  has  believed  the  best  of  me. 
Don't  darken  my  path.  No,  I  see  well  enough  I  shall 
make  no  way  with  you  to-day  —  but  that  is  nothing.  I 
ask  nothing  more  than  that  you  speak  to  your  daughter. 
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Prepare  her;  give  her  the  opportunity  of  choosing. 
Think  upon  it,  and  look  about  you.  Where  can  you 
expect  to  find  a  son-in-law  amongst  these  blockheads 
and  highway  tramps  ?  Farewell,  Mr.  Malsberg  —  you 
can  make  friend  or  foe  of  me  as  you  will     Farewell ! 

Exit  through  the  middle  door. 

Malsberg.  And  has  it  come  to  this !  Does  he  dare  to 
offer  me  such  insults  in  my  own  house ! 

Felder.  Steinhoff  dares;  no  one  else  would. 

Malsberg.  He  to-day,  some  one  else  to-morrow. 

Felder.  Let  them  come,  I'll  take  the  brunt  of  it.  I 
will  go  through  fire  and  water  for  you ! 

Malsberg.  Yes,  you  who  are  cause  of  all !  —  oh  I  but 
this  Steinhoff  is  the  most  shameless  blackguard  I  have 
ever  known !  And  yet,  nevertheless,  what  the  deuce 
is  it?    He  has  something  about  him  I  like. 

Felder.  He  certainly  has  talents 

Malsberg.  He  has  great  candor,  doctor  !  He  doesn't 
go  and  play  behind  one's  back,  as  certain  people  —  do — 
he  —  he ! 

Felder.  It  is  not  worth  disputing  about  Be  firm, 
Mr.  Malsberg;  no,  a  thousand  times  no,  to  Steinhoh. 

Malsberg.  Oh,  keep  your  advice  to  yourself]  You 
may  rely  upon  it,  neither  he  nor  any  other 

Scene  V. 
Malsberg,  Felder,  Bingdal,  entering  on  the  right. 

Bingdal.   Excuse  me,   Mr.   Malsberg,   a  word  — 
(Whispers.) 
Malsberg.  What?    In  your  office? 
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Kingdal.  He  came  in  at  the  back  door,  and  implores 
you  to  speak  to  him. 

Malsberg.  H'm  —  Oh,  doctor,  go  in  for  a  minute  to 
the  ladies,  Jbhere  is  someone  there  who — ;  but  I  can't 
say  anything  to  Selma  about  Mr.  Steinhoff  and  hia  visit. 
She  must  be  spared  all  this  business.  And  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  keep  silence  as  to  what  concerns  my 
daughter;  meanwhile  —  O,  I  should  like — Please  go  in. 

Felder  goes  into  the  parlor.  Kingdal,  in  the  meantime,  has 
gone  into  his  office  again.*  After  a  short  interval 
Monsen  comes  out  of  it. 

Scene  VL 
Malsberg,  Monsen. 

Monsen  (in  the  Coorway).  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Malsberg, 

Malsberg.  Well,  come  in,  come  in ! 

Monsen.  I  hope  the  family  is  well  ? 

Malsberg.  Thank  you;  is  there  anything  you  desire? 

Monsen.  I  can  not  quite  say  that  I  am,  thank  God,* 
a  man  who  has  about  all  that  he  can  desire. 

Malsberg.  Well,  well;  that  is  saying  mucsio 

Monsen.  But  I  have  worked  too,  Mr.  Malsberg. 
Yes,  I  see,  you  can  see  no  good  points  in  my  activity. 

Malsberg.  It  has  certainly  no  influence  on  your 
activity  with  whatever  eyes  1  look  upon  it 

Monsen.  Yes,  who  sees  ?  I  am  thinking  now  in  any 
case  not  a  little  of  withdrawing  from  business. 

Malsberg.  Are  you  really  going  to  do  that  ? 

Monsen.  Luck  has  been  on  my  side,  I  must  tell  you. 
T  have  gone  as  far  now  as  I  care  to  go;  and  therefore 
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I  have  been  thinking  it  may  be  time  to  gradually  wind 
up  my  affairs  and 

Malsberg.  Indeed,  I  congratulate  both  you  and 
many  others. 

Monsen.  And  if  I  could  in  any  way  be  of  any 
service 


Malsberg.  To  me '? 

Monsen.  When  the  public  forest  were  put  up  at 
auction  five  years  ago  you  made  a  bid 

Malsberg.  Yes,  but  then  you  outbid  me,  and  they 
fell  to  you. 

Monsen.  You  can  have  them  now  with  all  that 
appertains  to  them. 

Malsberg.  After  they  have  been  so  shamefully 
thinned? 

Monsen.  O,  they  are  worth  a  great  deal  yet;  and  in 
your  hands  they  will  in  a  few  years 

Malsberg.  Thank  you;  unfortunately  I  can't  enter- 
tain the  idea. 

Monsen.  But  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  made  out  of 

them,  Mr.  Malsberg And  as  for  me ;  I  will 

tell  you,  I  have  a  great  speculation  in  hand;  much 
depends  upon  it;  I  mean,  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
by  it,  about  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand. 

Malsberg.  A  couple  of  hundred  thousand?  That 
certainly  is  no  small  sum. 

Monsen.  Ha,  ha  I  A  fine  thing  to  take  and  put  with 
the  rest.  But  when  a  great  battle  is  to  be  fought, 
auxiliaries  are  required.  There  is  a  lack  of  ready 
money  here,  and  the  names  that  are  worth  anything 
have  been  worked  to  death. 

Malsberg.  Yes,  certain  people  have  taken  care  of  thai 
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Monsen.  One  good  turn  deserves  another.  Now, 
Mr.  Malsberg,  can't  we  do  business?  You  can  have 
the  woods  for  a  mere  song - 

Malsberg.  I  won't  have  them  at  any  price,  Mr. 
Monsen. 

Monsen,  But  one  good  offer  is  worth  another.  Mr. 
Malsberg,  will  you  help  me  ? 

Malsberg.  What- do  you  mean  by  that? 

Monsen.  Of  course  I  can  givo  :  ou  security.  I  have 
sufficient  property     Look  nere  these  papers 

Malsberg  (refusing  the  papers),  Is  it  pecuniary 
help  —  that  you 

Monsen.  Not  ready  money;  far  from  it.  But  your 
indorsement  —  for  a  consideration,  of  course — and 
with  security*  and 

Malsberg.  And  you  come  to  me  with  such  g  re- 
quest? 

Monsen.  Yes,  precisely  to  you.  (Malsberg  makes  an 
impatient  gesture.)  I  have  seen  you  forget  your  scruples 
frequently  when  you  have  been  sufficiently  pinched. 

Malsberg.  Well,  I  must  thank  you  in  a  certain  way 
for  your  kind  intentions,  especially  at  such  a  time  as 
this;  but  all  the  same 

Monsen.  Mr.  Malsberg,  will  you  not  tell  me  what 
you  have  against  me  ? 

Malsberg.  Of  what  use  would  that  be  ? 

Monsen.  It  will  help  to  put  us  right  in  a  way.  I  did 
not  know  that  I  had  ever  put  any  obstacle  in  your  way. 

Malsberg.  Indeed?  I  will  at  least  tell  you  one 
instance.  I  started  a  loan  office  for  the  benefit  of  my 
workmen  and  others.  But  then  you  at  once  started  a 
bank;  the  people  went  to  you  with  their  savings.  ' 
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Monsen.  That  is  easy  to  understand,  Mr.  Malsberg; 
for  I  give  higher  inteiest. 

Malsberg.  Yes,  but  fsu  take  higher  interest  too. 

Monsen.  But  as  a  set-off  to  that  I  am  not  so  exacting 
about  security  and  so  on. 

Malsberg.  No,  unfortunately;  and  that  is  why  we 
have  transactions  of  more  than  thirty  —  forty  thousand 
kroner  concluded  without  either  buyer  or  seller 
possessing  a  halfpenny.  You  see,  Mr.  Monsen,  I  have 
trM  against  you.  Do  you  think,  it  was  with  my  consent, 
that  my  son  launched  out  into  all  these  enterprises  ? 

Monsen,  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  1 

Malsberg.  It  was  your  example  that  mislead  him, 
and  others.  Why  did  yon  not  keep  to  your  own 
business  t 

Monsen.  The  timber  trade,  like  my  father  ?    Eh  ? 

Halsbero,  It  was  possibly  a  shame  to  stay  in  my 
service?  Your  father  provided  honestly  for  himself 
and  was  respected  in  his  position. 

Monsen.  Yes,  till  he  had  worked  himself  out  of 
health  and  went  at  last  over  the  weir  with  the  rafts. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  life  in  that  position, 
Mr,  Malsberg?  Have  you  ever  once  tried,  what  the 
people  must  suffer  who  slave  for  you  in  the  forest 
tracts,  and  away  over  the  rivers,  while  you  sit  in  your 
sunny  rooms  and  enjoy  the  fruits?  Can  you  blame 
a  man,  for  wishing  to  raise  his  position  ?  I  have  got 
a  little  more  education  than  my  father,  it  may  possibly 
be  a  little  more  faculty  also 

Malsberg.  Very  well.  But  with  what  means  have 
you  achieved  prosperity  ?  You  began  with  the  brandy 
trade.     Then  you  bought  up  insecure  debts;  which 
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you  collected  without  remorse;  you  went  further  and 
further.  How  many  have  you  ruined  in  order  to  raise 
yourself? 

Monsen.  That  is  the  way  of  trade;  one  goes  up  and 
the  other  down. 

Malsbebg.  But  the  way  and  means?  Here  are 
worthy  families  brought  to  the  work-house  through 
your  fault. 

Monsen.  Daniel  Heire,  too,  is  not  iar  from  the  work- 
house. 

Malsberg.  I  understand  you.  But  I  can  answer  for 
my  proceedings  before  God  and  men!  When  the  coun- 
try, after  the  separation  from  Denmark,  was  in  distress, 
my  late  father  aided  it  beyond  his  means.  Therewith 
a  portion  of  our  property  fell  to  the  Heire  family. 
What  did  that  lead  to  ?  There  were  certain  conditions 
on  this  property  and  they  suffered  under  Daniel  Heire's 
imprudent  government.  He  chopped  down  the  trees 
to  the  injury  yesr  I  can  certainty  say.  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  district.  Was  it  not  plainly  my  duty  to 
hinder  as  much  as  I  could !  And  I  could'  I  had  the 
law  on  my  side;  and  I  was  in  my  own  good  right  when 
I  took  possession  of  my  own  hereditary  property 

Monsen.  I,  too,  have  not  violated  the  law 

Malsbebg.  No,  but  your  conscience,  And  how  you 
have  destroyed  all  good  order  here  And  how  you 
have  weakened  the  respect  that  riches  should  inspire. 
It  is  no  longer  asked  in  what  manner  a  fortune  is 
acquired,  nor  how  long  it  has  been  a  family  posses- 
sion; it  is  only  asked  how  much  is  such  an  one  worth  ? 
And  they  judge  him  accordingly.  I  have  suffered 
under  all  this;  we  two  have  been  as  comrades;   we 
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are  spoken  of  together,  because  we  are  the  two 
largest  proprietors  here.  I  will  not  endure  it !  I  tell 
you  once  for  all,  that  is  what  goes  against  you,  in  my 
estimation. 

Monsen.  There  shall  be  an  end  of  it,  Mr.  Malsberg. 
I  will  withdraw  from  active  life;  I  will  give  way  to 
you  on  all  points,  but  I  beg,  I  implore  you,  help  me ! 

Malsberg.  I  can  not  do  that. 

Monsen.  I  am  willing  to  pay  whatever 

Malsberg.  To  pay!    And  you  dare  to 

Monsen.  If  not  for  my  sake,  then  for  your  son's. 

Malsberg.  My  son's  ? 

Monsen.  Yes,  he  is  in  it;  I  think  his  share  will  be 
eighty-thousand  kroner. 

Malsberg.  That  he  will  win  ? 

Monsen.  Yes! 

Malsberg.  But  bless  me,  whose  loss  is  this  ? 

Monsen.  How  do  you  mean ? 

Malsberg.  If  my  son  should  gain,  there  must  be  some- 
body who  loses? 

Monsen.  A  prosperous  firm;  I  have  not  permission  to 
say  more.  But  I  need  an  honorable  name;  merely 
your  signature. 

Malsberg.  My  signature !    To  a  bill ?    Only  for 

fifty  to  sixty  thousand  kroner  ? 

Malsberg.  And  you  have  thought  for  an  instant, 

that ?    My  name  ?    In  such  an  affair !    My  name  ? 

As  surety,  too  ? 

Monsen.  Only  for  form's  sake 

Malsberg.  A  swindle !  My  name !  Not  at  any  price. 
I  have  never  put  my  name  to  other  people's  bills. 

Monsen.  Never? 
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Malsberg.  Never. 

Monsen.  H'm.    I  have  seen  it  myself. 

Malsberg.  What  have  you  seen  ? 

Monsen.  Your  name  —  at  least  on  one  bill  -*    - 

Malsbebg.  Untrue,  I  tell  you!  You  havr  nev^r 
seen  it ! 

Monsen.    I  have  I    On  a  bill of  ten    thousand 

kroner.     Just  think! 

Malsbebg.  Neither  of  ten  nor  a  hundred  thousand 
kroner.     Upon  my  honor,  never! 

Monsen.  Then  it  has  been  forged. 

Malsberg.  Forged? 

Monsen.  Yes,  forged.     Copied  — for  I  have  seen  ii 

Malsberg.  Forged?  Forged?  Where  have  you 
seen  it  ?    At  whose  place  ? 

Monsen.  That  I  can't  say. 

Malsberg.  Ha,  ha !     I  will  soon  find  that  out. 

Monsen.  Listen  to  me ! 

Malsberg.  Hold  your  tongue !  So  they  have  gone 
as  far  as  that !  A  forgery !  Have  mixed  me  up  in 
this  dirty  business?  No  wonder,  then  that  I  am 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  rest.  But  now  I'll 
settle  with  them. 

Monsen.  Mr.  Malsberg,  for  your  own  sake  and  that 
of  others 

Malsberg.  Go  out  of  my  sight !  Go  your  way !  You 
who  are  the  cause !  Yes,  you !  Woe  to  him  through 
whom  offense  cometh.  There  is  a  scandalous  state  of 
things  in  your  house.  And  what  sort  of  associates 
are  you  seeking  ?  People  from  Christiania  and  else- 
where, who  can  hardly  eat  and  drink  properly  and 
who  can    not    rank    exactly  in  any  society.     Well, 
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I  have  seen  your  noble  Christmas  guests  myself, 
going  along  the  high-road  like  a  pack  of  howling 
wolves.  And  it  is  you  who  are  the  worst.  You  have 
made  scandals  with  your  own  servants.  Your  wife 
wisely  passed  over  your  misdeeds  and  your  rough 
treatment. 

Monsen.  No!  This  is  going  too  far!  You  will 
repent  what  you  say ! 

Malsberg.  O,  the  devil  take  your  menaces !  What 
can  you  do  to  me  ?  To  me  ?  You  have  asked  what  I 
had  against  you.  You  have  now  got  your  answer. 
Now  you  see  why  I  have  kept  you  out  of  good  society. 

Monsen.  Yes,  but  now  I  shall  drag  good  society 
down 

Malsberg.  Out  with  you ! 

Monsen.  I  know  the  way,  Mr.  Malsberg.  (Exit  at 
the  bach,) 

Malsberg  (goes  to  the  door  on  the  right,  opens  it  and 
calls).  Bingdal,  Bingdal  —  come  here ! 

Scene  VII. 
Malsberg,  Bingdal,  then  Felder. 

Bingdal.  Mr.  Malsberg  ? 

Malsberg  (calls  in  at  the  parlor).  Doctor  Felder,  please 

come Now,  Bingdal,   now  my  predictions  are 

going  to  be  fulfilled. 

Felder.  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Malsberg  ? 

Bingdal.  What  predictions  ? 

Malsberg.  What  do  you    say  now,  doctor?     You 
have  always  said  I  exaggerated  when  I  asserted  that 
Monsen  corrupted  the  neighborhood  here. 
30 
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Felder.  Yes,  I  did;  and  what  now  ? 

Malsberg.  We  are  getting  on  at  a  fine  rate.  There 
are  forged  bills  in  circulation. 

Ringdal.  Forged  bills  ? 

Malsberg.  Forged  bills,  yes !  And  with  whose  name, 
do  you  think !  with  mine ! 

Felder.  But  who  in  Heaven's  name  has  forged  them  ? 

Malsberg.    How  can  I  know?    Do  I  know  all  the 

scoundrels  ?   But  you  shall  before  the  day  is  over 

Doctor,  do  me  a  service.  The  bills  must  be  presented 
either  at  my  savings  bank  or  loan  office.  Drive  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  Dransfelt;  as  manager  of  the 
bank,  he  must  know  whether  such  a  bill 

Felder.  Immediately;  immediately! 

Ringdal.  Dransfelt  is  here  at  the  works  to-day;  he 
has  a  meeting  with  the  school  commissioners. 

Malsberg.  So  much  the  better.  Seek  him  out;  get 
him  to  come  up  here. 

Felder.  I  shall  bring  you  the  truth  in  a  few 
moments. 

Exit  quickly  through  the  middle  door. 

Malsberg.  And  you,  Ringdal,  must  make  inquiries  at 
the  loan  office.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  truth,  we  will 
inform  the  police.     No  mercy  to  swindlers. 

Ringdal.  Very  well,  Mr.  Malsberg.  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing.     {Exit  on  the  right.) 

Malsberg  paces  up  and  down  several  times  and  is  then 
about  to  enter  his  office.  At  that  moment  Eric  enters 
through  the  middle  door. 
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Scene  VEX 
Malsbebg,  Ebic. 


Ebic.  Dear  father  - 


Malsbebg.  Oh,  is  that  you  ? 

Ebio.  I  positively  must  speak  to  you, 

Malsbebg.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Eric.  You  know,  father,  that  I  have  so  far  never 
mixed  you  up  in  my  business  — — 

Malsbebg.  No,  from  that  I  should  certainly  have 
excused  myself. 

Eric.  But  to-day  I  am  obliged  to 

Malsbebg.  What  are  you  obliged  to  do  ? 

Ebio.  Father,  you  must  help  me  ! 

Malsbebg.  Money !  You  can  be  sure  I 

Ebic.  Only  this  once !  I  swear  to  you,  I  will  never 
again  —  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  certain  relations  with 
Monsen 

Malsbebg.  I  know  that.  You  have  a  fine  speculation 
in  hand. 

Ebic.  A  speculation  ?    We  ?    Who  said  that? 

Malsbebg.  Monsen  himself. 

Ebic.  Has  Monsen  been  here  ? 

Malsbebg.  Yes,  just  now;  and  I  showed  him  the  door. 

Ebic.  Father,  if  you  do  not  help  me,  I  am  ruined. 

Malsbebg.  You? 

Ebic.  Yes;  Monsen  has  advanced  me  money  at 
terribly  high  interest,  and  it  is  due  to-day 


Malsbebg.  Now  we  have  it.     What  did  I  say  ? 

Ebic.  Yes,  yes;  it  is  too  late  now 

Malsbebg.  Ruined!    In  the   course  of  two  years! 
Yes,  how  could  you   expect  anything  else?    What 
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could  you  do  amongst  these  jugglers  who  go  about 
and  turn  folks'  heads  with  riches  which  have  never 
existed  ?  It  was  no  company  for  you ;  with  knaves  one 
must  use  cunning,  else  one  comes  short;  now  you  can 
see  it. 

Eric.  Father,  will  you  not  save  me  ? 

Malsberg.  No;  for  the  last  time,  no;  I  will  not 

Eric.  My  honor  is  at  stake 

Malsberg.  O,  no  big  words!  It  is  no  honorable 
thing  to  be  a  prosperous  business  man  here;  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  almost  said.  Go  home  and  make  up 
your  accounts,  give  every  man  his  own,  and  let  there 
be  an  end  of  it,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Erio.  O,  you  do  not  know  ! 

Scene  IX. 
The  preceding ,  Selma  and  Agnes  come  in  from  the  parlor. 

Selma.  I  heard  Eric  speaking.  Great  Heavens,  what 
is  the  matter? 

Malsberg.  Nothing.     Leave  us ! 

Selma.  No,  I  shall  not  go.  I  will  know  what  it  is. 
Eric,  what  is  it? 

Eric.  It  is  that  I  am  ruined. 

Agnes.  Burned! 

Malsberg.  It  appears  so ! 

Selma.  How  are  you  ruined  ? 

Eric.  Totally. 

Selma  (bitterly).  Totally  ?    Do  you  mean  in  money? 

Eric.  Money,  home,  inheritance  —  everything ! 

Selma.  Yes,  that  it  everything  to  you. 
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Ebic.  Selma,  come  let  us  go.  Now,  you  are  the  only 
thing  I  possess.  We  must  bear  this  misfortune 
together. 

Selma.  Misfortune  ?  Bear  it  together  ?  ( With  a  cry.) 
Am  I  worth  something  now? 

Malsbebg.  For  Heaven's  sake. 

Ebic.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Agnes.  Oh,  do  compose  yourself. 

Selma.  No !  I  will  not !  I  can  not  be  silent  and 
play  the  hypocrite  and  lie  any  longer !  Now  you  know 
all.     I  will  put  up  with  it  no  longer. 

Eric.  Selma! 

Malsbebg.  Child,  what  are  you  saying  ? 

Selma.  Oh,  how  wrongly  you  have  treated  me? 
Shamefully  all  of  you !  I  was  always  to  take,  never  to 
give.  I  was  the  weak  one  amongst  you.  You  have 
never  asked  a  sacrifice  from  me.  I  was  not  considered 
good  enough  to  bear  the  slightest  burden.  I  hate 
you !    I  detest ! 

Ebic.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Malsbebg.  She  is  ill  —  she  is  not  herself ! 

Selma.  How  I  have  thirsted  for  one  atom  of  your 
cares!  But  when  I  asked  I  was  refused,  turned  away 
with  a  clever  joke.  You  dressed  me  like  a  doll;  you 
played  with  me,  as  one  plays  with  a  child.  Oh,  it 
would  have  been  a  joy  to  have  borne  the  heaviest 
burden.  How  I  have  longed  for  the  stirring,  rousing, 
elevating  influences  of  life.  Now  I  am  worth  something, 
now  that  Eric  has  nothing  else.  But  I  will  not  submit 
to  be  made  use  of  in  your  extremity.  Now  I  will 
have  none  of  your  cares.  I  will  go  away  from  you. 
Rather  would  I  play  and  sing  in  the  streets 
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Let  me  alone!  let  me  alone!  (She  hurries  out  at  the 
back.) 

Eric  {following  her).  Selma !  Selma ! 

Malsberg.  Agnes,  was  there  any  meaning  in  all  this, 
or 

Agnes.  Oh  yes,  now  for  the  first  time  I  see;  there  is 
a  meaning  in  it     (Exit  at  the  back.) 

Scene  X, 

Malsberg,  Ringdal;  then  Felder  and  Dransfelt;  later 
Heire. 

Ringdal  (entering  from  the  right).  Mr.  Malsberg. 

Malsberg.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Rinodal.  I  come  from  the  loan-office 

Malsberg.  From  the  loan-office?  Well,  and  the 
bill? 

Ringdal.  There  is  nothing  wrong;  he  has  never 
seen  any  bill  with  your  name  upon  it. 

Felder  (entering  with  Dransfelt  through  the  middle 
door).  False  alarm,  Mr.  Malsberg ! 

Malsberg.  Indeed,  not  at  the  savings  bank  either  ? 

Dransfelt.  No.  In  all  the  years  of  my  managership 
I  have  never  seen  a  bill  with  your  name  except  your 
son's. 

Malsberg.  My  son's ? 

Dransfelt.  Yes,  the  bill  which  you  accepted  for 
him  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 

Malsberg.  For  my  son  ? - 

Dransfelt.  But  the  one  for  ten  thousand  kroner ! 

Malsberg  (groping  feebly  for  a  chair).  Merciful 1 

Felder.  In  the  name  of  goodness  I 
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Bingdal.  Impossible ! 

Malsbebg  (sinking  on  to  the  chair).  Hush !  Hush!  A 
bill  of  my  son's.  Accepted  by  me?  For  ten  thousand 
kroner  ? 

Feldeb  (to  Dbansfelt).  And  this  bill  is  in  the  savings 
bank? 

Dbansfelt.  No  longer;  last  week  it  was  taken  up  by 
Monsen 

Malsbebg.  By  Monsen ! 

Bingdal.  Monsen  may  possibly  still  be  at  the  works; 
I  will  at  once 

Malsbebg.  Stay  here  ! 

Heibe  (coming  from  the  back).  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men! Good  morning,  my  dear  sir;  my  best  thanks 
for  the  pleasant  evening  yesterday.  Now  you  shall 
hear  a  story 

Bingdal.  Excuse  us;  we  have  no  time 

Heibe.  There  are  others,  who  are  busy  too;  the 
proprietor  of  Storli,  for  example. 

Malsbebg.  Monsen? 

Heibe.  He,  he;  it  is  a  remarkable  story Election 

cabals  are  in  full  swing.  Do  you  know  what  they 
intend  to  do  ?    They  want  to  bribe  you,  my  dear  sir. 

Dbansfelt.  Bribe,  do  you  say  ? 

Malsbebg.  One  judges  the  apple  from  the  stock. 

Heibe.  Yes,  damme,  it  is  the  most  clumsy  thing  I 
have  ever  heard.  I  went  in  to  Madam  Bundholm  to 
have  some  bitter.  There  sat  Monsen  and  Steinhoff 
drinking  port;  horrid  stuff !  I'm  hanged  if  I  would 
have  touched  a  drop  of  it  Certainly  they  offered  me 
none.  And  then  Monsen  said;  what  do  you  bet, 
Mr.  Malsberg   will  join    our  party  at  the  election 
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to-morrow  ?  So,  I  said,  how  could  that  come  about  ? 
Oh,  says  he,  with  the  help  of  this  little  bill 

Felder  and  Ringdal.  Bill  ? 

Dransfelt.  At  the  election. 

Malsberg.  Well,  and  what  else  ? 

Heire.  I  know  no  more.     It  was  a  bill  I  heard 

for  ten  thousand  kroner. 

Malsberg.  A  bill  for  ten  thousand  kroner  ? 

Ringdal.  And  Monsen  has  it  ? 

Heire.  No;  he  made  it  over  to  Steinhoff. 

Dransfelt.  Indeed. 

Felder.  To  Steinhoff  ? 

Malsberg.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Heire.  Of  course  I  am;  make  what  best  use  of  it 
you  like.     But  I  don't  understand 

Dransfelt.  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Heire  —  and  you,  too, 
Ringdal. 

AU  three  talk  in  an  undertone  at  the  back. 

Felder.  Mr.  Malsberg 

Malsberg.  Yes. 

Felder.  Your  son's  bill  is,  of  course,  genuine. 

Malsberg.  One  would  think  so. 

Felder.  Naturally.  But  if  the  forged  bill  comes  to 
light 

Malsberg.  I  will  inform  the  police. 

Felder.  Of  course;  but  you  must  do  more. 

Malsberg  (rising).  I  can  not  do  more. 

Felder.  Yes,  yes,  you  both  can  and  must  You  must 
save  the  unfortunate  fellow ! 

Malsberg.  By  what  means  ? 

Felder.  Simply  this;  acknowledge  the  signature. 
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Malsberg.  Do  you  suppose,  Dr.  Felder,  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen  in  our  family  ? 

Felder.  I  speak  for  the  best,  Mr.  Malsberg. 

Malsbeeg.  And  you  have  thought  me  capable  of  a 
lie,  for  an  instant?  Of  underhand  dealings  with 
forgers  ? 

Felder.  And  do  you  know  what  the  consequences 
will  be? 

Malsberg.  The  criminal  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
law.     (Exit  on  the  left.) 

The  curtain  falls. 


ACT  IV. 

[A  room  at  Mrs.  Rundholm's.  Entrance  at  back  of  stage  ; 
smaller  doors  on  both  sides.  On  the  right  a  window,  a 
table  with  writing  materials  in  front  of  it.  Another 
table  somewhat  back  in  the  middle  of  the  room.] 

Scene  I. 
Mrs.  Rundholm,  then  Steinhoff,  then  Bahlmann. 

Mrs.  Rundholm  {loudly  behind  the  door  on  the  left).  It's 
all  the  same  to  me !  Tell  them  they  have  come  to 
elect,  not  to  drink.  If  they  don't  like  to  wait,  they 
can  leave  ii 

Steinhoff  (entering  through  the  door  in  the  middle). 
Good  morning! — H'm,  h'ml  Mrs.  Rundholm !  (Goes 
to  the  door  on  the  left  and  knocks.)  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Rundholm ! 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Goodness  gracious,  who  is  there  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  —  Steinhoff.     Can  I  come  in  ? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  No,  no !  I  must  make  myself  pre- 
sentable before  I  can  be  seen.  (Looks  through  the  door 
with  a  cloth  round  her  head.)  Well,  what  is  it  ?  No,  you 
really  mustn't  look  at  me,  Mr.  Steinhoff — Goodness 
gracious,  there's  somebody  else  I    (Slams  the  door.) 

Bahlmann  (enters  from  the  door  at  the  back  with  a  packet 
of  newspapers).  Good  morning,  Mr.  Steinhoff. 

Steinhoff.  Well,  has  it  been  inserted? 
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Bahlmann.  Of  course.  Look  here.  "  The  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Constitution  "  —  "  from  our  special  corres- 
pondent." Here,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  founding  of 
the  League;  your  speech  is  above;  I  have  printed  all 
the  strong  things  in  italics. 

Steinhoff.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  italicized 
everything. 

Bahlmann.  Well,  yes;  nearly  everything. 

Steinhoff.  And  you  sent  out  the  supplement 
yesterday  ? 

Bahlmann.  Of  course.  Into  the  whole  district,  to 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers.  Would  you  like  to 
see  it  ?    (Hands  him  a  copy.) 

Steinhoff  (glancing  through  the  paper).  "The  worthy 
Mr.  Christian  Dransfelt  is  going  to  decline  the  elec- 
toral mandate  "  —  "  his  long  and  faithful  services  "  — 
h'm! —  "The  Young  Men's  League,  founded  on  the 
anniversary  of  our  freedom  " — "Mr.  Steinhoff  the  soul 
of  the  League"  —  "seasonable  reforms"  —  Yes,  very 
well  written.  Have  the  electioneering  proceedings 
begun  ? 

Bahlmann.  They  are  in  full  force.  The  whole  League 
is  in  the  square  —  those  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as  the 
others. 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  hang  the  others  —  that  is  between 
ourselves.  Well,  go  out  now  and  talk  to  those  whom 
you  think  doubtful 

Bahlmann.  All  right. 

Steinhoff.  Tell  them  that  in  the  main  Dransfelt  and 
I  have  exactly  the  same  views 

Bahlmann.  I'll  see  to  that;  I  know  all  about  our  local 
affairs  (exit,  right). 
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Mrs.  Rundholm  {entering  from  the  left,  smartly  got  up). 
There,  Mr.  Steinhoff,thereIam.  Was  it  so  important ? 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  not  at  all;  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you 
when  Monsen  was  coming. 

Mrs  Rundholm.  He  won't  be  coming  to-day. 

Steinhoff.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  No,  he  drove  past  before  four 
o'clock.  He  came  in  here  then  —  just  fancy,  he  wanted 
to  borrow  money  from  me. 

Steinhoff.  Monsen? 

Mrs.  Rundholm,  Yes.  The  man  requires  an  awful 
lot  of  money.  If  only  he  has  good  luck;  and  I  wish 
you  the  same,  for  I  hear  that  you  are  to  become  a 
deputy. 

Steinhoff.  I  ?    Nonsense.     Who  says  so  ? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  One  of  Dransfelt's  people. 

Scene  H. 

Steinhoff,  Mrs.  Rundholm,  Heire  coming  through  the 
door  at  back. 

Heire.  Oho!  Good  morning.  I  hope,  I  don't 
intrude  ? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Oh,  not  at  all ! 

Heire.  My  word,  what  magnificence!  You  have 
not  got  yourself  up  like  that  for  me? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Of  course  I  have.  For  we  dress 
ourselves  for  the  sake  of  the  bachelors. 

Heire.  For  suitors,  Mrs.  Rundholm,  for  suitors! 
Unfortunately  my  many  law-suits  take  up  all  my 
time 
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Mrs.  Rundholm.  Oh  nonsense!  One  has  always 
time  to  get  married. 

Heire.  Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it !  For  marrying  demands 
the  whole  man.  But  if  yon  can't  have  me,  you  Can  at 
least  have  somebody  else,  for  you  ought  to  get  married 
again. 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Well,  you  know,  I  sometimes  think 
so  myself. 

Heire.  Very  naturally.  Having  once  tasted  the 
blessings  of  marriage  —  for  the  late  Mr.  Rundholm 
was  a  model  man 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  think  that;  he 
was  coarse,  and  fond  of  his  glass,  too;  but,  still,  a  hus- 
band is  a  husband. 

Heire.  Certainly !     And  a  widow,  a  widow 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  And  business,  business.  When  I 
think  of  all  the  work  —  not  a  soul  even  pays.  I  have 
always  to  go  to  law.  I  would  almost  like  to  have  my 
own  barrister 

Heire.  Well,  then  you  ought  to  have  Mr.  Steinhoff; 
he  is  free  and  single 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Oh,  you  are  a  dreadful  man:  I  will 
not  listen  to  you  any  longer.     (Exit  on  the  right.) 

Scene  III. 
Steinhoff,  Heire,  then  Feldeb. 

Heire.  A  capital  woman!  Brisk  and  steady!  So 
far,  no  children;  money  out  at  interest.  But  you  have 
quite  other  things  in  your  head  to-day,  I  suppose  ? 

Steinhoff.  Not  at  all.  I  have  only  to  record  my  vote. 
But  whom  are  you  voting  for,  Mr.  Heire  ? 
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Heire.  I  am  not  qualified  to  vote.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  a  registered  dog-kennel  to  be  sold  here,  and 
you  got  thai 

Steinhoff.  If  you  should  ever  become  homeless,  it 
is  at  your  service. 

Heire.  He,  he !     You  are  a  wag  —  but  sweet  youth 

has  a  merry  humor However,  I  will  go  out  and 

see  the  menagerie.  The  whole  of  your  League  is  said 
to  have  turned  out.  (Observes  Feldeb,  who  enters  at  the 
middle  door.)  Ah !  and  here  is  Dr.  Felder !  You  are 
coming  in  the  interests  of  science,  I  suppose  ? 

Feldeb.  Of  science? 

Heire.  Yes,  on  account  of  the  epidemic;  a  dangerous 
election  fever  has  broken  out  here.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  young  friends.    (Exit  right) 

Steinhoff.  Tell  me,  have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Mals- 
berg? 

Felder.  Yes. 

Steinhoff.  And  what  does  he  say  ? 

Felder.  What  does  he  say  ? 

Steinhoff.  Yes;  I  have  written  to  him. 

Felder.  Indeed  ?  What  about  ? 

Steinhoff.  That  I  hold  fast  to  my  hopes  of  his 
daughter's  hand;  that  I  desire  to  speak  to  him  about 
the  matter,  and  will  come  to  him  about  it  to-morrow. 

Felder.  You  should  at  least  postpone  your  visii  It 
is  his  birthday  to-morrow;  a  great  many  people  will 
be  coming 

Steinhoff.  So  much  the  better.  I  have  good  trumps 
in  my  hand. 

Felder.  And  perhaps  you  have  let  them  be  seen  ? 

Steinhoff.  How  so? 
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Felder.  I  mean  that  perhaps  you  have  embellished 
your  declaration  of  love  with  a  few  little  threats  ? 

Steinhoff.  Felder,  you  have  read  the  letter ! 

Felder.  No. 

Steinhoff.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  threatened 
him. 

Felder.  Then  I  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  answer 
for  you. 

Steinhoff.  An  answer  ?    Out  with  it,  man ! 

Felder  (shomng  him  a  sealed  paper).  Look  at  this.  It 
is  Mr-  Malsberg's  voting  paper. 

Steinhoff.  Who  does  he  vote  for  ? 

Felder.  Certainly  not  for  you. 

Steinhoff.  For  whom  then  ?    For  whom,  I  ask  ? 

Felder.  For  the  bailiff  and  the  provost. 

Steinhoff.  What  ?    Not  even  for  Dransfelt  ? 

Felder.  No.  And  do  you  know  why?  Because 
Dransfelt  means  to  retire  in  your  favor. 

Steinhoff.  And  he  dares  to  go  as  far  as  this  ? 

Felder.  Yes.  And  he  added  :  If  you  meet  Stein- 
hoff tell  him  how  I  am  voting;  let  him  know  in  what 
relatioos  we  stand  to  one  another. 

Steinhoff.  Good;  he  shall  have  what  he  wants.  But 
you,  Felder,  what  are  you  doing  ?  You  too  have  some 
design 

Felder.  I? 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  you !  You  go  about  quietly  work- 
iug  against  me.  Why  do  you  do  so  ?  Be  honorable ! 
Will  you  ? 

Felder.  To  speak  plainly;  no.  You  are  too  reckless 
to  allow  of  me  being  honorable  to  you.  Whatever 
you  know  you  make  use  of  without  hesitation.     But, 
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as  sure  as  I  am  your  friend,  I  urgently  advise  you : 
banish  Miss  Malsberg  from  your  thoughts. 

Steinhoff.  I  can  not.  I  must  get  out  of  the  unpleas- 
antness in  which  I  am  situated  here.  Here  I  have  to 
go  arm  in  arm  with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  and  laugh 
at  tfceir  beer-house  jests  and  be  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  students  and  such  like  half-educated  persons. 
How  can  I  keep  my  love  for  the  people  pure  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Burning  words  seem  to  fail  me. 
I  need  to  breathe  pure  air  —  but  what  do  you  under- 
stand of  such  things  ? 

Scene  IV. 
Steinhoff,  Felder,  Dransfelt  from  the  back. 

Dransfelt.  Ah,  here  are  good  friends.  Good 
morning. 

Steinhoff.  Interesting  news,  Mr.  Dransfelt!  Do 
you  know  for  whom  Mr.  Malsberg  is  voting  ? 

Felder.  Be  quiet! 

Steinhoff  (unmoved).  The  bailiff  and  the  provost 

Dransfelt.  Well,  we  had  to  expect  that     You  have 

done  for  yourself  with  him 1  begged    you  so 

urgently  to  play  your  cards  carefully. 

Steinhoff.  I  shall  play  carefully — from  now. 

Felder.  Take  care  that  others  don't  do  the  same. 
(Exit  right.) 

Steinhoff.  That  fellow  means  some  mischief.  Can 
you  guess  what  it  is  ? 

Dransfelt.  No.  But  is  it  true,  as  I  see,  that  you 
have  come  out  as  a  journalist? 

Steinhoff.  J? 
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Dransfelt.  Yes,  with  a  nice  funeral  oration  over  me. 

Steinhoff.  Of  course,  that  bungler,  Bahlmann 

Dransfelt.  And  your  attack  on  Mr.  Malsberg  is  also 
in  the  paper  ? 

Steinhoff.  Without  my  knowledge.  When  I  want  to 
attack  Mr.  Malsberg,  I  have  sharper  weapons. 

Dransfelt.  Indeed? 

Steinhoff.  Do  you  know  this  bill  of  exchange.  Look 
at  it     Is  it  all  right 

Dransfelt.  All  right?    That  bill? 

Steinhoff.  Yes;  look  at  it  closely. 

Scene  V. 
Dransfelt,  Steinhoff,  Heire  from  the  right. 

Heire.  What  the  deuce  is Ah,  look  there !   No, 

I  beg  gentlemen,  do  stay  where  you  are.  Do  you 
know  what  you  vividly  remind  me  of  ?  Of  a  summer's 
night  in  the  extreme  north. 

Dransfelt.  A  curious  comparison. 

Heire.  A  very  apt  comparison.  The  rising  and  the 
setting  sun  in  affectionate  conjunction.  It  is  magnifi- 
cent But  apropos,  what  is  the  matter  outside  ?  The 
good  citizens  are  flying  about  like  a  flock  of  scared 
fowls,  cackling  and  crowing  and  not  knowing  on  what 
perch  to  settle. 

Steinhoff.  It  is  a  very  important  day. 

Heire.  Oh,  you  and  your  importance!  No,  it  is 
something  quite  different,  my  dear  friends !  There  is  a 
rumor  of  a  great  failure;  a  bankruptcy  —  not  a 
political  bankruptcy,  Mr.  Dransfelt;  no,  no,  no ! 

Steinhoff.  Bankruptcy? 
81 
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Heire.  He,  be !  Now  Mr.  Steinhoff  is  on  the  alert 
Yes,  a  bankruptcy.  Borne  one  is  on  tbe  verge  of  fall- 
ing; the  ax  is  already  laid  to  tbe  root  —  but  enougb! 
Two  strange  men  are  said  to  bave  driven  past;  but 
wbitber?  Wbom  does  it  refer  to?  Don't  you  know, 
Mr.  Dransfelt? 

Dransfelt.  I  know  bow  to  bold  my  tongue,  Mr.  Heire. 

Heibe.  Naturally.  You  are  a  politician,  a  states- 
man, be,  be !  But  I  must  be  off  and  get  ligbt  on  tbe 
subject.  Tbese  sbady  bill-discounters  are  really 
amusing;  tbey  are  like  pearls  on  a  string:  if  one  falls 
all  the  others  fall  too.    (Exit  through  door  at  the  back.) 

Steinhoff.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  talk  ? 

Dransfelt.  You  just  showed  me  a  bill.  I  thought  I 
saw  young  Malsberg's  name  on  it 

Steinhoff.  And  his  father's,  too. 

Dransfelt.  And  you  asked  me  if  it  was  all  right  ? 

Steinhoff.  Yes;  just  examine  it 

Dransfelt.  It  is  not  quite  all  right 

Steinhoff.  What,  forged  ? 

Dransfelt.  Forged  ?  Forged  bills  are  usually  the 
safest;  they  are  tbe  first  to  be  taken  up. 

Steinhoff.  But  what  do  you  think  of  this  one  ? 

Dransfelt.  I  fear  there  are  many  of  the  kind  here, 
Mr.  Steinhoff. 

Steinhoff.  What  ?    It  is  surely  not  possible  that 

Dransfelt.  If  young  Malsberg  falls  from  the  string, 
those  nearest  him  are  sure  to  fall,  too! 

Steinhoff  (seizing  his  arm).  Whom  do  you  mean  by 
those  nearest  him  ? 

Dransfelt.  Is  there  any  nearer  relationship  than 
father  and  son? 
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Steinhoff.  But  good  heavens ! 

Dransfelt.  I  have  said  nothing !  Don't  forget  that 
it  was  Daniel  Heire  who  talked  of  bankruptcy  and 
failure 

Steinhoff.  And  all  this  naturally  affects  —  it  affects 
the  children  as  well ! 

Dransfelt.  Yes,  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  daughter. 
Her  inheritance  from  her  mother  was  nothing  con- 
siderable, and  Heaven  knows  whether  that  was  secured. 

Steinhoff.  Ah,  now  I  understand  Felder's  advice ;  he 
is  still  my  true  old  friend  after  all ! 

Dransfelt.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You 
look  quite  desperate.  I  hope  to  goodness  I  have  not 
hurt  you  ? 

Steinhoff.  Hurt  me  ? 

Dransfelt.  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  now.    Oh,  what  a  stupid 

old  fool  I  am But,  my  dear  Mr.  Steinhoff,  if  you 

really  love  the  girl,  what  does  it  matter  whether  she  is 
rich  or  poor? 

Steinhoff.  What  does  it  matter  ? 

Dransfelt.  Bless  me,  money  is  not  the  foundation  of 
a  happy  marriage ! 

Steinhoff.  Of  course  not 

Dransfelt.  And  with  your  industry,  you  will  soon 
rise.  My  dear  friend,  take  care  to  act  so  that  you  may 
have  nothing  to  repent  of  later  on. 

Steinhoff.  But  what  will  come  of  your  resignation, 
now! 

Dransfelt.  I  can  not  now,  unfortunately,  keep  to 
that.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  demand  such  a 
sacrifice  of  the  heart  from  you  ? 

Steinhoff.  But  I  will   make  this   sacrifice.     I  will 
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prove  to  you  that  I  have  the  strength  necessary.  The 
people  look  to  me  with  anxious  expectation.  I  have 
not  the  right  to  deny  myself  to  them. 

Dransfelt.  Yes,  but  the  possession  of  property  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  shall  know  how  to  fulfill  the  demand  of 
my  fellow-citizens  in  this  respect  too,  Mr.  Dransfelt ! 
I  see  a  way,  a  new  way,  and  I  will  enter  upon  it  I 
will  renounce  good  fortune  to  work  in  unobtrusive 
self-denial  for  those  I  love. 

Dransfelt  {regards  him  urith  silent  admiration  and 
presses  his  hand).  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Steinhoff,  you 

have  great  talents!      (Exit  on  right Steinhoff 

paces  up  and  down  several  times,  sometimes  stopping  at  the 
window,  sometimes  passing  his  hand  through  his  hair. 
Shortly  after  Bastian  enters  from  the  door  at  the  bach.) 

Scene  VL 
Steinhoff,  Bastian,  then  Felder. 

Bastian.  Here  I  am ! 

Steinhoff.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Bastian.  From  the  nation ! 

Steinhoff.  Nation !     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Bastian.  Don't  you  know  what  the  nation  means? 
The  nation  means  the  people,  the  common  people; 
those  who  have  nothing  and  are  nothing;  those  who 
are  still  in  chains 

Steinhoff.  What  the  deuce  does  this  gibberish  mean? 

Bastian.  Gibberish? 

Steinhoff.  I  have  observed  for  some  time  that  you 
have  been  imitating  me  down  to  my  clothes  and  hand- 
writing.    You  can  stop  thai 
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Bastian.  What  ?  Don't  we  both  belong  to  the  same 
party? 

Steinhopf.  Yes,  but  I  won't  put  up  with  that  sort  of 
thing  —  you  make  yourself  a  laughing-stock 

Bastian.  I  make  myself  a  laughing-stock  when  I 
imitate  you  ? 

Steinhopf.  Yes,  when  you  imitate  me But  listen, 

tell  me  —  when  does  your  father  come  back  ? 

Bastian.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  he  has  gone  to 
Christiania.     He  may  be  away  eight  days. 

Steinhoff.  So  long?  That  would  be  unfortunate. 
But  I  suppose  he  has  some  big  transaction  on  hand  ? 

Bastian.  I,  too,  have  a  big  transaction  on  hand. 
Look  here,  Steinhoff,  you  must  do  me  a  favor. 

Steinhoff.  With  pleasure;  what  is  it? 

Bastian.  I  feel  so  strong.  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
that;  you  have  roused  me I  want  to  carry  some- 
thing through  —  I  want  to  get  married. 

Steinhoff.  Married  ?    To  whom  ? 

Bastian.  STi  ! She  is  in  the  house ! 

Steinhoff.  Mrs^Rundholm  ? 

Bastian.  S'h !  Yes,  it  is  she !  Put  in  a  good  word 
forme!  She  does  a  large  business;  is  in  Mr.  Mais- 
berg's  good  graces  —  if  she  is  mine  I  shall  perhaps  also 
get  the  local  works.  Yes,  and  above  all  —  confound  it, 
I  love  her! 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  love,  love!  You  fancy  that  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Bastian.  No,  but  listen  — — 

Steinhoff.  You  can  spare  me  that,  I  tell  you !  (lb 
Folder,  who  enters  on  the  right).  Well,  bow  goes  the 
.  action? 
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Felder.  Capitally.  Dransfelt  says  that  you  have 
received  nearly  all  the  votes. 

Steinhoff.  Indeed? 

Felder.  But  what  will  that  help  you  if  you  do  not 
own  some  property 

Steinhoff  (in  an  undertone).  Curse  it  all ! 

Felder.  Well,  one  can't  get  two  things  at  the  same 
time.  If  one  wins  in  one  direction,  one  must  make  up 
one's  mind  to  lose  in  another.  Good-bye.  (Exit 
through  the  middle  door.) 

Bastian.  What  does  he  mean  by  winning  and  losing? 

Steinhoff.  I  will  tell  you  later.  But  look  here,  my 
dear  Monsen,  to  come  back  to  the  subject,  I  promised 
to  put  in  a  good  word  for  you. 

Bastian.  You  promised !      On  the  contrary,  you 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  bosh !  you  would  not  let  me  speak, 
and  if  you  really  love  the  girl 

Bastian.  The  widow! 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  girl  or  widow,  it's  all  the  same  —  I 
mean  if  one  really  loves  a  woman,  it  should  be  a  deter- 
mining factor v 

Bastian.  And  so  you  will  put  in  a  word  for  me  ? 

Steinhoff.  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  on  one 
condition  —  you  must  speak  for  me,  too. 

Bastian.  I  ?    To  whom  ? 

Steinhoff.  Have  you  really  not  observed  anything? 
And  it  affects  you  so  nearly. 

Bastian.  It  is  surely  not 

Steinhoff.  Hertha,  your  sister  !  Yes,  it  is.  Oh,  you 
don't  know  what  an  impression  it  made  on  me  to  see 
her  going  about  her  quiet,  unassuming  domestic 
duties 
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Bastian.  Shake  hands  on  it.  I  will  speak  for  you, 
rely  upon  that!  And  as  to  Hertha  —  she  must  do 
what  her  father  and  I  desire. 

Steinhoff.    Yes,  but  your  father I  was  just 

going  to  speak  of  him. 

Bastian.  Sh!  I  hear  Mrs.  Bundholm.  Speak  for 
me;  do  your  best;  I  will  see  to  the  rest  myself. 
(Exit  through  the  middle  door;  at  the  same  moment 
Mrs.  Bundholm  enters  on  the  right) 

Scene  VII. 
Steinhoff,  Mrs.  Bundholm. 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Well,  it's  all  going  as  if  the  wheels 
were  oiled,  Mr.  Steinhoff;  everybody's  voting  for  you. 

Steinhoff.  That's  remarkable. 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Yes,  heaven  knows  what  Monsen'll 
say  to  to  it. 

Steinhoff.  Mrs.  Bundholm  I  want  to  say  something 
to  you. 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Well?    Well? 

Steinhoff.  Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Why  of  course,  with  pleasure ! 

Steinhoff.  You  were  speaking  a  short  time  ago  of 
your  lonely  lot 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Oh,  that  was  that  dreadful 
Mr.  Heire 

Steinhoff.  You  were  complaining  how  difficult  it 
was  as  a  widow 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  You  should  just  try  it  yourself,  Mr. 
Steinhoff ! 
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Steinhoff.  But  if  a  spruce  young  man  should 
come 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  A  spruce  young  man  ? 

Steinhoff.  One  who  had  long  loved  you  in  secret, 
and  who  also  found  it  difficult  to  go  through  life 
alone 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  What  ?    I  don't  understand. 

Steinhoff.  If  you  held  the  happiness  of  two  people 
in  your  hand  —  your  own  and 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  the  spruce  young  man's  ? 

Steinhoff.  Would  you  not  then  be  inclined ? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Gracious  heavens,  of  course!  My 
dear,  sweet 

Steinhoff  (stepping  back  a  pace).  What ! 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Goodness  me,  here's  somebody 
coming ! 

Scene  VIIL 

The  preceding,  Hertha  entering  from  the  back,  hurriedly 
and  in  distress.    Later  Helle. 

Hertha.  I  beg  your  pardon,  is  my  father  not  here  ? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Your  father  ?  Yes  —  no  —  I  believe 
he  drove  by  here 

Hertha.  By  here ? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Yes.  But,  Miss  Monsen  —  Oh,  you 
can't  imagine  how  happy  I  am.  Do  stop  a  moment, 
while  I  run  to  the  cellar  and  fetch  a  bottle  of  the 
best.     (Exit  on  left.) 

Steinhoff.  Tell  me,  Miss  Monsen,  are  you  really  look- 
ing for  your  father  ! 

Hertha.  You  have  heard  me  say  so. 
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Steinhoff.  And  you  -did  not  know  that  he  had  gone 
away? 

Hebtha.  Oh,  what  do  I  know  ?  I  am  never  told  any- 
thing.   Good-bye ! 

Steinhoff  (barring  her  way).  Hertha!  Hear  me! 
Why  are  you  so  changed  towards  me  ? 

Hertha.  I  ?    Let  me  pass ! 

Steinhoff.  No.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  from 
Heaven  that  you  should  come  just  at  this  moment 
Oh,  why  this  uneasiness;  you  used  to  be  different. 

Hebtha.  That,  thank  Heaven,  is  past ! 

Steinhoff.  But  why ? 

Hebtha.  I  have  got  to  know  you  better — it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  I  have  got  to  know  you  in  time. 

Steinhoff.  Ah,  I  see !  I  have  been  libeled !  Per- 
haps it  is  my  own  fault;  others  had,  as  it  were, 
entangled  me  in  their  nets.  But  now  that  is  past !  O, 
when  I  see  you,  I  feel  as  if  I  became  a  better  man !  It 
is  you  that  I  love,  Hertha  — you  and  no  other ! 

Hebtha.  Let  me  pass;  I  am  afraid  of  you 

Steinhoff.  O,  but  to-morrow,  Hertha — may  I  come 
and  speak  to  you  to-morrow  ? 

Hebtha.  Yes,  yes,  for  all  I  care;  only  not  now. 

Steinhoff.  Only  not  now  ?  Victory  I  I  have  con- 
quered; I  am  happy! 

Mrs.  Bundholm  (entering  on  the  left  with  wine  and  cake). 
There,  now,  we'll  clink  glasses  to  good  luck  and 
happiness. 

Steinhoff.  To  happiness  in  love !  To  love  and  hap- 
piness !     Hurrah  for  to-morrow !     (Drinks.) 

Helle  (entering  on  the  right,  to  Hebtha).  Have  you 
found  him  ? 
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Hertha.  No;  he  is  not  here.    -Come,  do  come ! 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Helle.  Nothing.  There  are  only  some  visitors  come 
to  Storli  and 

Mrs.  Rundholm  (to  Hebtea).  O,  are  you  saddled  with 
visitors  again? 

Hertha.  Yes,  yes;  excuse  me;  I  must  go  back  home. 
Good-bye. 

Steinhoff  {walking  beside  her).  Good-bye  —  till 
to-morrow. 

Exit  Helle  and  Hertha  at  the  back. 

Scene   IX. 
Steinhoff,  Mrs.  Rundholm,  Heire  entering  on  the  right. 

Heire.  Aha!  Now  things  are  going  round  like 
spokes  in  a  wheel :  Steinhoff,  Steinhoff,  Steinhoff,  they 
cackle;  everybody  is  choosing  him.  You  ought  to 
choose  him  too,  Mrs.  Rundholm. 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  He,  he !  Oh,  go  along  with  you  — 
but  is  everybody  really  voting  for  him  ? 

Heire.  Everybody.  Mr.  Steinhoff  enjoys  the  popular 
confidence,  as  the  phrase  runs.  Old  Dransfelt  is  going 
about  with  a  face  like  a  pickled  gherkin.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  the  hurly-burly. 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  They  won't  have  elected  him  in  vain. 
If  I  can'tvote  myself,  I  can  at  least  entertain.  (Exit 
on  left.) 

Heire.  Why;  you're  a  regular  comforter  of  widows, 
Mr.  Steinhoff;  do  you  know  what,  you  should  tack 
yourself  on  to  her,  then  you'd  be  safe,  my  dear  sir ! 
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Steinhoff.  To  Mrs.  Rundholm  ? 

Heire.  Yes;  she  is  in  every  respect  a  desirable  match. 
She  will  be  cock  of  the  walk  as  soon  as  the  glory  of 
Storli  comes  to  an  end. 

Steinhoff.  Surely  nothing  has  gone  wrong  at  Storli ! 

Heire.  Indeed  ?  You  have  a  weak  memory,  my  dear 
sir.  Is  there  not  talk  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy  and  has 
not  Monsen  been  looked  for  ?  Two  men  have  arrived 
at  Storli? 

Steinhoff.  A  few  visitors;  I  know 

Heire.  Uninvited  visitors,  my  dear  young  friend. 
There  is  a  whisper  of  police  and  furious  creditors  — 
certain  experiments  with  paper  have  been  made,  you 
must  know  !  T*y  the  way — what  was  that  slip  of  paper 
you  received  from  Monsen  yesterday  ? 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  Experiments 
with  paper  you  say  ?  Look  here ;  do  you  know  Mr. 
Malsberg's  handwriting  ? 

Heire.  He,  he  !    I  ought  to. 

Steinhoff  (producing  the  bill).  Well,  look  at  that. 

Heire.  A  little  closer,  please  —  I  am  a  trifle  short- 
sighted, but  (after  having  looked)  that,  my  dear  sir,  was 
never  Mr.  Malsberg's  handwriting. 

Steinhoff.  No  ?    So  after  all 

Heire.  And  the  bill  was  circulated  by  Monsen  ? 

Steinhoff.  No,  by  Eric  Malsberg. 

Heire.  Nonsense !  Let  me  see  again  (looks  at  the  bill 
and  returns  it).     You  may  light  your  cigar  with  that. 

Steinhoff.  What !  The  name  of  the  drawer  too ! 

Heire.  Forged,  young  man;  forged,  as  true  as  my 
name's  Daniel.  One  only  requires  to  look  at  it  with 
the  keen  eye  of  suspicion 
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Steinhoff.  But  how  is  it  possible?  Monsen  can't 
have  known 

Heire.  Monsen  ?  No,  he  knew  nothing  either  about 
his  own  or  anybody  else's  paper.  But  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  Mr.  Steinhoff,  to  put  an  end  to  it  It 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  your  moral  consciousness. 
The  most  amusing  thing  about  it  is,  that  when  Monsen 
totters  he  draws  Eric  Malsberg  with  him;  Eric  in  turn 
draws  his  father 

Steinhoff.     Yes,  so  Dransfelt  said. 

Hfjbe.  But  naturally  there  is  method  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy. You  look  out;  I  am  an  old  weather-prophet; 
Monsen  will  go  to  prison.  Eric  will  make  an  arrange- 
ment, and  Mr.  Malsberg's  estate  will  be  administered — 
that  is  to  say  his  creditors  will  make  him  an  annual 
present  of  a  few  thousand  kroner  as  a  life  pension. 
That  is  the  usual  course,  Mr.  Steinhoff!  I  know  it,  I 
know  it.  What  does  the  Latin  proverb  say?  Fiat 
justUia,  pereat  mundus;  that  is  to  say,  Pah,  what  justice 
is  there  in  this  corrupt  world  ? 

Steinhoff  {pacing  up  and  down  excitedly).  Both  roads 
barred ! 

Heire.  What ? 

Steinhoff.  And  just  at  such  a  moment ! Now! 

Scene  X. 
Steinhoff,  Heire,  Bahmiann  entering  from  the  right. 

Bahlmann.  I  congratulate  you,  I  congratulate  you; 
you  are  elected ! 
Steinhoff.  Elected? 
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Bahlmann.  With  one  hundred  and  seventeen  votes — 
and  Dransfelt  with  fifty-three.  The  others  were  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds. 

Heire.  So,  your  first  step  on  the  road  of  honors,  Mr. 
Steinhoff !  4 

Bahlmann.  And    you    must   stand  a  bowl    on   the 

strength  of  it (Calling  off  to  left.)    Punch,  Mrs. 

Bundholm !    The  new  deputy  is  standing  treat ! 

Scene  XI. 

Steinhoff,    Heibe,    Dbansfelt.       Then  Bahlmann  and 
several  electors  enter  one  by  one  from  the  right. 

Heire  (with  ironical  sympathy  to  Dransfelt).  Fifty- 
three  !  That  is  the  reward  of  a  citizen  grown  gray  in 
his  country's  service ! 

Dransfelt  (in  an  undertone  to  Steinhoff).  Shall  you 
keep  to  this ? 

Steinhoff.  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  to  it,  when 
everything  is  tottering  ? 

Dransfelt.  Do  you  mean  that  the  game  is  lost? 

Bahlmann  (returning  on  the  left).  Mrs.  Bundholm  is 
treating  —  she  has  the  best  right  she  says. 

Steinhoff  (seized  by  a  thought).  Mrs.  Bundholm !  The 
best  right ! 

Dransfelt.  To  what  ? 

Steinhoff.  The  game  is  not  lost  yet,  Mr.  Dransfelt. 
(Sits  down  and  writes  at  the  table  on  the  right.) 

Dransfelt  (in  an  undertone).  Look  here,  Bahlmann, 
can  you  put  something  for  me  in  your  paper 
to-morrow? 

Bahlmann,  Of  course.    Is  it  insulting? 
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Dransfelt.  Not  in  the  least. 
Bahlmann.  Never  mind;  I'll  put  it  in. 
Dransfelt.  It  is  my  political  will  and  testament;  I'll 
send  it  to  you  to-morrow  early.     (Retires  to  the  back.) 

Scene  XII. 

The  preceding.    A  servant  girl  enters  from  the  left.     Then 
Bastian. 

Gibl.  Here  is  the  punch  from  Missis ! 
Bahlmann.  Hurrah !    That'll  put  life  into  our  local 
affairs. 

He  places  the  bowl  on  the  table,  ladles  out  punch/or  the 
others,  and  himself  drinks  assiduously  throughout  the 
scene. 

Bastian  (who  has  meanwhile  entered  on  the  right,  in  a 
low  tone).  Bemember  my  letter. 

Bahlmann.  Don't  be  afraid.  (Striking  his  breast 
pocket.)    It's  there ! 

Bastian.  See  to  it  at  the  first  opportunity  —  as  soon 
as  you  see  her  disengaged;  you  understand. 

Bahlmann.  All  right,  all  right!  (Galling.)  Gome 
along,  Lieschen !  the  glasses  are  filled ! 

Bastian.  You  won't  lose  by  doing  it. 

Bahlmann.  All  right,  all  right  i  (To  the  girl.)  A 
lemon,  Lieschen,  but  hurry  up,  hurry  up ! 

Bastian  moves  away, 

Steinhoff.  A  word  with  you,,  Bahlmann;  shall  you 
be  passing  here  to-morrow  evening  ? 
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Bahlmann.  To-morrow  evening  ?    Yes. 

Steinhoff.  Good.  Then  come  in  here  and  give  Mrs. 
Bundholm  this  letter. 

Bahlmann.  From  you  ? 

Steinhofp.  Put  it  in  your  pocket.  So,  to-morrow 
evening,  remember. 

Bahlmann,  Without  fail;   don't  be  afraid. 

The  girl  brings  the  lemon.     Steinhoff  goes  over  to  the 
window. 

Bastian.  Well,  have  you  spoken  to  Mrs.  Bundholm? 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  but  only  hastily. 

Bastian.  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Steinhoff.  We  were  interrupted;  I  can't  tell  you 
anything  definite  yet. 

Bastian.  Ill  venture  none  the  less.  She  complains 
in  such  a  melancholy  way  about  her  widowhood. 
It  will  be  decided  in  an  hour. 

Steinhoff.  In  an  hour  ? 

Scene  XIII. 
The  preceding.     Mrs.  Bundholm. 

Bastian  (who  observes  Mrs.  Bundholm  entering  on  the 
lefty  to  Steinhoff).  Sh !  Don't  let  anyone  notice  any- 
thing.    (Walking  up  and  down.) 

Steinhoff  (in  an  undertone  to  Bahlmann).  Give  me 
that  letter  back  ? 

Bahlmann.  You  want  it  back  ? 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  quickly.     Ill  see  to  it  myself. 

Bahlmann.  As  you  like;  there  it  is.  (Steinhcff  puts 
the  letter  in  his  pocket  and  mixes  with  the  others.) 
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Mrs.  Kundholm  (to  Bastiak).  What  do  you  say  to  the 
election  ? 

Bastian.  Every  good  thing  possible;  Steinhoff  and 
I  are  bosom  friends.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if 
he  were  sent  to  Parliament 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  But  your  father  would  be  served 
badly  by  it. 

Bastian.  O,  my  father  has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire. 
And  besides,  if  Steinhoff  is  sent  to  Parliament,  the 
honor  will  to  a  certain  extent  remain  in  our  family. 

Mbs.  Rundholm.  How  so  ? 

Bastian.  He  is  paying  his  addresses  to 

Mbs.  Rundholm.  Goodness  gracious,  has  he  said  any- 
thing about  that '? 

Bastian.  Yes,  and  I  promised  to  say  a  good  word  for 
him.  It  can  be  arranged,  for  I  fancy  Hertha  is  favor- 
able to  him. 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Hertha? 

Dransfelt  (approaching).  Well;  what  is  this  serious 
talk  about,  Mrs.  Rundholm  ?  t 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Just  fancy:  he  says  Steinhoff  is 
paying  court  to 

Dransfelt.  So  he  is;  but  Mr.  Malsberg  won't  agree 
so  easily 

Bastian.  Mr.  Malsberg? 

Dransfelt.  I  suppose  he  thinks  her  too  good  for  a 
simple  barrister 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Whom  ? 

Dransfelt.  Miss  Malsberg,  his  daughter,  of  course. 

Bastian.  He  is  surely  not  paying  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Malsberg? 

Dransfelt.  Certainly  he  is. 
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Mrs.  Rundholm.  And  are  you  positive  of  that  ? 

Bastian.  And  yet  to  me  he  said :     A  word  with 

you,  I  beg! 

Bastian  and  Dransfelt  retire  to  the  back. 

Mrs.  Rundholm  (approaching  Steikhopf).  You  must 
be  on  your  guard,  Mr.  Steinhoff. 

Steinhofp.  Against  whom? 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Against  bad  men.  There  are  people 
here  who  are  plotting  against  you. 

Steinhoff.  They  may  if  they  like  —  so  long  as  they 
don't  plot  against  me  with  regard  to  one  person. 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  And  who  is  that  one  person? 

Steinhoff  (giving  her  the  letter  covertly).  You  read  that 
when  you  are  alone. 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Oh,  I  knew  it.     (Exit  on  the  left.) 

Scene  XIV. 

The  preceding  without  Mrs.  Rundholm.  Ringdal  entering 
from  the  right. 

Ringdal.  Well,  I  hear  you  have  come  out  victorious 
from  the  contest,  Mr.  Steinhoff. 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  Mr.  Ringdal,  and  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  your  noble  principal. 

Ringdal.  Like  everybody  else,  he  made  use  of  his 
right  to  vote. 

Steinhoff.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  he  won't  have  an 
opportunity  of  using  it  often  again. 

Ringdal.  What  do  yotf  mean  by  that  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  mean  that  after  having  made  experi- 
ments with  certain  documents 

32 
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Ringdal.  With  certain  documents?  What  sort  of 
documents  ? 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  don't  pretend  you  don't  understand 
me.  Is  there  not  a  storm  in  the  air  here?  Bankruptcy 
on  a  large  scale  ? 

Ringdal.  Yes.    I  hear  so  on  all  sides. 

Steinhoff.  And  are  not  Mr.  Malsberg  and  his  son 
concerned  in  it? 

Bingdal.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you  mad  ? 

Steinhoff.  Is  it  not  true,  then  ? 

Ringdal.  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  it  so  far 
as  Mr.  Malsberg  is  concerned.  Who  palmed  that  off 
upon  you  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  won't  say  —  yet. 

Ringdal.  As  you  like.  But  who  ever  did  so,  there 
was  a  purpose  behind  it. 

Steinhoff.  A  purpose  ! 

Ringdal.  Yes,  just  reflect;  is  there  nobody  here  to 
whose  advantage  it  would  be  to  keep  you  away  from 
Mr.  Malsberg  ? 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  indeed !  There  are  such  people  here. 

Ringdal.  Mr.  Malsberg  is  at  heart  much  attracted  to 
you 

Steinhoff.  Really? 

Ringdal.  Yes,  and  now  you  are  trifling  with  his  favor ; — 
they  build  on  the  fact  that  you  don't  know  the  circum- 
stances here,  that  you  are  impulsive  and  credulous 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  the  vipers !  And  Mrs.  Rundholm  has 
my  letter ! 

Ringdal.  Which  letter  ? 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  nothing.  But  it  is  not  too  late !  Shall 
you  meet  Mr.  Malsberg  this  evening,  Mr.  Ringdal? 
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Kingdal.  Of  course. 

Steinhoff.  Then  tell  him  that  my  threats  were  all 
nonsense,  he  knows  that  already.  Tell  him  that  I 
shall  come  to-morrow  to  explain  everything. 

Kingdal.  You  will  come 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  to  prove  to  him ah!  prove  to 

him !  Look  here,  Mr.  Kingdal,  give  Mr.  Malsberg  this 
bill  from  me. 

Kingdal.  This  bill !  *- 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  yes,  you  don't  understand  this;  but 
give  it  to  him  and  you  may  add  the  simple  words 
from  me:  This  is  the  way  I  treat  those  who  seek  to 
vote  me  down. 

Kingdal.  I  will  see  to  it     (ExU  by  the  middle  door.) 

Steinhoff.  Look  here,  Mr.  Heire  —  how  could  you 
seek  to  palm  off  that  story  about  Mr.  Malsberg  upon 
me? 

Heire.  I  ?    Palm  off  on  you  ? 

Steinhoff.  Yes;  it  was  an  infamous  lie 

Heire.  Eh!  Indeed,  indeed;  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  Just  fancy,  Mr.  Dransfelt,  that  story  about 
Mr.  Malsberg  is  a  lie ! 

Dransfelt.  Sh !     A  false  scent !     It  lies  nearer ! 

Steinhoff.  How  nearer  ? 

Dransfelt.  I  know  nothing;  but  there  is  a  whisper 
of  Mrs.  Rundholm 

Steinhoff.  What! 

Heire.  Didn't  I  prophesy  it!  These  relations  with 
the  great  landlord  of  Storli 

Dransfelt.  He  drove  off  to-day  very  early 

Heire.  And  the  family  are  looking  for  him  every- 
where. 
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Dransfelt.  And  the  son  who  is  in  such  a  hurry  to 
marry  his  sister 

Steinhoff.  Marry  his  sister!  She  Baid  to-morrow, 
and  her  anxiety  about  her  father ! 

Heire.  He,  he !   You  will  see,  he  has  hanged  himself ! 

Bahlmann.  What!     Has  any  one  hanged  himself? 

Dransfelt.  Mr.  Heire  says  that  Monsen. 

Scene  XV. 

ITie  preceding  without  Ringdal.  Monsen  enters  through 
the  middle  door.  Then  the  Servant  Girl.  Then 
Mrs.  Rundholm. 

Monsen.  Champagne! 

Bahlmann  and  Several  Others.  Monsen ! 

Monsen.  Yes,  Monsen !  Champagne,  Monsen ! 
Ready  money,  Monsen !     Wine,  confound  it !     Wine ! 

Heire.  But,  my  dear  sir ! 

Steinhoff.  You  !     Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Monsen.  From  business !  Made  hundreds  of  thou- 
s  tnds  !  My  word,  there'll  be  a  magnificent  dinner  at 
Storli  to-morrow.  You  are  all  invited;  champagne,  I 
say  !     I  congratulate  you,  Steinhoff,  you  are  elected! 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  I  will  at  once  explain  to  you  how. 

Monsen.  Bah,  what  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Champagne! 
Where  is  Mrs.  Rundholm  ? 

About  to  enter  door  on  the  left 

The  Girl  (who  has  just  come  out).  Nobody  is  to  go  in; 
Mrs.  Rundholm  is  reading  a  letter. 
Bastiak.  By  Jove ! 

Exit  through  the  middle  door, 
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Steinhoff.  She  is  reading  a  letter  ? 

The  Girl.  Yes,  and  running  about  quite  upset 

Steinhoff.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Monsen;  to-morrow,  mid- 
day, at  Storli 

Monsen.  To-morrow! 

Steinhoff  (in  an  undertone).  Mr.  Heire,  will  you  do 
me  a  service? 

Heire.  With  pleasure. 

Steinhoff.  Paint  me  in  rather  black  colors  to  Mrs. 
Rundholm,  talk  about  me  somewhat  equivocally;  you 
understand  that  sort  of  thing  so  thoroughly 

Heire.  But  why  should  I  ? 

Steinhoff.  I  have  my  reasons;  there  is  a  joke  on  — 
a  bet  —  with  —  with  somebody  you  have  a  grudge 
against 

Heire.  Aha !    I  understand  —  enough ! 

Steinhoff.  Well,  then,  don't  spoil  anything;  be  a 
little  confused,  a  little  uncertain  in  your  views  of  me. 

Heire.  Don't  be  anxious,  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure 
to  me 

Steinhoff.  Thank  you !  (Across  the  table.)  Mr.  Drans-  * 
felt,  we  will  meet  to-morrow  at  Mr.  Malsberg's. 

Dransfelt.  Have  you  hopes? 

Steinhoff.  Triple  hopes ! 

Dransfelt.  Triple  ?    But  I  don't  understand 

Steinhoff.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble;  from  the 
present  moment  I  shall  help  myself.    (Exit  at  back.) 

Monsen  (at  the  punch  bowl).  Another  glass,  Bahlmann ! 
Where  is  Bastian  ? 

Bahlmann.  He  went  out  But  I  have  a  letter  to 
deliver  for  him. 

Monsen.  To  whom? 
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Bahlmann.  To  Mrs.  Rundholm. 

Monsen.  Well,  at  last ! 

Bahlmann.  But  not  till  to-morrow  evening,  he  says 
neither  sooner  nor  later.     Your  health ! 

Heire  {to  Dransfelt).  What  on  earth  is  this  intrigue, 
between  Steinhoff  and  Mrs.  Rundholm  ? 

Dransfelt  {in  an  undertone).  He  is  proposing  to  her. 

Heire.  Didn't  I  think  so?  But  he  asked  me  to 
blacken  his  character,  to  make  him  appear  suspicious  — 
enough 

Dransfelt.  And  you  promised  to  do  so  ? 

Heire.  Of  course  I  did. 

Dransfelt.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  you 
waited  till  the  Greek  Kalends  to  fulfill  your  promises. 

Heire.  He,  he!  The  dear  creature — this  time  he 
will  be  much  out  of  his  reckoning. 

Mrs.  Rundholm  {entering  at  the  door  on  the  left  with  an 
open  letter).  Where  is  Mr.  Steinhoff? 

Heire.  He  kissed  your  waitress  and  then  went  his 
way,  Mrs.  Rundholm. 


act  v: 

A  large  reception-room  at  Malsberg's.      Entrance  in  the 
middle  ;  doors  right  and  left. 

Scene  I. 

Ringdal  standing  at  a  table  looking  through  papers.     Then 
Felder.     A  knock  at  the  door. 

Ringdal.  Gome  in! 

Felder  {entering  through  the  middle).  Good  morning  I 

Ringdal.  Good  morning,  Dr.  Felder ! 

Felder.  Well,  how  goes  the  world  ? 

Ringdal.  Pretty  well  here;  but 

Felder.  But? 

Ringdal.  You  have  surely  heard  the  great  news? 

Felder.  No,  what  has  happened  ? 

Ringdal.  Monsen  has  bolted  in  the  night. 

Felder.  Monsen? 

Ringdal.  Bolted.  There  were  curious  reports  flying 
about  yesterday;  but  then  Monsen  returned;  he  must 
have  been  acting  a  part 

Felder.  But  the  reason  of  it  ?    The  reason  ? 

Ringdal.  Tremendous  losses  in  the  timber  trade, 
they  say.  The  officers  came  to  Storlithis  morning;  an 
inventory  is  being  made  and  everything  is  being 
sealed  up 

Felder.  And  the  unfortunate  family ! 
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Ringdal.  The  son  has  always  kept  away  from  the 
business;  at  all  events  ho  will  do  so  now. 

Feldeb.  But  the  daughter? 

Ringdal.  Sh !     She  is  here. 

Felder.  Here? 

Ringdal.  Mr.  Helle  brought  her  over  this  morning; 
Miss  Malsberg  has  claimed  her  as  a  sister.  And  I  can 
also  tell  you  that  she  —  sti  there  is  Mr.  Malsberg. 

Scene  IX 
,  Ringdal,  Feldeb,  Mb.  Malsberg  entering  from  the  left. 

Malsbebg.  Ah,  here  already,  my  dear  doctor? 

Feldeb.  I  have  come  raiher  early  to-day.  Allow  me 
to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Malsberg ! 

Malsbebg.  Happiness!  May  God  mend  that.  My 
family  is  insulted  as  much  as  Monsen's.  You  have 
heard  about  Monsen,  I  suppose? 

Feldeb.  Yes. 

Malsbebg  (to  Ringdal).  Is  anything  further  known  ? 

Ringdal.  Nothing,  except  that  a  large  number  of 
the  younger  farmers  are  involved  in  hip  fall. 

Malsberg.  And  my  son  ? 

Ringdal.  Your  son  has  sent  me  a  balance  sheet.  He 
can  pay  his  creditors  in  full,  but  will  have  nothing  left. 

Eocit  Ringdal  through  the  door  on  the  right  nearest  the 
stage. 

Feldeb.  But  everything  can  still  be  settled  without 
publioity. 
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Malsberg.  Indeed?  Can  I  wipe  out  from  my  memory 
what  has  happened? 

Felder.  What  is  it,  exactly,  that  has  happened? 
Has  he  not  written  to  you  and  admitted  his  impru- 
dence and  asked  for  forgiveness  ? 

Malsberg.  And  what  guarantee  have  I  that  he  won't 
do  the  same  thing  again  ? 

Felder.  If  no  other,  at  least  that  scene  with  your 
daughter-in-law.  That  at  least  has  aroused  him  to 
serious  thought 

,     Malsberg  (walking  straight  across  the  room).  My  poor 
Selma  i     Our  quiet  happiness  destroyed ! 

Felder.  This  happiness  was  in  appearance.  You  had 
in  this  respect,  as  in  many  another,  built  on  hollow 
ground;  you  were  infatuated  and  proud,  Mr.  Malsberg ! 

Malsberg  (standing  still).  I? 

Felder.  Yes,  you !  Do  not  take  offense  at  my  plain- 
speakiijg!  You  boast  of  the  honorable  character  of 
your  family,  but  when  has  it  ever  been  put  to  the  test  ? 
Do  you  know  whether  you  would  have  resisted  the 
temptation  ? 

Malsberg.  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  a 
sermon  Dr.  Felder.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days 
have  not  passed  over  me  without  leaving  some  traces 
behind. 

Felder.  I  quite  believe  that.  But  may  it  result  in  a 
gentler  judgment  and  clearer  powers  of  perception 
You  condemn  your  son;  but  what  have  you  done  for 
him  ?  You  have  given  him  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  due  from  him  to  his  honorable  family,  but  you 
have  not  so  guided  and  molded  him  that  he  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  act  honorably. 
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Malsbebg.  Do  you  think  so? 

Feldeb.  I  do  not  merely  think  so;  I  know  it  But 
that  is  the  common  method;  instead  of  a  living 
example,  we  have  an  abstract  copy  of  our  theme.  We 
see,  too,  where  that  leads  to;  we  see  it  in  the  hundreds 
of  gifted  men  who  go  through  the  world  half  prepared 
and  who  are  one  thing  in  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
another  in  their  deeds  and  actions.  Just  look  at  Stein- 
hoff 

Malsbebg.  Yes,Steinhoff!  What  do  you  think  of  him  ? 

Feldeb.  Patchwork!  I  know  him  from  childhood. 
Coarseness  at  home,  ideal  effort  at  school;  mind,  char- 
acter, will  —  all  with  different  aims.  What  else  could 
that  lead  to  but  the  wrecking  of  his  whole  personality  ? 

Malsbebg.  You  judge  him  wrongly,  my  dear  doctor! 
Look  here,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ? 

Felder.  Your  son's  bill  of  exchange. 

Malsbebg.  Yes,  he  has  sent  it  back  to  me. 

Feldeb.  Of  his  own  accord  ? 

Malsbebg.  Of  his  own  accord  and  without  any  con- 
ditions. That  is  fine;  it  is  noble.  He  is  much  in 
advance  of  you;  he  is  open-hearted,  but  you,  you  go 
secretly  to  work. 

Feldeb.  I? 

Malsbebg.  Yes,  you!  You  go  in  and  out  of  this 
house  and  I  ask  your  advice  about  everything  —  and 
yet  you  have  something  secret  about  you;  something 
uncanny ;  something  —  something  distinguished  about 
you  that  I  can't  stand ! 

Felder.  What,  do  you  explain  yourself  in  that  way ! 

Malsbebg.  I?  No;  that's  your  affair!  But  you  can 
drop  the  subject  now. 
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Felder.  Mr.  Malsberg,  we  do  not  understand  one 
another.  I  have  no  bill  to  send  back;  but  still  it 
might  be  that  I  could  make  a  still  greater  sacrifice. 

Malsberg.  Indeed?     How? 

Felder.  By  my  silence. 

Malsberg.  By  your  silence !  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I 
would  like  to  do  ?  I  would  like  to  be  rude,  to  swear, 
to  join  the  Young  Men's  League !  You*  are  an  ultra- 
gentlemanly    wrong-head,   Dr.   Felder  and    that 

doesn't  suit  in  our  free  society.  Look  at  Steinhoff; 
he  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  therefore  he  shall  come 

here;  he  shall ,  he  shall !    Oh  really  I  should 

like  to 1 

Scene  HI. 

Malsberg,  Felder,  Dransfelt  through  the  middle  door. 

Dransfelt.  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Malsberg!  I  wish  you  honor  and  blessing  and 
everything  good 

Malsberg.  O  be  hanged  to  you  —  I  had  almost  said. 
It  is  all  bosh,  my  dear  Dransfelt  Nothing  stands  any 
test  in  this  world. 

Dransfelt.  So  Monsen's  creditors  say. 

Malsberg.  What  a  business  this  is  about  Monsen. 
Didn't  his  fall  come  upon  you  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
from  a  clear  sky  ? 

Dransfelt.  Oh,  Mr.  Malsberg,  you  had  prophesied 
it  for  a  long  time. 

Malsberg.  H'm,  h'm I  certainly  had;  only  the 

day  before  yesterday  when  he  came  here  to  try  and 
cheat  me. 
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Felder.  Perhaps  to  try  and  save  himself. 

Dransfelt.  Impossible;  he  was  already  too  deep  i a 
the  mire  —  and  what  happens  is  in  the  end  always  the 
best. 

Malsberg.  Indeed  ?  And  do  you  find  it  the  best  that 
you  were  thrown  out  in  the  election  yesterday  ? 

Dransfelt.  I  was  not  thrown  out;  everything  went 
as  I  wished  it.*  One  can't  measure  one's  strength  with 
Steinhoff;  he  possesses  something  that  we  others 
want - 

Malsbebg.  Quite  so 


Dransfelt.  Namely,  the  power  to  carry  the  masses 
along  with  him.  And  then  consideration  for  you 
influenced  me,  Mr.  Malsberg. 

Malsbebg.  For  me  ? 

Dransfelt.  You  know,  Steinhoff  has  the  bill 

Malsberg.  Not  any  longer. 

Dransfelt:  What? 

Malsberg.  There  it  is. 

Dransfelt.  Has  he  sont  the  bill  back  to  you  ? 

Malsberg.  Yes.  Personally  he  is  a  man  of  honor; 
that  much  I  must  bear  witness  to. 

Dransfelt  (thoughtfully).  This  Steinhoff  has  good 
qualities. 

Scene  IV. 
The  preceding.    Enter  Steinhoff  through  the  middle  door. 

Steinhoff  (standing  in  the  door).  May  I  come  in  ? 
Malsberg  (going  to  meet  him).  By  all  means. 
Steinhoff.    And  you  allow  me   to  offer  my  best 
wishes  for  your  birthday  ? 
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Malsberg.  With  great  pleasure. 

Steinhoff.  Then  I  beg  you  to  accept  them;  they 
come  from  a  warm,  full  heart !  And  please  blot  out 
all  written  nonsense. 

Malsberg.  I  look  to  deeds,  Mr.  Steinhoff.  From 
to-day — since  you  wish  it — from  to-day  you  are  at 
home  here. 

Steinhoff.  I  would 

A  knock  at  the  door. 
Malsbebg.    Come  in! 

Scene  V. 

The  preceding.  Several  people  from  the  neighborhood.  A 
deputation  from  the  smelting-works,  etc.  Malsberg 
goes  towards  them,  receives  their  felicitations  and  talks 
to  them.     Agnes,  then  the  Servant  Girl. 

Agnes  {who  has  meanwhile  entered  at  the  furthest  door 
on  the  left).  Mr.  Steinhoff,  I,  too,  thank  you. 

Steinhoff.  You,  Miss  Malsberg ! 

Agnes.  Papa  has  told  me  how  nobly  you  have 
behaved. 

Steinhoff.  But 

Agnes.  How  greatly  we  have  misunderstood  you. 
Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  make  amends  to  you. 

Steinhoff.    You  would   like ?     You   yourself? 

You  would  really  like 

Agnes.  Everything;  if  we  only  could. 

Malsberg.  Refreshments,  child,  for  these  gentle* 
men! 
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Agnes.  At  once  (to  Steinhoff).    Will  you  excuse  me? 
Steinhoff.  Don't  mention  it,  Miss  Malsberg! 

Agnes  goes  back  again  to  the  door,  from  which  shortly  after 
a  servant  girl  —  or  man  servant  —  enters  with  cakes 
and  wine,  which  are  handed  round  during  the  scene. 

Steinhoff.  My  dear,  my  excellent  Dransfe.lt,  I  feel 
like  a  god  of  victory ! 

Dbansfelt.  So  you  did  yesterday,  I  think  ? 

Steinhoff.  Bah!  it  is  quite  different  to-day;  the 
best  thing  possible;  the  crown  of  the  whole  1  The 
halo,  the  splendor  of  life  I 

Dransfelt.  Aha,  thoughts  of  love. 

Steinhoff.  No  thoughts!  Success,  success;  success 
in  love  I 

Dbansfelt.  So  your  brother-in-law,  'Bastian,  has 
brought  you  the  answer. 

Steinhoff.  Bastian 

Dbansfelt.  Yes,  he  let  something  of  the  kind  fall 
yesterday;  he  had  promised  to  be  your  advocate  with 
a  certain  young  lady. 

Steinhoff.  Oh,  nonsense 

Dbansfelt.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  If  you 
don't  know  yourself,  I  can  tell  you;  you  are  victorious, 
Mr.  Steinhoff;  Ringdal  told  me. 

Steinhoff.  What  did  Ringdal  tell  you? 

Dbansfelt.  That  Miss  Monsen  has  consented. 

Steinhoff.  Consented?  Consented?  Ana  her  father 
decamped ! 

Dransfelt.  But  the  daughter  has  not. 

Steinhoff.  Consented !  In  the  midst  of  such  a  family 
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scandal !  How  unwomanly !  Every  man  of  good  feel- 
ing would  reject  such  a  thing.  But  the  whole  is  a 
misunderstanding;  I  have  never  asked  Bastian  Mon- 
sen  —  what  he  has  done;  he  must  answer  for  himself. 

Scene  VL 

The  'preceding.     Enter  Heire  through  the  middle  door. 
Then  Hertha  and  Hedle. 

Heire.  He,  he!  a  large  gathering;  yes,  of  course! 
We  are  paying  our  respects,  showing  off  our  best 
olothes  —  Perhaps  I  too  may  be  allowed 

Malsberg.  Thanks,  thanks,  old  friend ! 

Heire.  Good  heavens !  my  dear  sir,  don't  make  your- 
self so  cheap.  (To  Steinhoff.)  Ah,  my  dear,  fortunate 
young  man,  are  you  here  ?  Your  hand  !  Accept  the 
assurance  of  the  unaffected  joy  of  an  old  man. 

Steinhoff.  What  about  ? 

Heire.  You  asked  me  yesterday  to  talk  somewhat 
equivocally  about  you  ? 

Steinhoff.  Well,  yes;  what  next? 

Heire.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  carry  out 
your  wishes. 

Steinhoff.  And  how  did  she  take  it? 

Heire  Like  a  tender-hearted  woman,  of  course;  burst 
into  tears;  slammed  the  door;  would  see  or  hear 
nothing  more 

Steinhoff.  O,  thank  God ! 

Heire.  You're  a  brute,  sir!  How  can  you  put  a 
widow's  heart  to  so  cruel  a  test!  But  love  has  cats' 
eyes  —  enough;  for  as  I  drove  by  this  morning,  Mrs. 
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Bundholm  stood  at  the  open  window  fresh,  free  and 
happy  and  combing  her  hair;  she  looked  like  a  mer- 
woman — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  —  ah, 
she's  a  capital  woman  ! 

Steinhofp.  Well?     And  then? 

Heire.  And  then,  my  dear  sir,  she  laughed  like  one 
possessed,  and  held  up  a  letter  and  cried :  "  A  proposal 
of  marriage,  Mr.  Heire:   I  was  betrothed  yesterday." 

Steinhoff.  Betrothed? 

Heire.  My  hearty  congratulations,  young  man:  I 
am  exceedingly  glad  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  it 
to  you 

Steinhoff.  It  is  only  idle  talk ! 

Heire.  What  is  idle  talk? 

Steinhoff.  You  have  misunderstood  her,  or  she  her- 
self has  misunderstood  —  betrothed?  Are  you  mad? 
Now,  that  Monsen  has  fallen,  she  herself  will  very 
likely 

Heire.  No,  no,  my  dear  sir  I  Mrs.  Bundholm  is  safe 
enough. 

Steinhoff.  I  don't  care.  My  thoughts  are  turned  in 
quite  a  different  direction.  That  business  about  the 
letter  was  only  a  joke.     ( Walks  away,) 

Heire.  H'm,  a  joke  ! 

Malsberg.  (who  has  meanwhile  been  talking  to  Dbans- 
felt).  No,  Dransfelt  —  I  can  not  possibly  believe  that! 

Dransfelt.  But  I  assure  you  it  is  so — I  have  it  from 
Heire's  own  lips. 

Heire.  What  did  you  hear  from  my  own  lips  ? 

Malsberg.  Tell  me  —  did  Steinhoff  show  you  a  bill 
yesterday  ? 

Heire.  Yes 
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Malsbebg.  And  you  told  him  it  was  forged  ? 

Hbire.  Bah,  an  innocent  joke,  just  to  cool  his  ardor 
a  little. 

Dransfelt.  But  you  made  him  believe  that  both 
signatures  were  forged  ? 

Heire.  Well,  confound  it;  if  one,  why  not  both? 

Malsbebg.  So  it's  really  true  ! 

Dransfelt  (to  Malsbebg).  And  when  he  heard 
that 

Malsbebg.  He  gave  Bingdal  the  bill ! 

Dbansfelt.  Because  he  could  no  longer  use  it  as  a 
means  of  threatening  you. 

Malsbebg.  So  he  played  the  magnanimous;  deceived 
me  again  —  gained  admittance  to  my  house,  extorted 

gratitude  from  me -this,  this !  (Takes  Dbans- 

felt  on  one  side.)     And  you  protect  and  forward  such 
a  follow? 

Dransfelt.  And  so  do  you  ? 

Malsbebg.  Oh,  1  should  like ! 

Dransfelt  (pointing  to  Steinhoff  who  is  talking  to 
Agnes).  Look  over  yonder.  What  ideas  do  you  sup- 
pose people  will  have ! 

Malsbebg.  I  shall  soon  knock  such  ideas  out  of  them. 

DbansfelTo  What  will  you  do  ? 

Malsbebg.  You  shall  see  at  once,  (Steps  up  to 
.Feldeb.)  Dr.  Felder —  will  you  do  me  a  service? 

Feldeb.  With  pleasure ! 

Malsbebg.  Then  drive  that  fellow  out  of  my  house. 

Feldeb.  Steinhoff? 

Malsbebg.  Yes,  the  adventurer  i  I  give  you  cartt- 
blanche. 

Feldeb.  Carte-blancke !    In  every  respect? 
83 
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Malsberg.  Yes,  confound  it,  yes. 

Felder.  Shake  hands  upon  it,  Mr.  Malsberg  I 

Malsberg.  Certainly;  here  you  are. 

Felder.  Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven;  now  or 
never  (aloud\ :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  ask  your 
patient  hearing  for  a  moment  ? 

Malsbero.  Dr.  Felder  is  going  to  speak. 

Felder.  I  have  the  pleasure,  with  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Malsberg,  to  announce  to  you  my  engagement  to 
his  daughter.  (Great  surprise.  Agnes  gives  a  slight 
scream,  Mr.  Malsberg  t#  about  to  say  something  but 
refrains.     General  consternation.) 

Steinhoff   Engagement !     Your  engagement ? 

Heire.  With  Mr.  Malsberg's \    With  your ¥ 

Dransfelt.  Is  Dr.  Felder  in  his  senses  ? 

Steinhoff.  But,  Mr.  Malsberg' ? 

Malsberg.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  am  a  liberal  I 
will  join  the  Young  Men's  League. 

Felder.  Thank  you,  thank  you —  and  forgive  me  ? 

Malsberg.  We  live  in  a  time  of  associations,  Mr. 
Steinhoff !     Hurrah  for  free  competition ! 

Agnes.  Oh,  my  dear  father ! 

Dransfelt.  Yes,  and  in  a  time  of  betrothals,  too; 
can  also  announce  an  engagement 

Stfjnhoff.  It's  a  calumny  1 

Dransfelt.  Not  at  all;  Miss  Monsen's  engagement 
to 

Steinhoff.  It's  not  true,  not  true,  I  say ! 

Agnes.  Yes  father,  it  is  true;  they  are  both  here. 

Malsberg.  Who? 

Agnes.  Hertha  and  Mr.  Helle.  In  there (Point- 
ing to  the  furthest  door  on  the  right.) 
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Malsbebg.  What,  here?  In  my  house?  (Goes  to  the 
door.)    Come  out,  children ! 

Heetha  (shyly  folding  back).  Oh,  no,  no! 

Malsbebo.  No  false  shame;  yon  can't  help  what  has 
happened? 

Helle.  Mr.  Malsberg,  she  is  homeless  now. 
.    Heetha.  Oh,  be  a  father  to  us ! 

Malsbebo.  That  I  will.  And  many  thanks  for  taking 
refuge  with  me ! 

Heibe.  Well,  indeed  we  are  living  in  a  time  of 
engagements;  I  can  add  to  the  list 

Malsbebo.  What?  Yourself?  In  your  old  age  — 
what  levity? 

Heibe.  Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about  myself  — enough! 

Dbansfelt.  The  game  is  lost,  Mr.  Steinhoff. 

Steinhoff.  Indeed?  (Loud.)  No,  Mr.  Daniel  Heire.. 
f  will  add  to  the  li*t  now !  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  to  announce  that  I  too  am  engaged ! 

Malssebg.  You? 

Feldeb.  Engaged  ? 

Heibe.  Here  stands  a  classic  witness! 

Malsbebg.  But  how  ? 

Feldeb.  To  whom  ? 

Dbansfelt.  Surely  not  to  ? 

Steinhoff.  A  union  of  the  heart  and  the  head;  yes, 
gentlemen,  I  am  engaged  to  Mrs.  Eundholm  ! 

Malsbebg.  To  the  widow  who  keeps  the  restaurant  ? 

Dbansfelt.  H'm !  Ah,  indeed ! 

Malsbebg.  But  really  I  can  not  make  head  or  tail  of 
it  all.     How,  then,  could  you? 

Steinhoff.  Tactics,  Mr.  Malsberg  ! 

Dbansfelt.  He  has  great  talents. 
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Scene  VII. 
The   preceding.     Enter  Bahlmann.      Then  the  servant- 
girl 

Bahlmann  (looking  in  at  the  middle  door).  I  really  beg 
your  pardon 

Malsberg.  Come  in,  come  in,  Bahlmann.  Do  you 
want  to  congratulate? 

Bahlmann.  No,  no;  I  am  not  so  rude  as  that  I  must 
absolutely  speak  to  Mr.  Steinhoff. 

Steinhopp.  Presently;  wait  outside. 

Bahlmann.  Certainly  not.   I  must  at  once  tell  you 

Steinhoff.  Shut  up  I 

Malsberg  (to  the  girl  who  has  gradually  approached  him 
from  the  door  in  the  middle).  Well,  well;  what's  the 
matter?    What  aro  you  giggling  about? 

The  Girl.  Mrs.  Bundholm (Giggles.) 

Everybody.  Mrs.  Bundholm 

Malsberg.  What  about  her  ? 

The  Girl.  Mrs.  Bundholm  is  outside  with  her 
sweetheart  —  hi,  hi ! 

Most  of  those  Present  (confusedly).  Sweetheart? 
Mrs.  Bundholm  ?    But  how 

Steinhoff.  Nonsense! 

Bahlmann.  Well,  so  I  thought 

Malsberg  (going  to  the  door).  Come  in,  come  in ! 

Scene  VUL 

The  preceding.  Bastian  unth  Mrs.  Bundholm  on  his  arm 
enters  by  the  middle  door.    General  consternation. 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Mr.  Malsberg,  you  musn't  be 
offended 
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Malsberg.  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  But  I  really  felt  I  must  present  my 
sweetheart  to  you  and  Miss  Malsberg. 

Malsberg.  Of  course,  of  course — so  you  are  engaged; 
but 

Agnes.  But  we  did  not  know.  ( They  continue  talking 
aside.) 

Steinhofp  (to  Bahlmann).  But  how  has  this  come 
about 


Bahlmann.  I  had  so  much  on  board  yesterday  - 
Steinhoff.  But  surely  she  got  my  letter  and  - 


Bahlmann.  No,  Bastian's  letter,  here  is  yours. 

Steinhoff     Bastian's?      And (Glances  at    the 

address,  crushes  the  letter  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket.)  Oh 
you  cursed  fool ! 

Mrs.  Bundholm  (to  Agnes).  Yes,  I  accepted  at  once! 
One  should  beware  of  false-hearted  men,  but  when  one 
has  it  in  black  and  white  that  his  intentions  are  hon- 
orable      What,  there  is  Mr.  Steinhoff,  too !    You'll 

congratulate  me,  too,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Steinhoff? 

Heire  (to  Dransfelt).  What  a  withering  look  she  is 
giving  him. 

Malsberg.  Of  course  he  will,  Mrs.  Bundholm;  but 
won't  you  first  congratulate  your  future  sister-in-law? 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Who  ? 

Agnes.  Hertha;  she  is  engaged  too. 

Basttan.  You,  Hertha? 

Mrs.  Bundholm.  Oh,  really !  Why,  of  course,  my 
sweetheart  did  tell  me  that  somebody  was  paying  his 

addresses Much  luck  to  you  both,  and  welcome 

into  the  family,  Mr.  Steinhoff ! 

Feldeb.  It's  not  Steinhoff! 
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Malsberg.  No;  it  is  Mr.  Helle;  a  capital  choice. 
And  you  most  congratulate  my  daughter,  too. 

M»8.  Rundholm.  Miss  Malsberg !  Well,  so  Dransf elt 
was  right  after  all !  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Mais* 
berg:  I  congratulate  you,  learned  advocate! 

Felder.  Doctor,  you  should  say ! 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  What? 

Felder.  Yes,  doctor,  for  I  am  the  happy  man. 

Mrs.  Rundholm.  Well,  I  don't  know  where  I  am  at  all. 

Steinhoff.  Excuse  me;  pressing  business 

Heire.  Oh,  surely  you  re  not  going  to  deprive  us  of 
your  delightful  presence  ? 

Malsberg  (in  an  undertone,  quickly).  Dransfelt,  what 
was  it  you  called  him?     Adventurer  and 

Dbansfelt.  Agitator. 

Steinhoff.  Good  morning ! 

Malsberg.  One  word,  Mr.  Steinhoff !  A  word  that 
has  long  been  on  my  mind. 

Steinhoff  (going  towards  the  door).  Excuse  me,  I  am 
in  a  hurry. 

Malsberg  (following  him).  Agitator ! 

Steinhoff.  Good  morning ! 

Exit  by  the  middle  door. 

Scene  IX. 
The  preceding  without  Steinhoff.     Then  Selma  and  Eric. 

Malsberg.  Now  the  air  is  pure,  my  friends !  Thank 
God!  (Slapping  ITelder  on  the  shoulder.)  Has  this 
taciturn  gentleman  at  length  opened  his  mouth  ? 

Agnes.  What,  did  you  know ? 
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Malsbeeg.  I  have  known  all  since  the  17th  May. 
I  was  taking  a  nap  behind  the  curtain  when  Felder 
declared  his  love. 

Agnes  (stopping  his  mouth).  Oh ! 

Feldeb.  Then,  of  course,  I  understand  your  behavior. 
But  *hat  would  have  been  the  use  of  my  speaking 
sooner? 

Malsbebg.  You  are  right;  all  the  intermediate  stages 
had  to  come  to  pass  first. 

Selma  (who  has  been  listening  on  the  right).  Father, 
you  are  in  a  good  mood  now/  may  he  come  ? 

Malsbeeg.  Selma!  You!  You  interceding  for  him? 
You,  who  the  day  before  yesterday 

Selma.  Oh,  the  day  before  yesterday  is  a  long  way 
off.  Everything  is  all  right  again.  I  know  now  that 
he  is  not  a  mere  calculating  machine;  that  he  can 
sometimes  do  mad  things. 

Malsbeeg.  And  you  are  pleased  at  that  ? 

Selma.  Yes,  that  he  can,  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  do  anything  mad  again ! 

Malsbebg.  Bring  him  in.    (Exit  Selma.) 

Ebic  (enters  with  Selma  on  the  right).  Can  you  forgive 
me? 

Malsbebg  (giving  him  the  bill).  I  may  not  be  more 
unmerciful  than  fate. 

Ebic.  Father,  I  will  give  up  my  business  this  very 
day! 

Malsbebg.  No,  keep  it  on.  No  cowardice!  But  I 
am  going  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

EvEBTBODT.  You,  Mr.  Malsberg? 

Ebic.  My  dear  father ! 

Heiee.  You,  my  dear  sir ! 
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Malsberg.  Yes;  all  will  thus  come  into  the  right 
track  again.  And  we  will  be  happy  as  we  used  to  be; 
for  we  are  rid  of  the  braggart  Steinhoff  forever. 

Dransfelt.  For  ever  ?  I  doubt  thai  After  the  dis- 
appointment in  love  that  he  has  undergone  to-day,  I 
must,  of  course,  take  the  burden  of  the  parliamentary 
mandate  on  my  old  shoulders  again;  but  look  out, 
gentlemen,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  Steinhoff  will  be  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  Ministry. 

Heirb.  Or  in  both. 

Felder.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  ?  But  then  he  can  no 
longer  be  at  the  head  of  the  Young  Men's  League. 

Dransfelt.  Why  not  ? 

Felder.  Because  he  will  then  be  of  a  rather  ques- 
tionable age. 

Heire.  Well,  then,  he  can  be  at  the  head  of  the 
League  of  Questionable  Characters.  Doesn't  Napoleon 
say:  "Questionable  characters  are  the  wood  out  of 
which  politicians  are  hewn; "  he,  he ! 

Felder.  Whatever  happens  our  League  shall  stand 
fast  in  young  as  in  doubtful  days,  and  shall,  moreover, 
be  a  League  oi  Youth.  When  Steinhoff  founded  his 
League  he  said  :  "Providence  is  in  league  with  the 
Young  Men's  League."  I  fancy  that  even  this  theo- 
logian Will  not  question  the  saying  when  applied  to  us. 

Malsberg.  So  I  think,  my  friends;  for  to  tell  the 
truth  we  have  been  wandering  and  groping  in  the 
dark,  but  good  angels  were  beside  us. 

Dransfelt.  Well,  the  angels  were  rather  of  a  medi- 
ocre order. 

Bahlmann.  That's  the  fault  of  our  local  affairs,  Mr. 
Dransfelt. 
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